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a America’ s Middle East Peace Crisis... .. ...... Augustus Richard Norton 
_ The adi inistration taking office this month will face its first foreign policy crisis in the Middle East. 
As a second intifada takes root and as Israelis decide whether to elect a new, anti-Oslo government 

is left of the nearly decade-long peace process for the Bush administration to build on? 
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“Over the past decade it has become fashionable in Washington to believe 
that only when a situation is ‘ripe’-—that is, when the belligerents are 
‘hurting—should the United States expend diplomatic capital, and 
especially the scarcest resource of all, the presidents time, to seek a 
solution. This perspective exhibits common-sense wisdom, but it also 
harbors a rationale for avoiding tough, complex issues.” 


America’s Middle East Peace Crisis- 


AUGUSTUS RICHARD NORTON 


priority for every American president since 

Lyndon Johnson; George W. Bush undoubt- 
edly will face his first foreign policy challenge in.the 
region. But if Bush is to succeed where his prede- 
cessor failed, it is all the more important to exam- 
ine the legacy of the Clinton administration, 
especially the multiple failures of 2000. 


Te Middle East has been a major diplomatic 


CLINTON’S QUEST FOR A LEGACY 

President Bill Clinton’s last year in office began 
with a burst of attention to peacemaking in the 
Middle East. After six years of sporadic negotia- 
tions, Israel and Syria seemed, by January 2000, 
close to a peace agreement that would return the 
Golan Heights to Syria. Although Syrian President 
Hafez al-Assad momentarily had cold feet when an 
American-crafted draft peace treaty revealing 
important Syrian concessions was leaked in the 
Israeli press in late January, quiet discussions 
resumed within a few weeks. 

Israel not only sought to make peace with Syria, 
but also wanted to get out of Lebanon. In 1982 
Israel had invaded Lebanon with the grand ambition 
of defeating the Palestine Liberation Organization— 
which had established itself in the country after 
being expelled from Jordan—and installing a pliant 
government in Beirut, but the invasion transmogri- 
fied into a self-perpetuating occupation zone in 
southern Lebanon. Since the 1980s, Syria had 
encouraged and supported attacks on Israels forces 





AUGUSTUS RICHARD NORTON is a professor in the departments of 
anthropology and international relations at Boston University. 
His last article for Current History, “Rethinking United States 
Policy toward the Muslim World,” appeared in February 1999. 


in southern Lebanon—especially by Hezbollah, the 
Shiite Muslim “Party of God,” which carried out 
most of the resistance attacks, often with deadly 
effectiveness. Israel's role in southern Lebanon grew 
unpopular domestically as the toll in young soldiers 
increased. Prime Minister Ehud Barak spoke to these 
concerns with his 1999 campaign pledge to “bring 
the boys home.” Israel wanted to cut its losses and 
pull out, preferably in conjunction with a peace 
treaty between Israel and Syria. Although unilateral 
Israeli withdrawal without an agreement was the less 
desirable default option, Barak committed Israel to 
leaving Lebanon by July 7, 2000, with or without an 
agreement. If a Syrian-Israeli pact fell into place, a 
parallel treaty between Israel and Lebanon would 
follow. For the past decade, Lebanon's foreign pol- 
icy has been under Syrian sway. Without a go-ahead 
from Damascus, Beirut would sign nothing. 

Meanwhile, Israel and the Palestinian Authority 
(PA) inched toward a “final status” agreement that 
was originally to have been completed by September 
13, 1998 under the terms of the Oslo peace process. 
At a September 1999 summit meeting at Sharm al- 
Shaikh, PA President Yasir Arafat and Barak agreed to 
complete the agreement in one year. If they were to 
successfully tackle the toughest issues, United States 
mediation seemed crucial. But with his landslide 
election as prime minister in May 1999, Barak pre- 
ferred to keep the United States in the background 
and capitalize on Israel’s overwhelming power over 
the pA and Arafat. The Palestinians understood 
Barak's logic and were intent on negotiating with 
American help. | 

Thus, in early 2000 the pieces seemed in place 
for a stunning Middle East success for Clinton, 
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potentially a legacy so impressive that the president's 
Oval Office peccadilloes might be overshadowed. 

This success eluded Clinton’s grasp, and his 
administration’s Middle East legacy is a scuttled 
peace. As a new administration prepares to take 
office in Washington, Syria and Israel are still for- 
mally at war. Although Israel did withdraw its forces 
from Lebanon in May—as Barak promised—the 
border region remains a cockpit of tension, espe- 
cially in a disputed area known as Shiba Farms in 
the still-occupied Golan Heights. In Israel and Pales- 
tine the Oslo process is in tatters, and nearly 300 
Palestinians and more than 30 Israelis are dead, vic- 
tims of the al-Aqsa intifada (uprising), the worst 
eruption of violence since the intifada of 1987-1993, 
when 1,500 died. A durable cease-fire remains out 
of reach.! 

Why has the early promise of the Oslo process 
been unfulfilled? Much of the failure rests with the 
shortcomings, miscalculations, and mixed agendas 
of Arab and Israeli key 


because Bill Clinton is, in the view of many Israeli 
observers, the most pro-Israeli president in history. 
But the problem is systemic. It is indicative of the 
climate in Washington regarding Arab-Israeli issues 
that Israeli scholars frequently marvel at the con- 
torted self-censorship that has come to characterize 
Washington discussions—in contrast to the lively 
give-and-take that marks public debate in Israel. In 
the recent presidential campaign, neither George W. 
Bush nor Al Gore devoted serious attention to for- 
eign policy issues, but when they did touch on the 
Middle East, each took great care to ritually praise 
Israel. Neither offered a serious analysis of the con- 
flict, and neither revealed the objectivity that is obvi- 
ously a requisite for an honest broker. American 
policymakers enjoy emphasizing that the United’ 
States role is indispensable, which may be true, but 
the skewed United States approach to the Middle 
East has sparked an Arab search for alternative 
mediators. This is no small matter. One respected 

European observer, re- 





leaders, but this is a 
given in the Middle East. 
A more important expla- 
nation turns on the 
severe structural defects 
and asymmetrical bene- 
fits of the Oslo accord. The “jewel in the crown,” in 
the words of the sociologist Salim Tamari, was Israeli 
security, and this, not Palestinian rights or indepen- 
dence, is the central purpose of the Oslo accords as 
understood by Israel and the United States. Thus, in 
the first Clinton administration, officials such as Sec- 
retary of State Warren Christopher endorsed the 
view that the extent of Israeli withdrawals from 
occupied territory would not be the subject of nego- 
tiation, but unilateral Israeli decisions. 

The United States devoted extraordinary energy 
and resources to the peace process, but the working 
assumptions that guided American negotiators tar- 
nished their credibility with the Arabs as honest bro- 
kers. The problem of United States credibility has 
arisen with intensity during the Clinton years 





1The al-Aqsa intifada exploded following former Israeli 
General Ariel Sharon's provocative September 28 visit (with a 
massive entourage of police) to Haram al-Sharif (“Noble 
Sanctuary”), the revered site of the al-Aqsa mosque, where it 
is believed that the prophet Muhammad ascended to heaven. 
This explains the importance of Jerusalem in the religious 
imagination of Muslims. Of course, the Old City is equally 
sacred to Jews, who believe that Haram al-Sharif marks the 
Temple Mount, where the Second or Solomon's Temple stood. 

2 Tony Judt, “The White House and the World,” New York 
Review of Books, December 21, 2000, p. 99. 


The al-Aqsa intifada is not simply 
a popular rejection of Israeli occupation 
but of the entire structure of the Oslo process. 


flecting on the recent 
campaign, writes that 
“electoral overbidding in 
support of Israel has dis- 
torted us commentary 
and rhetoric on the 
Israeli-Palestinian struggle to the point where most 
European commentators (not to speak of those in 
the rest of the world) despair of the incoming 
administration’s capacity to play an effective role in 
the region for years to come.”2 

Pro-Palestinian demonstrations necessarily evoke 
anti-American sentiment. At the popular level, a 
comparable period of widespread public demonstra- 
tions in the Arab world occurred in the 1990-1991 
Persian Gulf crisis and war. Even in the usually 
sedate Arab gulf states, anti-Israel and anti-America 
opinion has been mobilized, and consumer boycotts 
of United States companies such as McDonald's are 
reported. Washington policy experts are often 
inclined to denigrate Arab public opinion and 
emphasize the extent of United States influence in 
the region, but they underestimate the accumulating 
grievances of United States policy and the double 
standards in the region that the al-Aqsa incident only 
crystallized. One well-placed expert noted in a 1998 
dialogue, “We don't care if they like us, as long as we 
have influence.” Recently, chastened by the outbursts 
of anti-American sentiment in October 2000, he pri- 
vately observed with characteristic intellectual hon- 
estly, “I would not have thought or predicted that 
things could unravel so dramatically and so quickly.” 


Israel has longed for acceptance in the Middle 
East. In 1991, following the gulf war, an entirely 
new structure of relations between Israel and the 
Arab states emerged at the Madrid conference, 
where Israel and its adversaries launched a series of 
promising negotiations. But moves toward the nor- 
malization of diplomatic and economic ties between 
Israel: and the Arab states of Tunisia, Oman, 
Morocco, and Qatar have been reversed as a result 
of the al-Aqsa intifada. The global Islamic Confer- 
ence meeting in Qatar on November 12-14, 2000 
called on Muslim states to break diplomatic ties with 
Israel (although outside the Middle East, none com- 
plied). Moreover, the current violence has severely 
strained relations between Israel and its key Arab 
interlocutors. Egypts recall of its veteran ambassador 
from Israel in November was a serious signal of dis- 
approval from President Hosni Mubarak. And King 
Abdullah of Jordan, a leading pro-Western and mod- 
erate voice, has decided not to appoint an ambas- 
sador to fill the vacant Israeli post. 


“THIS IS NOT INTIFADA, THIS IS WAR” 

What is wrong with the peace picture? The 
premise of much commentary on the peace process 
is that the circumstances of the Palestinians living in 
the West Bank and Gaza have been improving and 
that an emerging middle class is preparing to prosper 
from peace.3 This is a false premise. For Palestinians, 
economic conditions were actually better before the 
Oslo accords. In fact, the quality of life has declined, 
especially as measured by per capita annual income, 
which has shrunk 20 percent in the West Bank to 
$1,600, and by 25 percent in Gaza, to $1,200. The 
comparable figure for Israel has increased to about 
$18,000, 11 to 15 times the Palestinian level. Put 
simply, peace did not produce an economic bonanza 
for the Palestinians, except for a privileged minority 
that has benefited from monopolies created by the PA. 
Internal pA documents point to immense levels of 
corruption, including misallocations of hundreds of 
millions of dollars.+ 

The Oslo structure is heavily skewed to security. 
Half the 120,000 ra public-sector employees work 
in one of the nine police and paramilitary forces 
that Arafat has created. With 1 police officer for 
every 45 people, these forces far exceed the levels 
agreed to by Israel in the accords. (Until the recent 





3 See, for example, Thomas L. Friedman, “Diplomacy by 
Other Means,” The New York Times, November 3, 2000. 

4 See Sara Roy, “The Crisis Within: The Struggle for Pales- 
tinian Society,” Critique, no. 17 (Fall 2000). 
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upsurge in violence, Israel had been willing to look 
the other way because it is the beneficiary of Arafats 
security state.) If the levels of economic and cul- 
tural collaboration between Israelis and Palestini- 
ans have lagged, security cooperation has not—at 
least until the al-Aqsa intifada. Under the chair- © 
manship of Central Intelligence Agency director 
George Tenet, Israeli and Palestinian security offi- 
cials have closely collaborated. Senior American 
officials, up to and including President Clinton, had 
urged the PA to throw dissidents in jail without 
regard for due process or basic rights, thereby sig- 
naling that American rhetoric about democracy and 
human rights does not apply to Palestinians. Vice 
President Al Gore spoke similarly in 1995 when he 
told Arafat to taker “tougher measures against the 
enemies of peace.” Distinctions between peaceful 
versus violent opposition tend to get lost in injunc- 
tions such as Gore's. 

The al-Aqsa intifada is not simply a popular 
rejection of Israeli occupation but of the entire 
structure of the Oslo process, including the oppres- 
sive rule of the pa. This is one reason it is difficult 
for Arafat to quell the violence. He and his political 
apparatus are disdained by many Palestinians. 
According to Harvard University political economist 
Sara Roy, in the first days of the violence in late 
September, attacks in Gaza were directed at the 
clubs and hangouts favored by Arafat croniés, vent- 
ing deep-seated resentment at the PA. The great 
irony is that Arafat is trying to ride the tide of Pales- 
tinian opposition, which is in significant measure 
not merely rejecting Oslo but the PA as well. Mar- 
wan Barghouti, the leader of the Tanzim, a leading 
force in the intifada, spoke for many demonstrators, 
“Let those who will negotiate do so, but the Pales- 
tinian people will continue their struggle.” Or as an 
unidentified Palestinian declared, “This is not 
intifada, this is war.” 

As the Palestinians approached a final agreement 
with Israel under Oslo, they realized that peace 
would look eerily like the miserable status quo. 
With over 200,000 Jewish settlers now embedded in 
the West Bank, a network of security zones, and 250 
miles of reserved bypass roads that are off-limits to 
Palestinians, the Palestinian state would have had 
the appearance of a bizarre political quilt, not a con- 
tiguous state. The purpose of the settlements as 
envisaged by General Sharon and other opponents 
of Palestinian statehood was precisely to make a 
viable Palestinian state unthinkable. In significant 
measure, the plan has worked, which is why knowl- 
edgeable observers frequently note the parallel 
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between apartheid-era Bantustans in South Africa 
and the dispersal of the Palestinians into a handful 
of enclaves with no secure land links and dubious 
economic viability. 

Over the past two decades, the United States 
position on the settlements, as well as on the hot- 
button issue of Jerusalem, has changed dramatically. 
President Jimmy Carter referred to the settlements 
as “illegal”; Ronald Reagan said they were “unnec- 
essarily provocative”; George Bush opposed them 
and famously withheld United States funding to 
prevent settlement construction. In Bill Clinton’s 
lexicon, however, the settlements represent only 
“disputed territory.” Suggestions that the settle- 
ments sit on occupied territory were rejected by the 


Clinton administration. Moreover, the administra- - 


tion accepted the notion of “natural growth,” 
namely the continuing expansion of existing settle- 
ments and the building of new adjunct settlements 
to accommodate the growing settler population. 
This was an important shift, undermining the 
original goals of United Nations Security Council 
resolution 242, the 





The United States has progressively credited 
Israeli claims to exclusive sovereignty in Jerusalem. 
This denies Palestinian claims to the Old City, as 
well as to venerable Arab neighborhoods of East 
Jerusalem and especially Salah al-Din Street, the tra- 
ditional Palestinian commercial and intellectual 
center and the very heart of the pa. The United | 
States position validates the large chunks of West 
Bank territory that have been arbitrarily incorpo- 
rated into Jerusalem. Indeed, 25 percent of West 
Bank territory has been arbitrarily absorbed into 
Jerusalem. In effect, Israel says: any land that we say 
is part of Jerusalem is part of our sovereign capital 
and we will not divide our capital. 

Israel is free to assume any negotiating position 
that it chooses, but the United States has progres- 
sively come to support the Israeli perspective, and 
this underminés United States credibility. Thus, when 
the Camp David summit between Arafat and Barak 
failed in July, Clinton vented his displeasure at Arafat 
for refusing to accept Barak's offer of control short of 
sovereignty over Jerusalem. No administration 
spokesperson made 





1967 document 
stating the princi- 
ples for achieving 
Middle East peace: 
the acknowledg- 
ment of the right of all states to a secure and recog- 
nized existence, and the exchange of occupied 
territory for peace. The resolution clearly presumed. 
minor territorial adjustments rather than the whole- 
sale incorporation of occupied territory into Israel 
(United States Secretary of State Madeleine Albright 
had intimated that the Oslo accords supersede 242, 
but few diplomats share that position). 

In 1967 Israel conquered East Jerusalem, includ- 
ing the Old City, which was then held by Jordan. 
Israel declared the city to be the eternal and unified 
capital of Israel and has consistently refused to dis- 
cuss relinquishing its sovereign control of it. Simul- 
taneously, the Palestinians claim East Jerusalem as 
their capital. Under international law ,East Jerusalem 
is and remains occupied territory according to the 
terms of resolution 242, which is precisely why all 
major governments maintain their embassies in Tel 
Aviv and not in Jerusalem. The Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the Dome of the Rock mosque, and the 
Wailing Wall—places central to Christians, Mus- 
lims, and Jews—are all part of the Old City, but 
Jerusalem is now a massive municipality. The sym- 
bol-rich Old City accounts for only about 2 percent 
of the total land area of the municipality. 


Neither Israel nor Syria wants war, but in the 
current crisis the possibility of miscalculation is serious. 


it clear why one 
side’s claims to sov- 
ereignty in Jeru- 
salem were valid 
while the others 
claims were not. Clinton even threatened to move 
the United States embassy to Jerusalem before the 
end of his term, but United States officials who 
understood that this would be a disastrous step cor- 
ralled the threat. 

Left to their own devices, the PA and Israel will 
not easily escape from the present paroxysm of vio- 
lence. Not only does a gross asymmetry of military 
power exist between Palestine and Israel, but the 
Palestinian economy is utterly dependent on the 
Israeli economy. Until Barak's recent closures of the 
borders, 125,000 Palestinians worked in Israel, 
mostly at menial jobs. The closures continue to 
cause losses of tens of millions of dollars a day to the 
local economy; total losses to the Palestinian econ- 
omy exceeded $500 million by late November, or 10 
percent of annual Gnp. Palestinians working in Israel 
pay taxes that Israel is obligated by its agreements 
to return to the pa. Those payments have slowed to a 
trickle. Restoring these obligatory reimbursements 
would be a small gesture of goodwill by Israel. 





DEFUSING THE CRISIS 
This is not enough. Security must be restored for 
both sides, not just for Israel. The case of Hebron 


illustrates the dire conditions of Palestinians. In this 
southernmost West Bank city, 40,000 civilians have 
been under curfew and confined to their homes for 
two months to permit 400 Israeli settlers to go 
about their business.5 The desperate situation in 
Hebron has occasioned no statement of concern by 
United States officials, but respected UN Human 
Rights Commissioner Mary Robinson, the former 
president of Ireland, noted in a November fact-find- 
ing visit to the West Bank and Gaza, including a trip 
to Hebron,. that rarely have people been in such 
need of international protection. 

In mid-November, Israel imposed complete clo- 
sure on the Palestinian territories, the modern 
equivalent of a medieval siege. Arafat wants an 
armed UN peacekeeping force of 2,000 soldiers, but 
Israel is unlikely to accept an armed force under 
any auspices but its own. A sizable observer force 
is another matter, and support is growing. Britain 
and France already back the idea. 

At the latest Sharm al-Shaikh summit, held in 
October 2000, Israel agreed to the establishment of 
an American-led fact-finding mission, meeting 
Palestinian demands (although they preferred a uN- 
led commission). The new Commission of Inquiry 
is under the leadership of former Senator George 
Mitchell, the European Union's Javier Solana, for- 
mer Turkish President Suleyman Demirel, and Nor- 
way’s Foreign Minister Thorbjoern Jagland. Arafat's 
effort to include former South African President 
Nelson Mandela failed. In early December, Barak 
acceded to Clinton’s entreaties and agreed to permit 
the commission's visit. A balanced report undoubt- 
edly will help defuse the situation. 


ON THE SYRIAN-LEBANESE FRONT 

In the Arab world, as well as in Israel, consider- 
able hope was invested in the Geneva meeting 
between Presidents Bill Clinton and Hafez al-Assad 
in March 2000. The sole significant stumbling block 
was Israel's reticence at vacating all occupied Syrian 
land. The ailing Syrian president expected that he 
would find a deal waiting for him in Geneva, espe- 
cially after a “warm up” call from Clinton promised 
“good news.” The deal Assad was offered was not 
the one he had in mind, however. Israel was unwill- 
ing to return Syria’s waterfront property fronting on 
Lake Tiberias, Israel’s most important watershed, 
supplying 40 percent of Israel’s water. Clinton faith- 
fully summarized the Israeli offer to return all occu- 
pied territory except for that adjacent to the lake, 
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apparently confident that Assad would accept the 
compromise (privately, informed United States offi- 
cials describe the Israeli offer as “over-reaching” and 
the president's willingness to carry Israels position 
as “naive”). If distinguishing Israel’s negotiating 
position from that of the United States has been a 
major challenge during the Clinton administration, 
Clinton’s faithful reproduction of Israel's negotiat- 
ing position only illustrates the syndrome. Within 
five minutes of its opening, the Geneva meeting was 
effectively over. 

Arab political commentators later argued that 
Geneva was a skillfully laid trap (fakhkh) intended 
to undermine the impression that Syria was serious 
about peace and to facilitate Israels exit from 
Lebanon. These suspicions ascribe more skill and 
perceptiveness to Israel and to the United States 
than is warranted. Clinton's diplomatic forays seem 
more like cramming for a key exam than the prod- 
uct of careful, sustained study. Barak probably 
doubted that he could sell the withdrawal that 
Assad envisaged to the Israeli public, and he simul- 
taneously presumed—incorrectly—that the old Syr- 
ian leader's unrelenting insistence on the return of 
all occupied territory was not his endgame. 

The United States, concluding that Barak's offer 
was the most that Israel would put on the table, and 
finding Syria’s position inflexible, asserted that the 
ball was in Syria’s court and made no serious 
attempt to engage the Syrians in further negotia- 
tions, despite clear and increasingly frantic signals 
from Damascus in April and May that the suq (mar- 
ket) was still open, provided that all occupied Syr- 
ian land was returned. Syrias respected but 
tough-minded foreign minister, Faruq al-Shara, 
emphasized that while Syria would not compromise 
over land, resources—namely water—were nego- 
tiable. Similar signals came from the heir apparent, 
Bashar al-Assad, who succeeded his father in June. 

Syria badly misread the situation, specifically 
Israel’s willingness to leave Lebanon without an 
agreement. One obvious cost of Syria’s blunder, and 
Lebanon's by extension, was the absence of the seri- 
ous, difficult work of preparing for the contingency 
of an Israeli withdrawal. Certainly in Lebanon no 
government official wished to be seen planning for 
an eventuality that undermined Syria’s interests, 
especially when those same officials seemed to 
believe Israel was not serious. 

Reality dawned in early April when former Israeli 
Foreign Minister David Levy notified uN Secretary 
General Kofi Annan that Israel would comply with 
UN Security Council resolution 425; which calls for 
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the restoration of peace and security in southern 
Lebanon. The mood changed from cynicism and 
suspicion to panic, which was evident even on the 
face and in the words of Syria’s usually unflappable 
Faruq al-Shara. 

Most experts inside and outside Lebanon pre- 
dicted chaos when Israel withdrew. Given the 
Lebanese government’ failure to secure the border 
area, Hezbollah succeeded in filling the vacuum cre- 
ated by Israel’s withdrawal. When Kofi Annan visited 
Beirut in June 2000 he met and conferred with Has- 
san Nasrallah, the secretary general of Hezbollah, in 
recognition of the crucial role that the party's “resis- 
tance” force was coming to play in Lebanese security. 
Annan left with a Hezbollah statement of coopera- 
tion in sustaining security and an expression of sup- 
port for the un force in the south. The Lebanese 
government refused to offer comparable statements. 

. Hezbollah’s Nasrallah noted publicly that he 
would deny Israel the pretext to attack Lebanon, 
but he has played a risky game of brinkmanship. 
Hezbollah bided its time until the eruption of vio- 
lence between Israel and the Palestinians in late 
September after Sharon’s visit to Haram al-Sharif 
sparked the al-Aqsa intifada. Although the border 
region was generally quiet from May through 
September, it has become especially tense since. In 
light of Israel’s unilateral withdrawal from southern 
Lebanon, Syria was intent to remind Israel that it 
still needed to make peace with Syria. The Lebanese 
government is a willing accomplice of Syria, and it 
has played its part well. Although Israel withdrew 
under the terms of resolution 425, the Lebanese 
have refused to deploy their army into the border 
region, despite intense criticism from Europe, the 
United States and the un. Instead, security has been 
left in the hands of the 5,000-strong United Nations 
Interim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL), and Hezbollah. 

Even before the Israeli withdrawal, Nabih Berri, 
the speaker of the Lebanese parliament and a close 
ally of Syria, began raising the issue of Shiba Farms. 
This puzzled even savvy Lebanese analysts. The 
farms lie in Syrian territory on the occupied Golan 
Heights and are owned by 18 Lebanese families. 


Lebanon claimed that Israel must not only with- ` 


draw from south Lebanon but from the farms as 
well. Every map available shows that the farms are 
in Syria, not Lebanon. While Syria and Lebanon 
discussed adjusting the border 50 years ago, it never 
happened. Thus, when the United Nations certified 
the Israeli withdrawal in June, it excluded the 
farms. In early October, Syrian President Bashar al- 
Assad conceded Lebanese claims to the territory, 


lending legitimacy to resistance efforts to recover 
the area from Israel. 


ENTER HEZBOLLAH 

In October, Hezbollah seized three Israeli soldiers 
in the Shiba Farms area. These men have become 
bargaining chips for the return of 19 Lebanese who 
have been held without charges and as hostages by 
Israel, some for more than a decade (Israel has 
imprisoned the men to gain information about the 
fate of an aviator, Ron Arad, who was shot down in 
1986). Later, in October, Hezbollah stunned Israel 
when it announced it also held an Israeli colonel 
and intelligence agent. After a period of confusion, 
the captive was identified as businessman and 
reserve officer Elhanan Tannenbaum, whom 
Hezbollah claims to have captured in Lebanon after 
he was lured there by a Lebanese double agent. 
Israel has been surprisingly quiet about the affair. 

Hezbollah has since launched two other attacks 
in the disputed Shiba Farms. In late November 
Israel responded by shelling and bombing southern 
Lebanon, breaking the longest period of calm that 
the south has known in 25 years. Meanwhile, the 
Lebanese government must confront its own 
responsibilities in southern Lebanon. If it does not 
do so by preventing dangerous provocations, the 
structure of deterrence will grow even shakier, espe- 
cially as UNIFIL contributors inevitably withdraw 
their soldiers from a region that the Lebanese gov- 
ernment has preferred to keep in turmoil. 

In Syria, President Bashar al-Assad is embarked 
on the renewal and restructuring of the Syrian 
economy. Syria has a symbiotic relationship with 
Lebanon on the economic level: if the Lebanese 
economy is strong, Syria benefits in terms of the 
labor market in Lebanon and access to investment 
capital from Lebanon. But a rebound in the 
Lebanese economy also requires a stable security 
environment in Lebanon. It benefits neither 
Lebanon nor Syria for the south to explode again. 
Therefore, the Lebanese government must seriously 
address southern security and Syria, for its own self- 
interest as well as Syria’s, and must assert its influ- 
ence on Hezbollah to keep the south quiet. 

The Hezbollah leadership has frequently proved 
itself astute, but it has misread the Palestinian situa- 
tion. Hezbollah leaders have engaged in considerable 
hyperbole recently about the liberation of Jerusalem 
and the weakness of Israel. Underestimating the rel- 
ative power of Israel over the Palestinians or in com- 
parison to its neighbors would be a profound mistake. 
Ultimately, only compromise—not conquest—will 


produce a modicum of justice in Palestine. Pouring 
gasoline on fire is dangerous. 
People do not give their support to political par- 


ties and movements: they lend support. Lebanese - 


history proves that support, like money, is fungible, 
and can be moved relatively quickly from one party 
to another. The Lebanese Shiite community has no 
real appetite for revolutionary adventures. This com- 
munity wants equality, representation, and rights: it 
does not want war. No doubt, an adventuresome core 
within Hezbollah is inspired by revolutionary ideals, 
but that core totally misreads its own community if 
it believes that even a significant minority will follow 
it. Hezbollah has a stark choice: it can be a serious 
and important political party, or it can pursue the 
chimera of defeating Israel. 

At the same time, Syria’s relationship with 
Lebanon is being incrementally redefined. Turmoil 
in Lebanon may not sérve Syria’s interests on the 
economic or the political plane. Equally important, 
provocative operations in southern Lebanon raise 
the risk that Israel will lash out at Syria (Syria no 
doubt lent consent to Hezbollah’s operations, if only 
in broad strategic terms). Although deterrence 
between Israel and Hezbollah has held for months 
now, the balance is tenuous. Miscalculation could 
have disastrous consequences for all parties. 


TIME FOR A RECKONING 

The potential for renewed violence between 
Israel and its northern neighbors has increased due 
to the game of brinkmanship being played in 
southern Lebanon. Neither Israel nor Syria wants 
war, but in the current crisis the possibility of mis- 
calculation is serious. Given the provocations of 
recent months, Syria and Lebanon will not find 
much sympathy in the world community if Israel 
chooses to hit Syrian military positions in Lebanon. 
Of course, retaliatory Katyusha salvos will blanket 
northern Israel, and then the region will be 
enmeshed in an escalating crisis. 

To the south, the struggle for Palestine has 
entered a new phase with the al-Aqsa intifada. 
Heightened tension will continue in the coming 
weeks and months. With time a rationalization and 
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consolidation of positions will be reached by both 
sides (perhaps involving Israel conceding some 
exposed settlements), and the unilateral withdrawal 
model that Israel exercised in Lebanon may yet 
prove attractive. ` 

Over the past decade it has become fashionable 
in Washington to believe that only when a situation 
is “ripe”—that is, when the belligerents are “hurt- 
ing”—should the United States expend diplomatic 
capital, and especially the scarcest resource of all, 
the president's time, to seek a solution. This per- 
spective exhibits common-sense wisdom, but it also 
harbors a rationale for avoiding tough, complex 
issues. In the Middle East, the United States can 
hardly be accused of inattention, but it has been 
extraordinarily attuned to Israeli sensitivities and 
insufficiently attentive to the legitimate positions of 
others. Rather than defining a middle ground, 
American diplomats often simply repackage Israeli 
positions, as Clinton did at Geneva with Assad. 
Arguably, the failure of the “ill-timed and ill-pre- 
pared” Camp David summit also reflected precisely 
such repackaging.6 

Clinton enjoys Arafat's confidence, especially after 
the former's visit to Gaza in December 1998. Arafat 
has been to the Clinton White House 22 times, so 
he and Clinton presumably understand each other. 
Yet when Clinton pushed for the three-way Camp 
David summit, Arafat did not think the time was 
right for such a meeting. In his words, “not long 
before the Camp David invitations were issued, I 
told Madeleine Albright in the clearest possible 
terms that such an important meeting was doomed 
to failure without proper preparation.” Given 
Arafat's prescient reticence about meeting, one must 
wonder about Barak’s and Clinton's priorities. 

Although Clinton declared in December that he 
was committed to reaching an agreement between 


` Barak and Arafat in the waning days of his admin- 


istration, neither Barak nor Arafat was prepared or 
able to end the crisis on terms acceptable to the 
other. And Clinton’s credibility as a mediator was 
not sufficient to bridge the differences. 

This is the time for a reckoning and a serious 
reexamination of United States policy in the Mid- 
dle East. We may be fortunate that the crisis coin- 
cides with a presidential transition and a new 
Middle East team. Welcome to the Middle East, 
President Bush. E 





“The framing of issues between israel and the Palestinians in religious terms, 
fueled by the question of Jerusalem, has led to the beginning of a transforma- 


worldwide. Increasingly the conflict: is no longer only Palestinian-Israeli, but 


| . tion that has begun to mobilize Arabs within Israel, and Arabs and Muslims 
also Arab-Israeli, and even Muslim- ewish. 





Camp David II: 
Assumptions and Consequences 


SHIBLEY TELHAMI 


en the Camp David negotiations 
between Israel and the Palestinians 
ended without an agreement last July, 


the general verdict was that the summit had failed. 
A dejected and exhausted President Bill Clinton 
went in front of the cameras to lay the foundation 
for two conflicting goals: bolstering a weak Israeli 
Prime Minister Ehud Barak at home by beginning 
to blame Palestinian Authority President Yasir Arafat 
for the failure; and persuading the Palestinians to 
move closer to Barak's position on Jerusalem in the 
hope of reaching an agreement by the fall. Soon 
after the summit, in an appearance on Israeli televi- 
sion intended to help Barak at home, Clinton was 
even more explicit about blaming the Palestinians 
and threatening to move the United States embassy 
from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem if an agreement was not 
concluded before he left office in January. Mutual 
confidence between the United States and the Pales- 
tinians quickly deteriorated, with the Palestinians 
accusing the United States, and Clinton personally, 
of taking Israel's side. What went wrong? 


MEDIATOR IN CHIEF? 

It had been a remarkable journey for Clinton’s 
relationship with the Palestinians. When he was 
elected president in 1992, Clinton was immediately 
seen by most Arabs, especially Palestinians, as Israel's 
biggest supporter because of his campaign pro- 
nouncements and the overwhelming support he had 
received from Jewish voters. When the Palestinians 
pursued the Norwegian-mediated secret negotiations 
with the Israelis that led to the Oslo accords in the 
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following months, it was in part because of their 
conclusion that they were not likely to get any nego- 
tiating help from the Clinton administration. 

But Clinton’s relations with the Palestinians 
began to improve following the Oslo agreements, 
reaching a high point in the last days of the admin- 
istration of Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu in 1999. Although the Palestinians have 
never stopped accusing the United States of bias, 
they acquired respect and affection for Bill Clinton 
personally. Certainly, no American president had 
displayed more private and public empathy for the 
Palestinians than Clinton, and no one had brought 
more acceptance of their plight in Washington. 

Yet the increased acceptance of the Palestinians 
never came at the expense of Clinton’s support for 
Israel, where he was arguably the most admired — 
American president since Harry S. Truman. Clin- 
ton’s message was clear: in an era of negotiations 
and agreements between Israel and the Palestinians, 
the interests of both sides were no longer zero-sum. 
The Clinton administration portrayed the conflict 
as not between Palestinians and Israelis, but 
between moderates and extremists on both sides. 

Following Barak’s election as prime minister in 
1999, both Palestinians and Israelis were pleased to 
see an increase in Clinton's personal involvement 
in the negotiations. Barak in particular asked Clin- 
ton to elevate the level of United States mediation 
in the hope that a deal could be struck before Clin- 
ton’s term expired. In his electoral campaign, the 
Israeli prime minister had promised his public a 
quick deal and began his tenure actively pursuing 
agreements with Syria and the Palestinians. 

For a while it seemed as if an agreement with the 
Syrians could come before a deal with the Pales- 
tinians, thus undermining Arafat’s hand. Added to 


the Palestinians’ difficulties was the great relief in 
Washington that Barak had replaced the disliked 
Netanyahu, with the White House quickly making 
Barak a favorite ally. But the failure to conclude an 
agreement with Syria'by the spring of 2000, rein- 
forced by the sudden death of Syrian President 
Hafez al-Assad, revived the urgency of a Palestinian- 
Israeli deal. Adding pressure was the Palestinian 
threat to declare a state unilaterally if an agreement 
was not reached quickly. 

These circumstances set the stage for the Camp 
David summit. Barak persuaded the United States 
that the time was ripe for such a summit, even 
though the Palestinians felt that not enough prepa- 
ration was made to assure its success. The Israeli 
prime minister also believed that a summit could 
succeed only if it led to a comprehensive agreement 
that settled all the major issues between the parties 
and finally ended the 52-year-old conflict. The 
entire negotiating strategy was based on this all-or- 
nothing formula. Indeed, the Camp David summit 
narrowed the gap between the two sides more than 
all the negotiations in the seven years that followed 
the 1993 Oslo accords. In the end, however, 
Jerusalem was the deal killer. The question is, why? 


WHY CAMP DAVID FAILED 

One can certainly point to the emotional, reli- 
gious, cultural, and political importance of Jerusalem 
to both sides, and to the geographic and demo- 

graphic complexity of the issue. But these are mat- 
-ters that should have not come as a surprise. The 
answer is to be found in the perplexing assumptions 
that led to the Camp David negotiations. 

First, why was President Clinton so frustrated 
with Yasir Arafat? Objectively, both Arafat and 
Barak made remarkable concessions at Camp 
David. Barak moved beyond any previous Israeli 
prime minister in agreeing to eventually withdraw 
from 90 percent of the West Bank and in offering 
Palestinians control of some East Jerusalem neigh- 
borhoods. For his part, Arafat offered remarkable 
concessions. He agreed that most Jewish settlers on 
the West Bank could remain in settlement blocks in 
portions of the West Bank that would come under 
Israeli sovereignty—as long as the Palestinians were 
compensated with new territories, probably near 
Gaza. He also agreed to separate the issue of the 
“right” of the Palestinian refugees to return to their 
homes from the actual settlement of claims to that 
right. On Jerusalem, the Palestinians agreed that the 
Jewish Quarter and the Western Wall, which were 
under Arab control until the 1967 war, would fall 
under Israeli sovereignty. For both sides, these were 
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significant concessions over which they stood to 
face a fight at home. 

Yet the public discourse in the United States fol- 
lowing Camp David placed the blame for failure 
solely on Yasir Arafat, with whom the president was 
frustrated to a degree he could not hide. At center 
Stage was one issue: the political fate of the Haram 
al-Sharif/Iemple Mount area of Jerusalem, which is 
holy both to Muslims and Jews. 

Clinton conveyed to Arafat an Israeli proposal: ` 
the Palestinian leader would be called “custodian” 
of Haram al-Sharif and would be able to fly his own 
flag on the mosques—but they would remain under 
Israeli sovereignty. From Clintons point of view, this 
was a reasonable proposal that may not have repre- 
sented Barak's last word on the subject. For years 
he had heard from his own aides and from his own 
Congress how the issue of Jerusalem is sacred in 
Israel, and that no Israeli government could com- 
promise on Jerusalem remaining the united capital 
of Israel. He was fully aware of Israel's domestic pol- 
itics, knowledgeable about every conceivable coali- 


. tion and almost every member of the Knesset. He 


was mindful of the difficulty in winning democratic 
elections and certainly wanted Barak to be able to 
sell an agreement to his public. And he was stunned 
by Arafat's total rejection of the offer. 

This empathy for Baraks difficulties and the recog- 
nition of the courage Barak displayed in moving 
beyond any other Israeli leader on critical issues also 
meant that the United States was effectively accept- 
ing a frame of reference that was different from that 
of the Palestinians. For the Palestinians, the frame of 
reference was to Israels borders before the June 1967 
war, with modifications to accommodate each others 
needs, especially on security and settlement. For the 
Israelis, the frame of reference was how much more 
to concede beyond the status quo. In the Palestinian 
mindset, what Israel keeps out of the West Bank is 
what the Palestinians “give” to Israel and which must 
be justified. For the Israeli government, what the 
Palestinians get beyond what they now control they 
are “given” by Israel. On Jerusalem, the United States 
in effect accepted Israel’s-frame of reference. This had 
the consequence of framing expectations that under- 
estimated possible Israeli concessions and overesti- 
mated possible Palestinian concessions. 

From Arafat's point of view, he offered much on 
Jerusalem: the Jewish Quarter, the Western Wall, and 
Jewish settlements in East Jerusalem. Haram al- 
Sharif was used almost entirely by Muslims and was 
under the control of the Islamic Waqf (Islamic 
Trust). Arafat did not seem to understand the impor- 
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tance of the Temple Mount to Jews, beyond the 
Western Wall. Ultimately, however, Israel’s own 
opening arguments on Jerusalem, which called for 
separating political from religious aspects, reinforced 
Arafats position. The Palestinians, whose frame of 
reference began with the assumption that East 
Jerusalem belongs entirely to them, were able to turn 
this around: if religion is removed from the political 
equation, what are the legal claims for Israeli 
sovereignty over Haram al-Sharif/Iemple Mount? 

Arafat thus saw no room for compromise on this 
issue and did not present a counteroffer, to the dis- 
may of President Clinton. And when the American 
president at the last minute suggested possible post- 
ponement of the issue of Jerusalem sovereignty, 
Arafat saw it as a trick to preserve Israeli control. 
The talks collapsed. 


MISUNDERSTANDING THE “ARAB STREET” 

How did the United States so misjudge the Pales- 
tinian position on Jerusalem? The focus on Yasir 
Arafat was especially telling. American negotiators 
leaked that many of Arafat's 
younger advisers were 
more willing to compro- 
mise at Camp David and ' 
that he alone stood in the 
way. The assumption was 
clear: Arafat could deliver 
whatever agreement he signed, even on Jerusalem. 
The trick was to give him enough incentives to 
accept Israeli sovereignty on the Old City of 
Jerusalem, including Haram al-Sharif/ Temple Mount. 
Barak provided him with significant incentives but 
he still rejected the deal; therefore either he did not 
want an agreement or he was just using Camp David 
to extract more concessions from Barak down the 
road. The possibility that Palestinian, Arab, and 
Islamic public opinion provided serious redlines for 
Arafat was not taken seriously. 

The events following the collapse of Camp David 
and the subsequent violence that came after Ariel 
Sharon, the Israeli opposition leader, visited Haram 
al Sharif/femple Mount in September, were an indi- 
cation of just how passionate the Palestinian pub- 
lic is about Jerusalem. For years Palestinian public 
opinion polls had shown that, given a choice 
between an agreement that gave the Palestinians a 
state without East Jerusalem and no agreement at 
all, the vast majority of Palestinians would choose 
the latter. The intensity of the sudden violence that 
erupted in September was one indication of the 
depth of feelings. Debate will continue about the 





Diplomatically, the United States has spent 
more time and energy in the Middle East 
than on any other foreign policy issue. 





role that the Palestinian Authority (PA) played in 
instigating the “al-Aqsa intifada” and the extent to 
which the Palestinian leadership was willing to con- 
tain it, but Palestinian public passion, and the heavy 
price in human lives that Palestinians were willing 
to accept, could not be merely due to the urging of 
the unpopular PA. 

Similarly, consider the consequences of the Pales- 
tinian eruption in the Arab world: hundreds of 
thousands of people took to the street, even in Arab 
countries friendly to the United States, such as 
Morocco, Egypt, and Jordan. Arab governments felt 
compelled to reduce the few relations they main- 
tained with Israel and to respond to public opinion 
by holding the most complete summit since the 
Iraq—Kuwait crisis in 1990. The anti-Israeli and 
anti-United States sentiments reached their highest 
levels in over a decade. The United States found 
itself on the defensive: increased threats to the 
United States military presence (the American fleet 
was unable to use the Suez Canal to reach the 
Persian Gulf because of fear of attacks) and to 
American diplomatie missions. From the United 
States point of view, this 
should be puzzling. 

The United States has 
invested heavily in the 
Middle East in the past 
decade. Militarily, it has 
succeeded in establishing 
an unprecedented presence in the gulf that has dom- 
inated the military scene in that region. Diplomati- 
cally, the United States has spent more time and 
energy in the Middle Fast than on any other foreign 
policy issue. Economically, the United States has 
provided more aid to the region (mainly to Egypt 
and Israel) than to any other in the world. Politically, 
the United States has added to its strong relations 
with Israel the highest level of cooperation with a 
historically large number of Arab governments. The 
political order in the region was generally shaped to 
America’s liking. All this power has been accumu- 
lated so as to employ it at a moment of crisis. Yet, as 
the crisis between Israel and the Palestinians 
emerged, these significant American assets could not 
be used effectively to help American policy. 

The explanation for this predicament lay in the 
same broad American assumptions about politics in 
the region over the past decade: the Arab world is 
made up of autocratic governments that are less 
sensitive to their public opinion than democracies, 
and have more control over shaping public opinion. 
While the United States must pay some attention to 
Arab public sentiments, its policy must be based on 


employing American power to get governments to 
cooperate with United States policy, and on assum- 
ing that they will in turn get their publics to follow. 
In the same way that the point of departure for the 
strategy in dealing with the Palestinians focused on 
Arafat personally, so did policy toward much of the 
Arab world focus primarily on Arab rulers. 

Bolstering this approach in the past decade was 
the retreat of those Middle East experts who warned 
in 1990 and 1991 that the “Arab street” would 
erupt if the United States—led coalition acted to dis- 
lodge Iraq from Kuwait. When the coalition suc- 
ceeded, and friendly Arab governments muted 
dissent, the Arab public opinion thesis faltered. 

In fact, Arab governments have responded favor- 
ably to the United States on most occasions in the 
1990s despite public dissent. Subsequently, Ameri- 
can officials have grown comfortable with the 
assumption that Arab public opinion only mini- 
mally affects.policy. As recent events show, however, 
this has been a mistake. First, even if governments 
can mute public dissent, they do so only by raising 
the price of muting dissent the next time; the effec- 
tiveness of this approach comes at a price. Second, 
part of the success of Arab governments in control- 
ling public opinion was their ability to dominate the 
media in the past, thus providing their own spin of 
events. During the gulf war, for example, coalition 
members executed a highly coordinated effort to 
provide a uniform picture that was favorable to 
them. In the past decade, however, an information 
revolution has occurred in the region, especially in 
local satellite television stations that are more inde- 
pendent and more diverse. Governments can no 
longer prevent news from reaching their publics. 

The most dramatic and apparently spontaneous 
public demonstrations in Arab world occurred not 
when Sharon visited Haram al-Sharif/Temple 
Mount, but when the regional media aired the 
heart-wrenching television footage of a Palestinian 
boy, Muhammad Durra, as he was shot in the arms 
of his father. (In the same way that Israeli public 
opinion turned dramatically against the Palestini- 
ans when film was aired of two Israeli soldiers being 
lynched by angry Palestinians:) 

The United States and Israel, however, have con- 
tinued to presuppose that Arab public opinion is 
largely a function of leadership behavior. The 
assumption about Yasir Arafat at Camp David was 
no exception: if he could be persuaded through 
incentives and threats, a deal could be struck. But 
the Israelis and the Americans were surprisingly 
unable to sense the degree to which the issue of 
Jerusalem, especially Haram al-Sharif, was so pas- 
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sionately important, not only to Palestinians, but 
also to Muslims and Arabs worldwide. In important 
ways, Jerusalem is bigger than Palestine for many 
Arabs and Muslims, and had Arafat been perceived 
to have given away Jerusalem, he would not have 
been able to sell the deal—or contain the opposition. 

Instead of leading to a comprehensive deal, the 
focus on Jerusalem, and the framing of the issue in 
religious terms at Camp David and since, may have 
ignited a serious threat to Palestinian-Israeli peace 
that goes beyond the violence: the possible trans- 
formation of the conflict from a nationalist conflict 
that can be resolved to a religious-ethnic dispute 
that cannot. 


THE CONFLICT REDEFINED 

One success of Palestinian-Israeli negotiations in 
the past decade has been the framing of the conflict 
in nationalist terms. The most important accom- 
plishment of the Oslo accords was the mutual 
recognition expressed in letters exchanged by Prime 
Minister Rabin and Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion chairman Yasir Arafat. The idea that the dis- 
pute is between a Jewish state accepted by the 
Palestinians and a Palestinian national movement 
seeking a state of its own opened the door for terri- 
torial compromise. All negotiations have since been 
premised on this understanding. 

The nationalist framing of the conflict meant 
that, through territorial compromise, an outcome 
could be envisioned that would result in a Pales- 
tinian state manifesting Palestinian nationalism, 
next to Israel as a Jewish state with a Jewish major- 
ity. Certainly this was the basis for optimism at the 
outset of the Camp David II negotiations. 

But Jerusalem had the power of transforming the 
conflict, not'so much because of its religious impor- 
tance, but because the terms of reference were 
defined in religious language and because it was a 
perfect weapon in the hands of religious opposition 
groups. As in the Palestinian areas, most militant 
opposition groups in the Arab world are Islamist, 
and the dispute over Haram al-Sharif was a conve- 
nient instrument of political mobilization. Unlike 
the Palestinian intifada that began in 1987, the 
uprising of 2000 was termed the al-Aqsa intifada 
after the third-holiest mosque in Islam. The dis- 
course about the conflict since has increasingly 
acquired religious terms in ways that have not been 
witnessed before. 

The beginning of this transformation can be seen 
in the increased tension between Israeli Jews and 
Israeli Arabs. Like other Palestinians and Arabs, 
Arab citizens of Israel revolted violently against the 
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bloodshed that followed Sharon’s visit. Thirteen 
Arab citizens were killed by Israeli police. While 
this was not the first time that Arabs in Israel had 
engaged in protests, it was the first time since 1948 
that religious-ethnic overtones dominated. In the 
past, most Arab protests were organized by secular 
groups, sometimes Arab nationalists, and mostly 
over civil rights issues or protestations of foreign 
policy. They had often mobilized Jewish partners in 
their protests. This time it was different. 


Two related reasons explain the Israeli Arabs’ ` 


behavior. First was the framing of the dispute with 
the Palestinians over Jerusalem sovereignty. The 
Israeli government's argument for sovereignty over 
Haram al-Sharif/Temple Mount was not based on 
Israeli security needs, legality, international legiti- 
macy, or even use of property—but simply that it is 
important religiously to Jews. For Muslim Israelis, 
the argument placed them on the other side. 

The second reason is related to the rise of Islamic 
religious groups. In the past decade, many of Israel's 
Islamic religious groups have participated in Israeli 
politics. Since Israel's founding in 1948, some Arabs, 
especially religious Muslims, initially opposed par- 
ticipation in Israeli politics, since they viewed the 
state as illegitimate—although the vast majority of 
Arabs actively participated. But after the 1993 Oslo 
accords, Islamic religious groups fielded their own 
political candidates for the Knesset and encouraged 
their public to vote. 

Their strategy became a traditional democratic 
politics game: how to win the greatest number of 
Arab votes in the elections. Religion was employed 
to obtain support, since most Israeli Arabs are Mus- 
lim. The irony: as Israel’s Arabs became more 
Israeli—increasingly accepting and participating in 
state institutions—their activism, which has gener- 
ated electoral support in Israel’s democratic system, 
has also focused attention on their core issues of 
Arab and Palestinian identity as tools of political 
mobilization. And Jerusalem is the perfect tool. 

But the issues politicians exploit obviously res- 
onate with the Arab public in Israel, although most 
are not militant. And when confrontations with 
police result in many civilian deaths and injuries, 
the issue becomes very personal—nearly everyone 
in the small Arab community is related to one of the 
victims. The police, and the state, quickly become 
the “bad guys,” accentuating prevalent feelings that 
the state still does not accept Arabs as full citizens. 
This is a prescription for protracted civil conflict. 

The framing of issues between Israel and the 
Palestinians in religious terms, fueled by the ques- 
tion of Jerusalem, has led to the beginning of a trans- 


formation that has begun to mobilize Arabs within 
Israel, and Arabs and Muslims worldwide. Increas- 
ingly the conflict is no longer only Palestinian-Israeli, 
but also Arab-Israeli, and even Muslim-Jewish. 


THE STAKES 

The conflict between Israel and the Palestinians, 
and the violence that has led to the death of hun- 
dreds and the wounding of thousands—mostly 
Palestinians—since September, are not religious. Nor 
is religion the primary reason for the fury of Pales- 
tinians, most of whom have been born under occu- 
pation and have never had full freedom and 
independence. For Israelis, despite the obvious asym- 
metry of power favoring them, and despite the fact 
that the casualties in the conflict are overwhelmingly 
Palestinian, the sense of insecurity remains real. Nei- 
ther side will ultimately reach a stable settlement 
through force, and both are destined to be neighbors. 
Only through a negotiated agreement that considers 
the primary interests of both sides will peace be 
achieved. But the creeping religious-ethnic framing 
of the conflict, if allowed to take hold, could mean a 
long and bloody wait before a new perspective 
emerges that facilitates mutual compromise. 

For American diplomacy, the priority must be 
preserving the nationalist framing of the conflict 
and separating the religious status from the issue of 
political sovereignty. This framing of the conflict 
must be maintained, and must be the basis for pro- 
posals on core issues such as Jerusalem and the 
Palestinian refugees, even if an agreement on these 
issues may not be achievable in the short term. 


. More broadly, a comprehensive American review of 


policy toward the Middle East is warranted, given 
the changes that have occurred within the region in 
the past decade, and given the rising public pres- 
sure on governments whose stability has been the 
cornerstone of American Middle East policy. In par- 
ticular, the paradigm that separated the actions of 
Arab governments from the sentiments of their 
public must now be reexamined. 

In the end, no third party can impose a lasting 
settlement on Israel and the Palestinians; both sides 
will have to find their own formula for compromise. 
But the history of Arab-Israeli negotiations shows 
that the help of third parties has been indispensable. 
Despite its reduced clout, the United States remains 
in the best position to help. The new American 
president will not be able to avoid an active Ameri- 
can diplomatic role: the events since September 
have made the Palestinian-Israel conflict more con- 
sequential for vital American interests than at any 
point since the Arab oil embargo in 1974. a 
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Israel and the Palestinians: 
The Bitter Fruits of Hegemonic Peace 


(GLENN E. ROBINSON 


he violence that erupted in the West Bank ing to Friedman, Arafat then returned home and 
and Gaza Strip at the end of September 2000 ignited the war that would happily prevent him 


came as no surprise to many observers. from ever having to make the hard choice for peace. 
Warnings of trouble ahead had been issued repeat- Besides showing a breathtaking ignorance of his- 
edly by many commentators. The path-breaking tory and Palestinian politics, this argument contains 
Israeli-Palestinian parliamentarian Azmi Bishara within it what I call the “microwave” theory of 
had warned once again in June that the “maximum political violence: Arafat can push a button and 
Israel is prepared to compromise won't reach the immediately create a rush of frenzied energy, and 
minimum expectations of the Palestinians. I do not then push another button to immediately stop it. 
think it is either war or peace, but there is a con- The notion of Palestinians-as-automatons would 
frontation coming.” Even Yasir Arafat begged the tightly be dismissed as ludicrous, perhaps even 
Americans not to go forward with the Camp David racist, if applied to nearly any other people. It is an 
summit in July because the parties were not yet equally absurd path to comprehending the tragic 
ready to strike a final deal. If the summit failed, he turn of events in Palestine. How should we under- 
argued, instability would almost certainly follow. stand the recent violence? 


His pleas fell on the deaf ears of an American team 
that was overly anxious to cut a final peace deal in GROWING DISCONTENT 





the last days of Bill Clinton's presidency. Palestinian anger in September could be seen at 
Yet even with these warnings, rarely has such a three different levels. First, long-simmering dis¢on- 
major foreign policy issue been so poorly under- tent with the Oslo peace process had been growing. 
stood and reported in the American media as has Seven years after the famous 1993 handshake on the 
this recent outbreak of violence. The crisis largely White House lawn between Israeli Prime Minister 
has been reported as “Arafat’s war” (to use New York Yitzhak Rabin and Palestinian Authority (PA) Presi- 
Times columnist Thomas Friedman’s provocative dent Yasir Arafat, most Palestinians have seen few 
phrase), a deliberate war launched by the Palestini- tangible benefits of “peace.” After all those years and 
ans against Israeli peacemakers. In this way of so many agreements (Oslo I, Gaza-Jericho, Oslo II, 
thinking, when decision time came for the Pales- Hebron, Wye), Palestinians still controlled only 13.1 
tinians at Camp David—the historic opportunity to percent of the West Bank and none of East Jerusalem. 
accept a generous Israeli offer and end the con- For the benefit of 400 Jewish settlers living in down- 
flict—Arafat balked, still more comfortable playing town Hebron, 20,000 Palestinians in nearby neigh- 
the role of guerrilla leader than statesman. Accord- borhoods were kept under a constant and harsh 
military occupation. For the benefit of 5,000 Jewish 
GLENN E. ROBINSON, the author of Building a pasate: State: settlers, Israel still controlled one-third of the Gaza 
The Incomplete Revolution (Bloomington: Indiana University Strip—at the expense of the more than 1 million 
Press, 1997), is an associate professor in the School of Interna- Palestinians living there. 


; tional Graduate Studies at the Naval Postgraduate School in Settl ; d Tücionh 
Monterey, California and a research fellow at the Center for ettlement expansion and new cons AGNON NAVE 
Middle Fastern Studies at the University of California, Berkeley. continued every year since the Declaration of Prin- 
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ciples was signed in 1993. New settlements have 
been built in the West Bank and Gaza under both 
Labor and Likud party governments in Israel. Not 
only is the transfer of civilian populations to occu- 
pied territory explicitly forbidden by international 
law, the transfers also violate Oslo’s prohibition 
against undertaking unilateral acts that would prej- 
udice the final status negotiations. Even though 
Ehud Barak was elected Israel’s prime minister in 
1999 on a clear peace platform, the rate of settle- 
ment building increased 51 percent under his gov- 
ernment. Today, some 200,000 Jewish settlers live in 
nearly 200 settlements in the West Bank and Gaza 
(an additional 130,000 Jewish Israelis also reside in 
East Jerusalem). Not one settler or settlement has 
been removed in seven years of the “peace process.” 

Thus, for most Palestinians, seven years of peace 
had not significantly changed the daily reality of liv- 
ing under military occupation. Various forms of clo- 
sure occasionally 





that did not vary significantly with the vagaries of 
the peace process. However, the surveys also 
showed that Palestinians were perhaps naive or 
even myopic about what the Oslo process would 
accomplish: despite the cautions given by numer- 
ous opposition figures and intellectuals, most Pales- 
tinians believed that peace would lead to the 
removal of illegal Israeli settlements, a recognition 
of the right of return for millions of Palestinian 
refugees (and the actual return of many to what is 
now Israel), and a complete withdrawal by Israel to 
the 1967 borders, as called for in UN Security Coun- 
cil resolutions 242 and 338. 

The Camp David summit showed clearly that the 
peace envisioned by Palestinians was not the peace 
Israel was prepared to offer. In the wake of Camp 
David's failure, both sides offered starkly contrast- 
ing descriptions of what had actually transpired in 
the closed meetings. By mutual agreement, no offi- 
cial documenta- 





imposed by Israel 
prevented workers 
from going to their 
jobs and students 
from attending uni- 


The notion of Palestinians-as-automatons would rightly 
be dismissed as ludicrous, perhaps even racist, 
if applied to nearly any other people. 





tion (for example, 
minutes of meet- 
ings) was released, 
save the closing 
communiqué read 





versities. Any travel 

outside specific urban areas had to be undertaken 
with Israeli permission—which was often denied. 
Access to Jerusalem and its holy places was forbid- 
den to about 95 percent of the Palestinian popula- 
tion. Only for a Palestinian who never left his or her 
home city could life under military occupation be 
said to have ended. Indeed, the arguments advanced 
by Oslo’s early opponents were seen to be coming 
true: this peace process was not leading to a real 
peace, but to a restructured occupation enforced not 
by the Israeli Defense Forces (IDF) but, ironically, by 
Arafat and the Palestinian police. By the early sum- 
mer of 2000, Arafats approval rating among Pales- 
tinians had dropped to 31 percent, a startling decline 
in popularity for “Mr. Palestine.” Was he really the 
president of Palestine or merely Israels chief of police 
in the West Bank and Gaza? 

The Camp David summit in July created a sec- 
ond level of discontent for Palestinians. Surveys 
over the past seven years had shown two, perhaps 
contradictory, findings. First, Palestinians over- 
whelmingly supported peace with Israel, a finding 





1The figure has been variously reported as annexing from 
between 5 percent and 13 percent of the West Bank. Since 
no official maps or documents were released by the parties, 
the figures vary according to interpretation. 


by President Clin- 

ton. However, Israel likely was prepared neither to 
acknowledge the Palestinian right of return as laid 
out in UN resolution 194 (and therefore to accept 
responsibility for the expulsion of Palestinians in 
1948), nor to accept more than a token return of 
Palestinians to Israel—and only under humanitar- 
ian, not legal, provisions. Moreover, Israel insisted 
on maintaining sovereignty over most of East 
Jerusalem, including the Old City. Finally, most 
West Bank settlements would be annexed to Israel. 
While the failure to reach agreement over 
Jerusalem was reported to have been the biggest 
stumbling block at Camp David, the proposed 
annexation by Israel of about 10 percent of the West 
Bank was an equally large problem from the Pales- 
tinian perspective.! Israel's reported proposal would 
have cut the West Bank into three cantons, each 
completely surrounded by areas of Israeli control. 
Israel would annex the area around the settlements 
of Ma’ale Adumim and the Etzion Bloc, extending 
Israeli territory from West Jerusalem to the Jordan 
River. This would split the West Bank in half. A sec- 
ond area of annexation would stretch from the set- 
tlement of Ariel in the northern part of the West 
Bank all the way to the Jordan, cutting the West 
Bank into thirds. Finally, Israel would annex a rib- 
bon of land all along the border with Jordan, effec- 


tively encircling each of the three cantons.2 For 
Palestinians, this proposal to turn the West Bank 
into a series of Bantustans was unacceptable, and 
could not serve as the basis of a viable state. 

After Camp David, no Palestinian could misun- 
derstand what Israel’s view of peace entailed—and 
it was widely and deeply rejected. Israel was nego- 
tiating as though the conflict had begun in 1967, 
while the Palestinians were negotiating as though 
the conflict had begun in 1948—which, of course, 
is historically more accurate. Thus, for Israel, 
refugees were not a major issue, and its willingness 
to cede about 90 percent of the land taken in 1967 
was viewed as extremely generous. From this stand- 
point, the Palestinians were highly inflexible in 
rejecting Israel’s offer. For the Palestinians, dating 
the conflict to 1948 meant that the refugee issue 
was central, and also that their concession was the 
78 percent of historic Palestine that Israel had 
already taken. From the Palestinian perspective, for 
Israel to also try to claim part of its gains from the 
1967 war was not only greedy, but also in violation 
of the terms of reference for the negotiations, that 
is, UN resolutions 242 and 338. 

The spark that ignited this tinderbox of Pales- 
tinian resentment, the third level of discontent, was 
Likud party leader Ariel Sharon’s deliberately 
provocative visit to a religious site in Jerusalem on 
September 28, a place known to Jews as the Temple 
Mount and to Muslims as the Noble Sanctuary 
(Haram al-Sharif). Bluntly put, in Palestinian histo- 
riography, Sharon is an unindicted war criminal. He 
has been associated with some of the most horrific 
episodes in the Palestinian national tragedy, dating 
nearly 50 years. In 1953, as a young officer in the DF, 
Sharon led the infamous Unit 101 in a nighttime 
attack on the Palestinian village of Qibya in which 
69 civilians were killed, most by having their homes 
blown up over their heads. Eighteen years later, Israel 
once again called on Sharon to suppress a Palestinian 
uprising in Gaza. He did so ruthlessly, killing and 
exiling scores of Palestinians. Sharon was the mas- 
termind of the 1982 invasion of Lebanon that killed 
an estimated 19,000 Arabs, mostly Palestinians, and 
included the massacre of hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of Palestinian civilians in the refugee camps 
of Sabra and Shatilla. The massacre occurred after the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) had already 





2See Ha'aretz, November 14, 2000, and the derivative maps 
at <www.infopal.org/palnews/amira2.htm>. 

3Some of the discussion in this section draws on Glenn E. 
Robinson, “News and Analysis,” Center for Policy Analysis 
on Palestine, September 12, 2000. 
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departed Lebanon, leaving the safety of their remain- 
ing families in American hands—an obligation the 
United States failed to fulfill. Although an official 
Israeli investigation found that Sharon bore personal 
indirect responsibility for these massacres, his polit- 
ical career in Israel blossomed. 

Sharon's September visit to the Temple Mount 
occurred just a few days after the observation of the 
eighteenth anniversary of the Sabra and Shatilla 
massacre. A tireless proponent of settlements and 
an opponent of Oslo from the beginning, Sharon 
has provocatively established a residence in the 
heart of the Muslim quarter of Jerusalem's Old City. 
In short, it would be hard to imagine an Israeli 
more hated by Palestinians than Ariel Sharon, and 
his visit—designed to politically kill Oslo and Ehud 
Barak, and to slow the political return of former 
Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu within the 
Likud ranks—was largely successful from Sharon’s 
point of view. 

The story of the recent turmoil and violence 
should be understood, however, not in terms of per- 
sonalities and tactics, but rather in deeper, struc- 
tural terms—that of a hegemonic peace. 


THE HEGEMONIC PEACE 

A hegemonic peace is defined as a peace between 
two significantly unequal powers that nevertheless 
retain the autonomy to accept or reject the terms of 
settlement.3 It is not a peace between relative 
equals, nor is it a “peace” completely imposed on 
an utterly vanquished enemy. Unlike these last two 
types of peace, a hegemonic peace tends to be desta- 
bilizing to both the hegemon (in this case Israel) 
and to the weaker party (Palestine). The Israeli- 
Palestinian peace process is clearly hegemonic in 
nature, accurately reflecting the broad (im)balance 
of power between Israel and Palestine. 

While many hold dear the notion of a “just 
peace,” peace treaties invariably reflect power, not 
justice. The Israeli-Palestinian negotiations and 
agreements over the past seven years are no differ- 
ent. On every major issue, Israel’s power has held 
sway over Palestine’s justice. All the key issues have 
been left for last—at Israel's insistence. Only at 
Camp David, for the first time, were the central 
issues of Jerusalem and refugees—among others— 
discussed. On each core issue, Israel holds the 
power on the ground to decide what to implement. 
No refugee can return without Israel’s approval; no 
settlement can be dismantled without Israel's say- 
so; no land can be returned to the Palestinians with- 
out Israeli consent. The peace process should be 
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understood more as an internal Israeli debate about 
how much to concede of all that it controls, rather 
than as negotiations between Israel and Palestine. 
Most of that internal Israeli debate has centered on 
how much of the 22 percent of Palestine not cap- 
tured in 1948 should be returned to the Palestini- 
ans. Israeli hawks want to maintain permanent 
Israeli control over all the Palestinian lands, while 
Israeli doves are willing to cede virtually all the 
West Bank and Gaza. 

The Palestinians have no comparable leverage on 
Israel. No illegal Palestinian settlements exist in 
Israel; no Israeli refugees pine to return to Gaza; no 
Palestinian troops occupy Israeli lands. The only 
leverage Palestinians have over Israel is the auton- 
omy to reject Israeli proposals. This autonomy is 
not inconsequential, because this rejection prevents 
Israeli normalization with the Arab world, and it 
can create serious instability—as the last few 
months have shown. Still, in the final analysis, 
Israel controls what happens—or does not hap- 
pen—on the ground. 

A hegemonic peace tends to be far more unsta- 
ble than a peace based on a reasonable balance of 
power or on complete domination. Compelling 
logic can be offered as to why a hegemonic peace 
produces instability for both polities. For the 
weaker party, explaining instability is rather obvi- 
ous. Considerable opposition to the government 
will arise for signing a peace that so obviously com- 
promises national rights in the eyes of the popula- 
tion. Political opposition at the social level 
strengthens, while the “capitulating” government 
feels compelled to crack down on dissent. Polariza- 
tion occurs that, in simple terms, pits the state 
against its own society. 

Ironically, a hegemonic peace is destabilizing for 
the powerful party as well. Outsiders usually view 
such a peace as disproportionately benefiting the 
more powerful party. Internally, however, dissent 
against the government focuses on the utter lack of 
necessity to make any significant concessions. By def- 
inition, the powerful party is not compelled by the 
weaker party to concede anything. The opposition in 
the hegemonic power uses a discourse created in 
wartime to assert that any meaningful concessions 
are not only unwarranted given the circumstances of 
power and (their own constructed) morality, but are 
a sign of government weakness and betrayal. 

This has been the history of the past seven years 
in the West Bank and Gaza. While moments of 
exhilaration have occurred, such as during the fall 
1995 Israeli withdrawal from some major urban 


areas in the West Bank, for the most part the peace 
process has failed to realize Palestinian national 
rights. Through the years, as the failure of the PLO 
to “deliver” in its negotiations with Israel has 
become more apparent to more Palestinians, dissent 
has increased. In turn, the pa has had to use various 
types of repression to ensure containment of the 
opposition. The violence during the fall of 2000 
temporarily strengthened Palestinian unity, but the 
internal contradictions within Palestine eventually 
will resurface. The polarization, repression, vio- 
lence, and instability born of a hegemonic peace 
will only intensify. 

Israel too will continue to suffer from instability 
brought on by a hegemonic peace process and any 
final deal that is eventually cut. While Palestinian 
oppositional discourse rejects as unjust the peace 
terms, the oppositional discourse in Israel, speak- 
ing the language of power, rejects as unnecessary 
any significant concessions to a much weaker—and 
much hated—party. As with Palestine, this pattern 
has been apparent in Israel since the first Oslo 
accord was signed in 1993. The large Israeli oppo- 
sition has consistently berated Prime Ministers 
Rabin, Peres, and Barak for “selling out” Zionism 
when no significant external pressure on Israel 
compels it to make concessions. Even the rejec- 
tionist Netanyahu government was harshly criti- 
cized by the opposition in Israel when it signed the 
Hebron and Wye River accords. 

While the assassination of Rabin in 1995 was the 
most obvious example of the instability born of a 
hegemonic peace, the sharply vitriolic turn of Israeli 
public discourse since Oslo is perhaps a better indi- 
cator of the impact of this kind of peace on the 
Israeli body politic. As in Palestine, Israelis have ral- 
lied around the flag somewhat during the recent 
violence, but this will be short-lived. 

Compare Israels three peace treaties with Arab 
countries. Although Israel was clearly more militar- 
ily powerful than Egypt, their peace treaty in 1979 
was between two strong states that had shown they 
could cause considerable damage to one another. 
There was a rough parity. That peace, however cold, 
has stood the test of time. Few in Israel question its 
wisdom. Broadly speaking, a similar statement can 
be made for how Israel’s public has greeted the 
Jordan-Israel peace treaty: no significant force in 
Israel has denounced the government for making 
that peace deal because Israel was compelled to 
make no significant concessions (its popular recep- 
tion in Jordan, conversely, has been quite hostile). 

Only with the Palestinians has peace proved so 


destabilizing to Israel. Given Israels domestic polit- 
ical cleavages, no final-status peace deal likely will 
change this. In fact, if the past seven years of assas- 
sination, recrimination, and vitriolic public discourse 
are prologue to Israel’s future, then intense and often 
nasty polarization of Israel’s domestic politics pre- 
dicted by one of Israel’s more astute scholars will 
likely be at hand.4 


THE INSIDER-OUTSIDER DIVIDE 

While the concept of hegemonic peace provides 
the broad parameters within which contemporary 
Palestinian politics should be understood, inside 
those parameters Palestinian politics has been fluid 
since the failure at Camp David. The most signifi- 
cant internal Palestinian political cleavage today is 
not between the militant Islamic group Hamas and 
the PLO (which have temporarily mended their 
fences), but between the “insiders” and the “out- 
siders.” The Palestinians from the West Bank and 
Gaza (the insiders) openly refer to the 100,000 or 
so Palestinians who have returned to Palestine since 
Oslo as “outsiders.” More precisely, since the PLO 
headquarters returned to Palestine from Tunisia, the 
PLO returnees are known as the “Tunisians.” The 
great irony of the Oslo accord is that it brought to 
power in Palestine an outside political elite that did 
not lead the revolution—the 1987~1993 intifada, 
or uprising—but rather promised to end it. In try- 
ing to consolidate their newfound power, Arafat 
and the PA undertook to restructure Palestinian pol- 
itics toward an authoritarian bent.5 

The “Tunisians” dominate the pa bureaucracy in 
Palestine. Starting with Yasir Arafat, the Tunisians 
hold most of the key Pa power positions. While 
Arafat has the stature and history to largely protect 
him against personal criticism, the same cannot be 
said of any other outsider. Outsider domination is 
particularly strong in the police and security appa- 
ratuses. Indeed, of the 15 or so police and security 
services in Palestine (the exact number is unknown 
since most are illegal under Oslo), all but two are 
dominated by outsiders loyal to Arafat. The two 
armed forces in Palestine that can be understood to 
be predominately “insider” in their orientations are 
Jibril Rajub’s Preventative Security Service (a rec- 
ognized arm of the pa in the West Bank), and the 
armed militia of Fatah, the Tanzim. 





4See the conclusion in Ilan Peleg, ed., The Middle East 
Peace Process: Interdisciplinary Perspectives (Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1998). 

5For details see Glenn Robinson, “Authoritarianism with a 
Palestinian Face,” Current History, January 1998. 
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The official Palestinian police and security forces 
played only a small role in the recent violence, and 
virtually none during the early clashes in October. 
The Palestinians doing most of the shooting instead 
came from the Tanzim, a ragtag militia made up of 
intifada veterans. The Tanzim has no rigid hierar- 
chy and is not a disciplined—or even very effec- 
tive—military force. However, given the insider 
credentials of most of its members, it has a popular 
legitimacy on the Palestinian streets unrivaled by 
the other repressive and generally hated security 
forces. Although Arafat does not control the 
Tanzim in a meaningful way, the Tanzim is not 
anti-Arafat; rather, it lacks the organizational hier- 
archy and discipline to be effectively either 
“ordered” to take to the streets or to cease and 
desist. Militias by their very nature have too much 
individual autonomy for truly effective central con- 
trol. And in any case, after Camp David, Arafat had 
no compelling political interest to crack down on 
the Tanzim; indeed, drawing from the Vietnamese 
experience, the Palestinian leadership spoke openly 
about pursuing Palestinian rights both at the nego- 
tiating table and on the ground through the use of 
the “legitimate force” of resistance. Violence in 
Israel proper, however, has been explicitly con- 
demned by Arafat and the pa. 

The voice of the Tanzim has been the secretary 
general of Fatah in the West Bank, Marwan al- 
Barghouti. Barghouti is young (41), a popular and 
charismatic figure among Palestinians, and as much 
at home in Palestine’s Legislative Council, where he 
is an elected parliamentarian, as he is in confronta- 
tions with Israel. A veteran of the intifada, Barghouti 
spent years in Israeli jails—institutions that have 
“graduated” many of Palestine’s best and brightest. 
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Because of his strong personal loyalty to Arafat, 
Barghouti has been able to “push the envelope” on 
criticism of the pa. He has been an outspoken voice 
for democracy in Palestine and against the corrup- 
tion of the pa. Most of the large Fatah movement 
also remains loyal to Arafat, in part because of the 
privileged position it has been afforded in Palestine. 
Fatah cadres represent the most important “insider” 
pillar of pa rule. This loyalty, however, does not 
translate into automatic support on every issue, and 
certainly does not mean total control. Too many fac- 
tions and cleavages exist within Fatah today for it 
to speak with a unified voice. 

Power in Palestine is thus more complex than the 
microwave theory allows. The regime has clear social 
bases of support even beyond the “Tunisians” and the 
Fatah movement, including the landowning notable 
families from Palestine’s past and those Palestinians 
that benefit from the pa’s large patronage machine. 
The pa does not rule by repression alone—far from 
it. The failure of Camp David and the subsequent 
violence, however, may have caused a fundamental 
shift in the ruling coalition in Palestine. 

With the exception of Arafat himself, members of 
the Oslo elite—the outsiders—have been conspicu- 
ous by their political absence since September. Many 
have virtually disappeared from the Palestinian pub- 
lic scene, including Mahmud Abbas, the presump- 
tive successor to Arafat; Ahmad Qurei, the speaker 
of the Legislative Council; and Nabil Shath, a cabi- 
net minister and the pa’s unofficial representative to 
Western donors and businesspeople. While it is still 
too early to say for sure, Arafat seems to be shifting 


his ruling coalition away from an excessive reliance 
on the outsiders to more fully integrate the intifada 
elite from the inside, epitomized by Barghouti. 

Had Arafat accepted Israel’s offer at Camp David, 
the violence in recent months would have been 
more in the form of a Palestinian civil war. Or as 
Arafat reportedly asked Clinton when the American 
president was pushing hard for him to accept Barak's 
offer: “Do you want to attend my funeral?” With the 
exception of Arafat, the outsider elite has been dis- 
credited by its failure to deliver Palestinian rights 
through the Oslo framework. Arafat seems to have 
sensed this and is now seeking to rely much more 
on insider support—on the hitherto marginalized 
intifada elite—for his political survival. 

This trend could have far-ranging consequences 
if it continues. The intifada elite would be less will- 
ing than the “Tunisians” to agree to a deal with Israel 
that does not meet basic Palestinian rights. More- 
over, as the recent Tanzim activity suggests, they are 
also more willing to engage Israel in political vio- 
lence to attain those rights than were the Oslo archi- 
tects. Conversely, given their more democratic bent 
and grassroots popularity, the intifada elite is much 
better suited to make any Israeli agreement stick. In 
short, this apparent transition would, in the'long 
run, create a more stable Palestine better able to live 
peacefully with Israel. While the logic of hegemonic 
peace mitigates against this scenario being realized, 
one cannot dismiss the possibility. As social scien- 
tist Barrington Moore noted long ago, sometimes 
violence is the necessary—if unfortunate—midwife 
to a better political future. | 


| “The sense of solidarity that characterized Israeli society half a century ago has 
| _diŝsipated as society has divided into contentious, often conflicting groups. ... 

a [But] since the Jerusalem intifada erupted in October, many in Jewish. Israeli soci- 
` ety have refocused their hostility: PA President Yasir Arafat-has become the arch- 
enemy. .-. . Barak, however, has been unable to. form a néw majority coalition or 
l . capitalize on the anti-Arafat emotion sweeping through the Jewish community.” 
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Barak’s Israel 
DON PERETZ 
nly two years after celebrating its jubilee Following the defeat of Shimon Peres in the 1996 
() anniversary, Israel was plunged into a criti- election, Barak was nominated by several former 
cal domestic and foreign policy crisis. The Rabin ministers to replace Peres as Labor Party 
government Prime Minister Ehud Barak formed fol- leader; he won the 1997 primary with 50.3 percent 
lowing his sweeping victory in May 1999 began to of the party’s votes. Barak’s major tactic in gaining 
disintegrate within weeks after his inauguration. electoral support was to court a small sector of the 
The country’s multiparty system fragmented into political right and the “undecided” Israeli voters. 
several factions divided by conflicting ideologies, These included former supporters of the right-wing 
ethnic tensions, and economic and social differ- nationalist Likud party, many of them Oriental 
ences. The promised peace program that had (Mizrachi or Sephardi) Jews, new Russian immi- 
brought Barak to power appeared to have collapsed grants who voted for Benjamin Netanyahu in 1996, 
as contacts with Syria and the Palestinian Author- and moderate Orthodox religious Jews. Shortly after 
ity (PA) were severed. By the end of 2000 Israel was becoming Labors leader, Barak publicly apologized 
confronted with a low-intensity war along its bor- to the Oriental Jews for the economic and social 
ders with the projected Palestinian state and a grow- neglect they had suffered during Labors reign. Real- 
ing apprehension of an uprising among the izing that many right-wing voters might be reluctant 
country’s 1 million Palestinian Arab citizens. As the to vote for him under a “Labor” ballot, Barak 
Jerusalem Post had observed in May, Barak had “yet changed the name of his electoral list to One Israel 
to deliver even a fraction of the ambitious promises and united Labor with Gesher, which had been for- 
with which he showered the public.” merly allied with Likud, and with Meimad, a mod- 
erate, dovish Orthodox group. 

BARAK’S ELECTORAL VICTORY In the 1999 contest for prime minister Barak held 
When Barak began his quest for the prime min- the upper hand against Netanyahu, who had alien- 
istry he had only three years of legislative experi- ated many key leaders in his own Likud party. The 
ence. Before becoming former Prime Minister most militant included former Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin’s protégé, Barak pursued a military Yitzhak Shamir and Benny Begin, son of Likud 
career during which he rose to the rank of lieu- founder Menachem Begin. They accused Netanyahu 
tenant general and chief of staff. As Israel’s most- of betrayal for agreeing to return parts of the occu- 
decorated soldier—a hero who had participated in pied West Bank and Gaza to Palestinian control. 
some of the most dangerous missions undertaken This, they charged, was tantamount to treason 
by the Israel Defense Forces (1DF)—he was per- because it undermined the Likud goal of unifying 

ceived as a leader to be trusted with the country’s all the “Land of Israel” under Jewish hegemony. 
security while concluding peace with the Arabs. At the dovish end of Likud’s political spectrum 





were moderates, including former Chief of Staff 
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form the new National Union; the moderates joined 
with several Laborites to create the Center Party. 

Netanyahu's loss of support among his own con- 
stituencies, a growing desire for an end to conflict, 
and Barak's sterling qualifications contributed to 
Barak's landslide victory. The major thrust of Barak’s 
campaign was concluding peace with the Palestini- 
ans and Syria. He also promised to withdraw IDF 
forces from southern Lebanon, where for some 20 
years they had occupied a narrow strip of land, their 
“security zone,” as a bulwark against enemy infiltra- 
tion. As the number of Israeli casualties mounted, 
however, so too did public criticism of the Lebanon 
occupation and demands for withdrawal. Once peace 
agreements were signed, Barak promised to submit 
them to a national referendum, the first such proce- 
dure in Israel's history. 

Barak’s peace plans were circumscribed by four 
so-called red lines: Jerusalem would remain Israel's 
“united, eternal capital”; no return would occur to 
Israel’s 1967 borders, expanded after the 1967 war 
to include the West Bank and Gaza; no Palestinian 
or other foreign army would be permitted west of 
the Jordan River; and Jewish settlements established 
since 1967 would be kept in the occupied territo- 
ries. Barak firmly believed in separation between 
Israel and the Palestinian Authority (Pa), proposing 
a physical barrier—a wall or fence—to maintain 
separation. Gaza would be linked with Palestinian- 


controlled areas in the West Bank by a bypass high- . 


way preventing Palestinian trespass on Israeli soil. 

Barak’s domestic plans were no less ambitious. 
He promised 300,000 new jobs within four years, 
$1 billion in new infrastructure, and major 
improvements and investment in the underprivi- 
leged Israeli Arab sector. “My government will be 
for all the citizens,” he promised. “Hospital beds 
will come before settlement spending [in the occu- 
pied areas] and work places before money to 
yeshivot [seminaries for Orthodox Jews]. Student 
loans will be more important than the West Bank 
bypass roads to nowhere.” 


POLITICAL FRAGMENTATION 

Despite Barak’s stunning personal victory—he 
won a 12 percent margin over Netanyahu in the 
1999 election—both One Israel and Likud suffered 
major losses. Under the new electoral system inau- 





1The 1 million recent immigrants from the former Soviet 
Union are politically organized into two major parties, 
Natan Sharansky’s Yisrael B’Aliya and Avigdor Lieberman's 
Yisrael Beiteinu. 


gurated in 1996, voters cast two ballots, one for 
prime minister and a second for a political party or 
Knesset list. This enabled voters to select a candi- 
date for prime minister from one party while vot- 
ing for a different Knesset list of their choice. The 
concept was based on the assumption that a sepa- 
rate vote would enable the prime minister to make 
decisions free from party politics. 

Instead of strengthening the political system, the 
new procedure resulted in a fragmented Knesset, 
with 15 parties or lists and a serious decline in the 
strength of the two major parties, Likud and Labor 
(One Israel), formerly the bulwarks of the system. 
With Labors decline from 36 seats in the fourteenth 
Knesset to 26 in the fifteenth, and Likud’s collapse 
from 32 to 19 seats, neither was in a position to 
control a new government (their combined strength 
had peaked in 1981; when they together won 95 of 
120 Knesset seats and were able to form a powerful 
coalition). Although Barak received strong support 
from the electorate, he would now have to form a 
coalition from a wide and diverse range of factions 
within the Knesset. 

The greatest surprise in the 1999 election was 
the emergence of the Orthodox Sephardi Shas as the 
third-largest—and now the fastest-growing—party, 
it increased its presence from 4 seats in 1984 to 17 
in 1999. Because Barak’s party had fewer parlia- 
mentary deputies than any prime minister in Israel's 
history, and because of the Knesset’s factionaliza- 
tion, Shas became an almost indispensable member 
of any new government coalition. 

All previous cabinets had also been coalitions 
because no party had ever won a majority. Barak, 
however, now faced establishing a government of 
opposites: militant secularists and ultra-Orthodox; 
hawks opposed to the Oslo agreements and doves 
favoring greater concessions for peace; socialists 
and advocates of free enterprise. His choices 
included a government focused on domestic issues 
or one dedicated to completing the peace process. 
The objective was to obtain backing from at least 
61 of the 120 Knesset members. 

With Likud, Center, Shinui (a militantly secular 
party), and the “Russian” parties (formed to back 
demands of recent immigrants from the former 
Soviet Union), Barak could rally 67 supporters but 
would have to emphasize domestic over foreign 
policy matters because Likud would never vote for 
his peace program.! This coalition might approve 
plans to separate “church and state” and for a writ- 
ten constitution, but would slow down negotiations 
with the Palestinians and Syria because of Likud’s 


opposition to surrendering more occupied territory. 
A peace-oriented government that included the left- 
wing Meretz (a loyal partner in the peace process), 
Am Ehad (One Nation dissidents from the Labor 
Party), Center, Shinui, and the Russian and Arab 
parties with a total of 70 Knesset seats would have a 
secular orientation by omitting Shas. But such a 
government would depend on the Knessets 10 Arab 
votes to obtain a majority on security issues, a con- 
tingency Barak wanted to avoid. Reliance on the 
Arab minority in security matters would subject the 
government to sharp criticism and vitiate the cred- 
ibility of a peace agreement in the eyes of Likud and 
Jewish ultranationalists. 

After weeks of bargaining with these diverse fac- 
tions, Barak barely met the 45-day legal deadline to 
form a government. The new coalition, with 75 seats, 
included Meretz, Center, Natan Sharansky’s Yisrael 
B’Aliya (“Israel in Immigration”), and three Ortho- 
dox religious parties: Shas, the National Religious 
Party (NRP), and United Torah Judaism (uty). Four of 
the seven had been 
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to annihilate the Jews of ancient Persia, was linked 
with the Amalekites, the biblical archenemy who 
had to be destroyed.) Some interpreted the desig- 
nation as incitement to assassinate Sarid. 

The dispute between Sarid and Rabbi Yosef was 
symptomatic of the deep ideological divide between 
Shas and Meretz. Shas largely represents Jews of 
Middle Eastern origin who have often been 
marginalized; many come from development towns 
and areas with poor housing, inadequate schools 
and social services, and higher rates of unemploy- 
ment and lower income than the Ashkenazi (mainly 
European ancestry) Jews. 

Meretz represents the more Western-educated 
Ashkenazi middle class considered left of the Labor 
Party because of its dovish approach to peace and its 
support for welfare programs. Its ministers are often 
at odds with social and economic policies of free- 
marketers in the cabinet. Meretz has been the 
strongest supporter of Barak’s peace initiatives, 
although Shas also was willing to back them at a 
price: a share of the 





members of Netan- 
yahu's Likud govern- 
ment, had supported 
most of his hawkish 
policies, and had 
backed him against Barak in the 1999 race for prime 
minister. The NRP, supported by many Jewish settlers 
in the West Bank, and Yisrael B’Aliya frequently took 
a more hardline stance on peace issues than 
Netanyahu himself. With this coalition Barak would 
have little room for maneuver on either peace or 
domestic issues. : 
Within weeks the coalition began to crumble. uy 
was the first to defect, protesting the government's 
“Sabbath violations”: permitting transport on a Sat- 
urday of a huge machine that would have blocked 
workday road traffic. A bitter dispute between 
Meretz and Shas over financing the latter’s schools 
was far more serious. The two parties constituted 
nearly half the new government, but one would 
have to go. The dispute began when Meretz Minis- 
ter of Education Yossi Sarid cracked down on the 
mismanagement and poor performance of the Shas 
school network known as Ma’ayan Ha-Hinuch Ha- 
Torani (The Spring of Torah Education). Because 
the schools were in disastrous condition, Sarid 
demanded a series of reforms, including closure of 
those with low enrollment. When he threatened to 
withhold funding for Shas schools he was labeled a 
“Haman” by Shas’ spiritual leader, former Sephardi 
Chief Rabbi Ovadia Yosef. (Haman, who attempted 





Both Israeli Jews and Arabs seem to have lost hope 
for improving mutual relations. 


budget sufficient to 
finance its schools 
and welfare programs. 

Barak soon appear- 
ed unable to hold his 
coalition together. Shas threatened to leave unless 
it received the funding it demanded for the survival 
of its institutions. At the same time Education Min- 
ister Sarid and Meretz were angered by pressures to 
give in to Shas demands. In June, Shas, the NRP, and 
Sharansky’s party joined the right-wing opposition 
in subjecting the government to a 61—48 parlia- 
mentary defeat in the first reading of a vote on early 
elections. However, when Barak acceded to Shas 
demands to rescue its bankrupt school system, 
Meretz instead resigned from the government. 
Although the Meretz departure placated Shas and 
temporarily saved the government, a month later 
Shas, the NRP, and Yisrael B’Aliya also quit in protest 
of expected concessions to the Palestinians. In July, 
as Barak prepared to leave for Camp David to par- 
ticipate in peace negotiations with the Palestinians, 
he withstood a no-confidence motion of 54 to 52, 
seven votes short of the majority required to topple 
his government and face new elections. 

By summer it became clear that the goal of achiev- 
ing peace with Syria and the Palestinians would not 
be achieved in the near future. Despite a diplomatic 
exchange between Barak and Syrian President Hafez 
al-Assad, the two never met, and peace talks col- 
lapsed in disagreement over the border between the 
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two countries. Early in the year, relations between 
Israel and the pa seemed far more promising. Barak 
and PA President Yasir Arafat met several times, and 
the media reported that they were on the verge of 
agreement at Camp David, separated only by the 
issue of Jerusalem’s status. Indeed, the Jerusalem 
issue caused a complete collapse of relations between 
Israel and the Palestinians. The provocative visit of 
Likud party leader Ariel Sharon to Jerusalem’s Tem- 
ple Mount/Haram al-Sharif with a retinue of fellow 
Likud leaders and a thousand armed Israeli police 
sparked a new intifada (uprising) that has escalated 
into a low-intensity war between Israeli and Pales- 
tinian forces. These events subverted further peace 
negotiations; they shifted Israel’s primary attention 
from a final settlement to internal security. 

When Barak returned from Camp David he 
renewed attempts to reconstitute his government, 
focusing on internal issues. He hoped to entice 
Likud leader Sharon into a wall-to-wall coalition. 
The plan was to enact within a year a broad “civic” 
reform and adopt Israel's first constitution. Efforts 
to enact a constitution began shortly after indepen- 
dence in 1948 but were opposed, mainly by the 
Orthodox establishment, which feared that such a 
document would institutionalize secularist values 
and limit its control over citizens’ private lives. 

Barak's plan included abolition of the Religious 
Affairs Ministry, the citadel of the Orthodox rab- 
binate; institution of universal national service 
(either military or civilian) for all citizens, includ- 
ing Orthodox, conscription-age Israelis; legitimiz- 
ing civil marriages, now the exclusive prerogative 
of the clergy; removing ethnic classification from 
identity cards; and imposing English, math, and cit- 
izenship studies on the entire school system— 
including the Haredi or Shas schools, which now 
focus on religious texts. It was unclear if this plan 
was a political tactic to drive the Orthodox parties 
back into government or a genuine ideological shift 
toward the secularization of Israeli society. 

Some observers also questioned whether the 
negotiations with Sharon were intended as a threat 
to the Palestinians: either call off the intifada and 
return to negotiations, they urged, or confront the 
hardliner who opposed concessions to the Arabs 
and who was allied with the Lebanese Maronites 
who massacred Palestinians in the Sabra and Shatilla 
refugee camps during the 1982 war in Lebanon. 


SCANDAL TIME 
During 1999, Israeli political life was overshad- 
owed by a series of scandals that touched leaders of 


nearly every major party. Police questioned Barak 
and his cabinet secretary, Isaac Herzog, on suspi- 
cion of violating the party-funding law. Former 
Prime Minister Netanyahu was accused of obstruct- 
ing justice, bribery, fraud, and breach of trust, but 
charges were dropped because of insufficient evi- 
dence. Transportation Minister and Center Party 
leader: Yitzhak Mordechai was investigated for the 
alleged sexual assault of a young woman and 
resigned as party leader and cabinet member 
because of the incident. President Ezer Weizman 
was probed for receiving funds from a millionaire 
friend. He too resigned. Rabbi Ovadia Yosef was 
investigated by the attorney general for his verbal 
attack on Education Minister Sarid. Avigdor Lieber- 
man, leader of the Russian-immigrant Yisrael Beit- 
einu (“Israel Our Home”) party, was charged by 
police with slander and bullying police officers. 
The malfeasance case of Aryeh Deri, founder and 
leader of Shas, was the most bizarre. He was con- 
victed and imprisoned for bribery, aggravated fraud, 
and breach of trust in a trial perceived by most Shas 
party members as blatant discrimination against 
Oriental immigrants and Orthodox Jews by the 
Ashkenazi establishment, by the government, and 
by the judicial system. Shas mentor Rabbi Yosef ’ 
railed against the Supreme Court for its abandon- 
ment of traditional Jewish values and proclaimed its 
judgments invalid. The Deri case caused an uproar 
throughout the Oriental community and drove a 
deeper wedge between it and the Ashkenazi estab- 
lishment. Why, asked the Shas constituency, should 
Ezer Weizman be free to resign without a jail sen- 
tence while their sainted Deri was the target of 
Ashkenazi vindictiveness? Soon after he was impris- 
oned, Deri’s followers set up a tent encampment 
complete with synagogue and cooking facilities out- 
side the walls of the prison at which he was being 
held so that the community could be with its leader. 
The Oriental Orthodox Jewish community, 
largely represented by Shas, constitutes one of sev- 
eral large voting blocs any candidate for prime min- 
ister must cultivate. The “Russians” and the 
“Moroccans” (the largest group of Sephardim and 
the leadership of Shas), are often bitter enemies, 
divided by economic, social, and religious differ- 
ences. Most Russian immigrants are secular, and 
many have intermarried with non-Jews. A large per- 
centage arrived in Israel with advanced technologi- 
cal, artistic, or academic skills and achieved rapid 
upward mobility. Prior to the 1999 election the Shas 
minister who controlled acquisition of citizenship 
and identity documents made life difficult for many 


of the new Russian immigrants by questioning their 
Jewish origins. Consequently, Yisrael B’Aliya sought 
to capture the ministry in the last election; one of 
its Russian campaign slogans was “MVD pad.Shas 
Kontrol: nyet, NVD pad Nash Kontrol” (“Ministry 
of Interior Under Shas Control: No! Ministry of 
Interior Under Our Control!”). When Israel B’Aliya 
joined Barak’s government, Sharansky was rewarded 
with the post of interior minister, much to the cha- 
grin of Shas. ; 

Although the two Russian parties would support 
Barak's “civil revolution” and a secular-oriented 
constitution, both Sharansky and Lieberman are 
ardent nationalists, opposed to the Oslo agreement 
and territorial concessions to the Palestinians. 
Before Sharansky left the-cabinet, Barak attempted 
to co-opt him in peace efforts, inviting him to join 
Israel's Camp David delegation. Sharansky refused 
and wrote a scathing letter to the prime minister, 
accusing him of undermining Israels security with 
his “massive concessions” to the Palestinians. 
Lieberman, director general of Netanyahu’s prime 
minister's office from 1996 to 1998, is more mili- 
tant, opposed to the very idea of concessions. 


THE CULT OF PERSONALITY l 

Until its factionalization during the 1999 election, 
Likud was regarded as the alternative to Labor in cre- 
ating and leading Israels coalition governments. In 
the 1996 election the Likud constituency included a 
mixture of Oriental Jews, Russian immigrants, and 
Ashkenazi nationalists. But during the election year 
Netanyahu failed to hold together these diverse fac- 
tions. The Russians and the Orientals were too 
volatile a mixture; each bloc decided that its inter- 
ests were best served by supporting its respective 
ethnic party. Personality clashes and arguments over 
foreign policy divided the Likud leadership estab- 
lishment, resulting in the departure of a half-dozen 
chiefs, who defected to new party lists. 

When Likud lost 13 of its 32 seats, Netanyahu 
immediately resigned as prime minister and party 
leader, leaving affairs to Ariel Sharon, a product of 
the Ashkenazi elite and former IDF general. Sharon 
acquired a wide following among militant nation- 
alists because of his hawkish political views but is 
hated even more than was Netanyahu by Pales- 
tinian and Israeli Arabs, who regard him as the 
number-one enemy among Israel’s leaders. Sharon 
is against any territorial concessions to the Pales- 
tinians; he adamantly opposes abandoning even a 
single Jewish settlement in the West Bank and 
Gaza. Should Barak form a coalition with Likud led 
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by Sharon, any further progress in peace negotia- 
tions would be stymied. However, in an early 
November poll conducted by the Dahaf research 
institute in Tel Aviv, 39 percent of Israelis would 
vote for Sharon and only 41 percent for Barak. 

A major consideration in a Barak-Sharon alliance 
is to block the return of Netanyahu, who began to 
drop hints late in 2000 that he would be interested 
in recapturing Likud and the prime minister's office. 
Netanyahu'’s disappearance during the year and a half 
of Baraks travails has given him an advantage in the 
popularity contest for prime minister. In recent 
months his score in the polls has been rising; early in 
November he led Barak by 51 percent to 35 percent. 


“DISLOYAL” CITIZENS? 

-If Israels more than 1 million Palestinian 
Arabs—about one-fifth of the country’s citizens— 
were united, they would constitute a powerful polit- 
ical bloc. Although the 14 Arabs (including 2 
Druze) elected to the Knesset in 1999 were about 
equal to the percentage of Arab voters, they also 
represented a diverse constituency: three different 
Arab parties plus Arab Knesset deputies from Labor, 
Likud, and Meretz. The three Arab parties won 10 
of the 14 seats. The largest, the United Arab List 
(UAL), is a union of a secular and an Islamic party. 
As a result of the growing influence of the Islamic 
movement in Israel, the UAL overtook Hadash 
(Democratic Front for Peace and Equality), a coali- 
tion of Israel’s Communist Party and several other 
Arab factions. Like Shas among Jews, the UAL won 
support through the network of welfare services it 
provides to disadvantaged Arab communities. 

In 1999 Barak won about 95 percent of the Israeli 
Arab vote for prime minister. The percentage of Arab 
votes for Jewish parties sharply declined, however. By 
casting separate ballots for prime minister and for the 
Knesset, Arabs could vote against Netanyahu while 
supporting a party of their choice. Although Arab 
voters did not necessarily approve of One Israel’s pro- 
gram, Barak represented the lesser evil between the 
two candidates for prime minister. 

Given recent Israeli Arab unrest when Israeli 
police shot and killed several Arab citizens in the 
first wave of protests against Sharon’s September 
visit to the Temple Mount, their support for Barak 
in a forthcoming election is problematic. Israel’s 
Arab citizens find themselves in the midst of a 
deepening crisis. Most believe that Barak failed to 
keep promises about improving their economic and 
social status. Despite pledges from successive gov- 
ernments, allocations to Arab towns and villages fall 
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far short of those to Jewish towns of equal size. 
Municipal services such as sewers, water supply, 
and schools are inferior to those in Jewish commu- 
nities. Infant mortality among Arab citizens is twice 
that among Israeli Jews. About a third of Arab fam- 
ilies live below the poverty line. 

Disenchantment with second-class citizenship 
has led to growing tensions between the Arab 
minority and the Jewish majority. In recent years 
Arab demonstrations have increased and the num- 
ber of Arab organizations striving for equal rights 
has grown. Israeli Arabs have also emphasized their 
Palestinian identity. Matters came to a head in 
October during the Jerusalem intifada when they 
joined Palestinian protests sparked by Sharon's 
Temple Mount visit. Clashes between Arab citizens 
and Israeli security forces erupted throughout the 
country, even in areas where Jews and Arabs had 
long had amicable relations. Relations between the 
country’s Jewish and Arab citizens became so polar- 
ized that many Jewish Israelis accused the minor- 
ity of treason (in a Dahaf poll taken after the 
outbreak of violence, 74 percent of Jewish respon- 
dents said Israeli Arab behavior during the distur- 
bances was treasonous). 

Both Israeli Jews and Arabs seem to have lost 
hope for improving mutual relations. At a Tel Aviv 
University conference on Arab-Jewish relations in 
September, more than half the participants from 
each community felt that coexistence is impossible. 
In a November 17 Jerusalem Post article, Ismael Abu- 
Saad, Ben-Gurion University’s director of the Center 
for Bedouin Studies and Development underscored 
his community's growing disillusionment: “I am 
tired of the self-righteous attitude of the Jewish com- 
munity in Israel, and the ignorance about the situa- 
tion of Israels Arab citizens. . . . I’m tired of the 
quickness of the majority to accuse us of being ‘dis- 
loyal citizens’; while at the same time, government 
ministers, the police force . . . are continually telling 
us that is all we will ever be in their eyes.” : 

Intercommunal hatred is not confined to rela- 
tions between Jews and Arabs. A recent Hebrew 
University survey of 5,000 Jewish and 1,200 Arab 
students from 168 randomly selected high schools 
revealed growing factionalization among Israeli 
youth. The students were asked how much they 
love or hate the countrys major political parties and 
groups: Labor, Likud, haredim (ultra-Orthodox 
Jews), Arabs, Peace Now, and Jewish settlers in 
Gaza and the West Bank. Overall, 47 percent of the 
Jewish students said they hate haredim, 51 percent 
hate settlers, and 50 percent Arabs. When those 


questioned were subdivided according to ethnic, 
religious, and political backgrounds, results became 
more troubling. The findings have created a furor 
among educators and politicians concerned that dif- 
ferent groups “have no common language, no com- 
mon goals, no sense of shared future,” according to 
Dr. Yahoyada Amir, Hebrew University Lecturer and 
head of the Israel rabbinical program at Hebrew 
Union College in Jerusalem. The sense of solidarity 
that characterized Israeli society half a century ago 
has dissipated as society has divided into con- 
tentious, often conflicting groups. 

Baraks government has not ignored the problem. 
Shortly after taking office he planned to establish the 
Advisory Council for Religious-Secular Relations 
(Yahad) to discuss issues such as secular-religious 
tensions and to advise official institutions of its find- 
ings. Unfortunately, Yahad became the victim of 
political infighting; haredim have refused to serve as 
members of Yahad’s council if representatives of 
Reform or Conservative Jewish movements were 
included, and the organization has yet to receive 
more than a token budget. 

Since the Jerusalem intifada erupted in Octo- 
ber, many in Jewish Israeli society have refocused 
their hostility: pA President Yasir Arafat has 
become the archenemy, and the solidarity that 
characterized the country during previous wars 
has been revived. Even leading members of Peace 
Now are having second thoughts about conces- 
sions to the Palestinians. Barak, however, has been 
unable to form a new majority coalition or cap- 
italize on the anti-Arafat emotion sweeping 
through the Jewish community. 

In November, Barak was again faced with the 
threat of an overwhelming vote of no confidence 
leading to new elections. Barak, however, preempted 
the opposition by calling for new elections himself. 
Boasting that he “never lost an election,” he began 
negotiations with opposition leader Sharon to set a 
date for balloting. Then, in a suprise move, Barak 
resigned, setting the stage for an early election for 
prime minister in which only Knesset members 
could be candidates. Because he no longer held a 
Knesset seat, Netanyahu would thus be unable to 
run, increasing Barak’s chances for reelection. The 
surprise move angered Likud parliamentary 
deputies, who had hoped to take advantage of 
Netanyahu’s double-digit lead over Barak in the 
polls. They responded by introducing a bill, the 
“Netanyahu law,” that would enable their former 
leader to enter the race against Barak, which is 
expected to take place in early 2001. l E 
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“Long-time watchers of Iranian politics [believe] ath is moving away from the 
politics of Islamic revolution and toward the traditional politics of Iran. . 


. [But] authoritarianism is a recurring theme in Iranian history,- and some Iranian 


than the conservative clerics.” 





scholars openly wonder whether the reformists will be* ‘any less authoritarian 





Iran: Came the Revolution 


JON B. ALTERMAN 


he Islamic Republic of Iran defies easy cate- 
l gorization. Although the government is 
avowedly Islamic and its decisions overseen 
by a religiously appointed “supreme leader,” elec- 
tions are held regularly, often rewarding candidates 
opposed to the status quo with victory. Although 
the forced imposition of veiling and continued dis- 
advantages in family law give precisely the opposite 
impression, women have made huge strides since 
the Islamic revolution of 1979. And although it 
holds the world’s fifth-largest proven oil reserves 
and the second-largest reserves of natural gas, the 
economy is in a shambles, with no clear route for- 
ward. Social tension is also rising as crime, drug 
use, and divorce rates climb ever higher. 

It would be tempting to suggest that the Iranian 
system is irrevocably broken, run aground on a 
basic incompatibility between religious governance 
and democracy. A more rigorous investigation sug- 
gests that Iranian society is struggling to mold its 
own future as it confronts the challenges of the 
modern world. Much as Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini’ Islamic revolution proved unique in the 
modern world, Irans solution to its current predica- 
ments is also likely to prove distinctly Iranian. 


INTERPRETING IRAN 

Two characteristics overwhelmingly dominate 
Iranian domestic life. The first is the hyperpolitical 
nature of Iranian society. Political meaning is read 
into a wide array of actions, from speech and dress 
to entertainment. Although many reformist news- 
papers have been shuttered in a recent press crack- 
down, as late as last spring more than a dozen highly 
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politicized and almost flamboyantly anticlerical pub- 
lications were flourishing in Tehran, each criticizing 
the government for various perceived inadequacies. 
Government offices are politicized as well, with 
reformist loyalists battling supporters of the clerical 
leadership for control of policy. 

The absence of formal party structures adds to 
the politicization, since it renders public life in Iran 
highly improvisational. For example, how should 
former President Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani be 
characterized? Variously described as a moderate, a 
technocrat, and a conservative, he actively put him- 
self forward in recent parliamentary elections as a 
compromise candidate who could bridge differ- 
ences among all sides. His candidacy threw the 
reformist camp into deep debate as to whether he 
was a means to keep the reform process alive, or a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing who would destroy that 
process. Equally important was a heated debate 
about whether he was an unstoppable force to be 
appeased and accommodated, or a weakened leader 
who could be pushed aside. In an environment with 
so much political uncertainty, politicians’ actions 
are carefully scrutinized for their political import. 

The second characteristic of Iranian domestic life 
is its deep ambiguity. Despite occasionally harsh 
rhetoric, Iranians have come to look for subtle mes- 
sages that presage new flexibility or new alliances. 
Ambiguity helps preserve the governing system 
despite a high degree of tension, and it also allows 
the vanquished of one battle to emerge the victors 
ofa future one, or at least maintain the prospect of 
doing so. The result can be maddening for outsiders, 
who often must make their decisions based on more 
rigid organizational models and according to strict 
timetables. For Iranians, the ambiguity is essential. 

These two characteristics—hyperpoliticization 
and deep ambiguity—are mutually reinforcing. 
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Within this context, much that appears rigid is 
actually negotiable, from the role of Islam in publi¢ 
life to social môres and outlets for alternative polit- 
ical visions. And much that appears negotiable, 
such as the limits to speech or political expression, 
suddenly run up against rigid constraints. Where 
the system completely breaks down is not neces- 
sarily in its internal functioning but when it inter- 
acts with outside systems of power or authority. 
Multinational corporations respond poorly to sys- 
tematic uncertainty, and other governments find it 
difficult to handle intragovernmental processes that 
require constant bargaining with an ever-changing 
cast of real and imagined policy actors. 


WHY KHATAMI? 

One facet of Iranian political life that has con- 
founded observers is the electoral system. Iran has 
held regular elections throughout the revolutionary 
period. The most recent have been truly contested— 
most important the 


did not create the reform wave, he has ridden that 
wave expertly. 

Since Khatami’s surprise election in 1997, 
reformists rallying behind him have won convinc- 
ing victories in each succeeding election. Conser- 
vatives, who identify most strongly with the status 
quo, continue to allow themselves to suffer a drub- 
bing. Led by the rahbar, conservatives have been 
repudiated by overwhelming majorities in election 
after election. Still, they make few gestures to sus- 
pend elections, to alter their results, or to prevent 
elections from being basically free and fair. 

The conservatives have the means to take such 
steps, but for the most part they do not need to do 
so. They control key sources of power that are 
immune from electoral influence. The rahbar’s office 
and the conservative-dominated Guardian Council 
can check almost any move by the president, his 
cabinet ministers, or the various elected bodies in 
the country. Military and paramilitary troops, the 
police, the judiciary, 





elections for the pres- 
idency in May 1997, 
for the local councils 
in February 1999, 
and for parliament in 
February 2000. In 
each, candidates rep- 
resenting reformist trends in Iranian political life 
have triumphed. “Reformist” in this context refers to 
those who want to preserve a role for the rahbar, or 
religious leader, in Iranian political life, but want that 
role circumscribed and greater personal freedom 
restored in Iran. Mohammad Khatami emerged 
almost out of nowhere to lead this tendency. At the 
time of his election in 1997, he was neither a leading 
cleric nor a widely popular figure. Khatami has 
brought a new style and a new language to the pres- 
idency. Rather than embrace the highly political 
approach of his predecessor, Ali Akbar Hashemi Raf- 
sanjani, Khatami has turned to philosophy and intel- 
lectualism to disarm his critics. His campaign slogan, 
“Rule of Law,” is elegant in its simplicity and elusive 
in its true meaning. It has resonated with a popula- 
tion long tired of seemingly arbitrary rule, but it 
leaves undefined exactly which law will govern Iran. 

Khatami has also adopted a strikingly different 
public style than his predecessor, engaging in ban- 
ter with reporters and often flashing a wide grin. 
Thus he has emerged as a startlingly successful 
politician while lacking an effective political 
machine or many formal allies. He has proved mas- 
terly at generating an image and a mood; while he 


It would be an oversimplification to suggest that 
the conservatives allow the reformists to gain 
electoral office merely because the conservatives 
retain all the “real” power in Iran. 


and the broadcasting 
authority are all un- 
der the authority of 
the religious leader 
(although significant 
reformist sentiment 
exists in all those 
organs). In addition, intelligence operatives and 
thugs can carry out political tasks while allowing 
deniability to the power structure. 

Conservatives also control the process of vetting 
political candidates, and they have used their power 
in this arena to restrain popular reformist candi- 
dates, although they have been unable to hold back 
the reformist wave. In the second round of the most 
recent parliamentary election, conservatives enlisted 
the judiciary’s help to cast doubt on the validity of 
the voting in Tehran until Khamenei decided that 
he risked rebellion from openly manipulating elec- 
tion results. 

Thus, it would be an oversimplification to sug- 
gest that the conservatives allow the reformists to 
gain electoral office merely because the conserva- 
tives retain all the “real” power in Iran. Conserva- 
tives are driven both by a desire to preserve the 
revolution and by a recognized need to allow the 
public to vent its discontent. Few conservatives 
have the stomach for the widespread oppression 
necessary to cement their rule absent concessions 
to reformist forces. Such oppression would also 
invite massive resistance. In their calculations, it is 
far better to share power with their challengers, 


cooperating where common ground can be found 
and retaining essential perquisites and prerogatives. 

A similar calculation applies to the reformists, 
who would like to see evolutionary rather than rev- 
olutionary change to the Iranian political system. 
Confident of overwhelming public support and 
their ultimate success, reformists prefer to make 
incremental gains rather than hurtle toward insur- 
rection and the uncertainty of revolution. Dysfunc- 
tional though their relationship sometimes appears, 


conservatives and their reformist foes have achieved:s:.. 
D the former mayor was unable to produce a victory 


an uneasy modus vivendi that remains” deeply . 


unsatisfying but nonetheless is superior ‘to any ` 


ng ENE 


apparent alternative. 





POLITICS WITHOUT PARTIES 


The seemingly muddled nature oft Tanan ole : 


tics is accentuated by the absence of official politi-; 


cal parties; instead, “fronts,” associations,:-and `- 


societies serve to promote candidates and mobilize 
popular support. President Khatami’s brother, 
Mohammad Reza Khatami, led the most important 
of these, the Islamic Iran Participation Front (1PF). 
It has emerged as the standard-bearer of the reform 
movement, although it is by no means the only 
reformist group. Many reformist organizations have 
overlapping memberships, and several sought to 
promote common lists for the parliamentary elec- 
tions. In the weeks preceding the elections, there 
was uncertainty about how much collaboration 
would be possible, with considerable confusion 
about the number of candidates who would appear 
on common lists. While reformist candidates cap- 
tured virtually all the Tehran seats and more than 
70 percent of parliamentary seats nationwide, it 
remains a surprise that such a chaotic system could 
produce such a clear mandate. 

Strikingly, although Iranian society is highly 
politicized, political machines seem poorly orga- 
nized. Although former Tehran Mayor Gholamhos- 
sein Karbaschi had established an impressive 
political operation in Tehran, for the most part no 
strong and direct connection exists between voters 
and elected officials. Constituencies rarely seem to 
have been cultivated, and ties between elected offi- 
cials and their publics are tenuous. 

` The mF coalition is held together by opposition 
to the status quo. Its candidates support greater per- 
sonal freedom and a refinement of the role of reli- 
gious authority in Iranian society. Going much 
further on common goals is difficult, however, 
whether they are economic development or relations 
with the United States. As a group, the PF remains 


a 
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united by what it is not rather than what it is; absent 
a coherent opponent, the uF is likely to shatter into 
smaller groups with competing agendas. 

More difficult to categorize is a group called the 
Servants of Construction, which includes former 
President Rafsanjani and former Tehran Mayor Kar- 
baschi and which bills itself as a collection of non- 
ideological technocrats who want to move Iran 
forward. Although government officials freed the 
popular and powerful Karbaschi from jail in advance 
of the parliamentary elections to enlist his support, 





` for the group, which won less than 10 percent of the 


Yote. Rafsanjani, quietly touted as a future speaker 


of-parliament who could use his political skills to 
Preach the divides of Iranian politics, faced a humil- 
" jating defeat in the Tehran polling and withdrew his 
candidacy. Rafsanjani retains considerable personal 
power as the head of the Expediency Council, which 
arbitrates differences between the parliament and 
the Guardian Council. Despite its defeat, the Ser- 
vants of Construction remains a constellation of 
some of the countrys most able politicians who can- 
not be excluded from future contests. Indeed, some 
currently serve in Khatami’s cabinet. 


DOWN BUT NOT OUT 

Conservatives were among the most organized of 
the forces in last years parliamentary elections, but 
they suffered a stunning defeat. Prominent officials 
lost their seats, and leaders of the faction admitted a 
need to rethink their approach to the public after 
the ballots were cast. Many ran under the banner of 
the Militant Clerics’ Society, and they enjoy support 
among groups like the merchant-based Islamic 
Coalition Society. While their power base in the 
parliament has all but dissolved, conservatives 
retain significant control over many elements of the 
government. They are unlikely to attempt a frontal 
assault on the reformists’ popularity, although they 
will seek to maintain a significant role through 
avenues other than parliamentary representation. 

Even in parliament, the conservatives continue 
to hold many cards. The conservative Guardian 
Council must approve candidacies for most public 
offices, and would-be reformist candidates flooded 
the process in advance of the parliamentary elec- 
tions to overwhelm and hopefully overcome poten- 
tial objections. The Guardian Council disqualified 
a small number of candidates, perhaps hoping that 
overwhelmed voters would be unable to sort out 
the mess and thus hand the election to the better- 
organized conservative forces. Although more than 
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500 candidates ran for 30 seats in Tehran, and mul- 
tiple reformist candidates ran in many constituen- 
cies, the result was still not a conservative victory. 
Voters came to polling places armed with lists 
printed in the newspapers or elsewhere, and 
although the reformists’ political organization was 
chaotic, it was apparently sufficient to notch a 
resounding win. 

In some cases, conservatives used more heavy- 
handed tactics. The highly popular reformist can- 
didate and cleric Abdullah Nouri loomed as a likely 
choice for parliament speaker in the months prior 
to the election. The former vice president and inte- 
rior minister was an outspoken advocate of plural- 
ism in religious life, as well as a close ally of 
President Khatami. In October, a special clerical 
court handed down a 44-page indictment of Nouri 
for insulting Islam, dishonoring Ayatollah Khome- 
ini’s legacy, fomenting unrest, and a host of other 
offenses. The Nouri trial became a public circus as 
the accused turned on his accusers and put forward 
sophisticated theological arguments to bolster his 
case. The public avidly followed the trial, and tes- 
timony from the proceedings was immediately 
packaged as a best-selling book. Nouri attracted 
important clerical support, but he was unable to 
win his case. The court found him guilty on 15 
counts, sentenced him to five years in prison, 
imposed a substantial fine, and barred him from 
holding public office. He would not be speaker of 
parliament regardless of his public support. 


VEILED POWER? 

Women have made surprising advances in Iran- 
ian life over the last two decades, although their 
progress has often been obscured by the imposition 
of veiling and by many women’s adoption of 
chadors, or black cloaks, when they go out in pub- 
lic. Women’s veiling arouses visceral emotions in 
the West, where many see it as oppressive to 
women and menacing to outsiders. Many Iranian 
women, however, view veiling as giving them a 
greater ambit in Iranian life. The deprivations of a 
brutal eight-year war with Iraq in the 1980s and 
economic collapse drove many middle-class Iranian 
women out of the home and into the workplace. 
Veiling allows women to eschew traditional roles 
while maintaining honor and a degree of distance 
from new male colleagues. While some would argue 
that concepts of honor and necessary distance are 
themselves examples of sexist oppression, others 
assert that dress restrictions are a small price to pay 
for a greater role outside the home. In this regard, 


Iranian women are startlingly better off than 
women in conservative gulf states. Although the 
revolution set back Iranian women in many aspects 
of family law, Iranian women retain the right to 
work, the right to vote, and widespread access to 
education. In many ways, Iranian women are 
among the most emancipated in the Persian Gulf. 
One manifestation of their status can be found 
on university campuses, where women constitute 
half the student body. Iranian professors avow that 
many of their best students are females driven by a 
combination of intellectual curiosity, career ambi- 
tions, and the desire to avoid arranged marriages. 
As more of these educated women file out of the 
university system, they will change their own soci- 
ety by their demonstration of their abilities and 
their demands for more equitable treatment. 
Women make up an important part of the coun- 
trys electorate, and they have been reliable support- 
ers of the reformist trend. Through their embrace of 
reformist politics, they argue for greater autonomy 
in their personal lives and greater equity from an 
Islamic court system that is tilted toward males. 
While women as a group remain disadvantaged 
through numerous legal encumbrances and remain 
targeted by enforcers of modesty, they are clearly 
changing the tide through pressure, persuasion, and 
politicking rather than direct confrontation. 


CLERICAL BALKANIZATION. . . 

The conventional wisdom pits women against the 
rule of the robed clerics who play a direct role in 
governing Iran. But positions within the clerical 
establishment are more complex than they appear. 
First, many clerics in Iran are not connected with 
the ruling clerical establishment, and do not wish to 
be connected with it. The Iranian revolution put 
into practice the concept of velayat-e faqih, or “rule 
of the jurisprudent,” which had been developed by 
Ayatollah Khomeini during his years of exile. Such 
a system has a leader or guide (often translated into 
English as “supreme leader”) who ensures that the 
government’ actions conform to the strictures of 
Muslim law. After the revolution, Khomeini had a 
chance to implement his system as the first leader. 
He occupied both a religious role as a “source of 
emulation” and a political role as a revolutionary 
leader to develop his own style of charismatic lead- 
ership. Khomeini has been succeeded as leader by 
Ayatollah Ali Khamenei, who lacks Khomeini’ reli- 
gious standing and personal authority. Indeed, he 
was promoted to the rank of ayatollah only after his 
appointment as leader, thereby bypassing a number 


of clerics with higher religious standing. But while 
Khamenei is not one of the most religiously learned 
among the politicized clerics, he is among the most 
politically skilled. His role as a political leader, and 
his stature among clerics, highlights the tensions of 
the current Iranian political system. In the words of 
French scholar Olivier Roy, in Iran the “status and 
role of religion is . . . defined by political institutions, 
not religious ones. Politics rule over religion.”1 

In this environment Khamenei faces a not-so- 
quiet revolt from many leading clerics and their stu- 
dents. Many of them envision a less politicized role 
for the leader. Some fear that politics will corrupt reli- 
gion. Others wish to retain their own perqs and pre- 
rogatives within the Shiite religious hierarchy 
without making concessions to politics. The most 
prominent cleric in opposition is Ayatollah Hossein 
Ali Montazeri, who had been tapped as Khomeini’s 
successor as leader until 
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tant, fully a third of the electorate is between the 
ages of 16 and 25 (and this after the voting age was 
recently raised from 15 to 16 to trim the youth 
vote). Youth in Iran face sparse job opportunities in 
a struggling economy, and many chafe against the 
social restrictions that have characterized post- 
revolutionary Iran. Some of the wealthy Tehran 
youth “push the envelope,” adopting Western 
styles, Western tastes in music, and even Western 
patterns of socializing to flout societal restrictions. 
One official from the Ministry of Islamic Guidance 
told a Western reporter that young people “want an 
end to humiliation. They want an education. They 
don’t want others to make decisions in their names. 
They want social and cultural opportunities. They 
want modern things. They want fun.”2 Many in this 
generation experience Islam in the form of social 
restrictions, school-led indoctrination, and inter- 

national isolation. For 
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Khomeinis death. Mon- /n many ways, Iranian women are among the most an attractive package, 


tazeri has been placed 
under house arrest in 
the clerical city of Qom 
and barred from teaching; nevertheless, his views are 
smuggled out occasionally, and supporters maintain a 
Farsi-language Internet site devoted to his teachings. 

Resistance to the status quo appears to be creat- 
ing an alliance between older clergy and younger 
students, who combine to check the activities of 
those clerics swept along by the revolution. Balka- 
nization among the clerics is given an additional 
boost by the fact that grand ayatollahs have vast 
assets and patronage power that can compete with 
the state. Internal clerical politics, therefore, involve 
not only issues of faith but also of money and 
employment. The issues loom large, and no clear 
resolution is in sight. 


. . . AND YOUTH AGITATION 

In addition to clerics and women, the other sig- 
nificant bloc in the Iranian polity is the young. 
Fueled by a baby boom in the years immediately 
following the Iranian revolution, Iran has a stag- 
geringly young population, 59 percent of whom are 
under the age of 25 and thus have little or no rec- 
ollection of prerevolutionary life. Equally impor- 





1 Olivier Roy, “The Crisis of Religious Legitimacy in Iran,” 
Middle East Journal, vol. 53, no. 2 (Spring 1999), p. 202. 
2Ali-Reza Shiravi, quoted in Elaine Sciolino, Persian Mir- 
rors: The Elusive Face of Iran (New York: Free Press, 2000), 
p. 293. Sciolino’s book is an exceptional portrait of social 
tensions and social realities in Iran. 


emancipated in the Persian Gulf. 





and it has fueled calls 
among the clerics to 
pull back to prevent 
the youth from rejecting Islam entirely. 

Students played a key role in the 1979 Iranian 
revolution, both taking to the streets and, in the 
most symbolic gesture of the year’s events, taking 
over the United States embassy and holding Amer- 
ican diplomats hostage. Many of today’s students 
are highly politicized and place their hope in 
reformist politics. They constitute an important 
component of President Khatami’s support, and in 
the last several years they have been visible oppo- 
nents of conservative factions in Iranian politics. 


‘Student protests in Tehran turned to riots in July 


1999, following the closure of a popular reformist 
newspaper. Although the riots were brought under 
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control, and although little evidence can be found 
that Iranian students seek to create a new revolu- 
tion, they stand as a reminder of the importance 
and impatience of Iran’s youth in calling for social 
and economic change. 

Youth agitation over social relations and eco- 
nomic concerns point to the difficult problems the 
Iranian political system must resolve over the next 
several years. Undoubtedly, many in Iran’s conser- 
vative establishment fear that greater freedoms will 
create calls not only for more social liberty but also 
for a political system less fettered by clerical over- 
sight and intervention. Some Iranians are clearly 
looking to China for guidance, which has managed 
to promote dramatic social and economic change 
while retaining a relatively stable political structure. 
Pulling off the same feat in Iran would be difficult, 
although not impossible. 


A RETURN TO TRADITIONAL POLITICS? © 

While the overall political environment in Iran 
continues to appear muddled, conservatives seem 
to be rebounding from their defeats in the polls. 
The reformist newspapers closed by the conserva- 
tives last spring remain shut and appear unlikely to 
reopen in the near future. While individual news- 
papers had been closed (both temporarily and per- 
manently) in previous years for individual offenses, 
eliminating the entire reformist press establishment 
was clearly an attempt to change the political envi- 
ronment rather than merely set boundaries for 
future behavior. 

Further, the outgoing parliament passed a highly 
restrictive press law during its lame-duck session, 
and when the new parliament began debate in 
August on efforts to overturn the press law, Ayatol- 
lah Khamenei wrote a stern letter opposing its 
efforts. The shot across the bow was effective, and 
parliament dropped the effort, although not with- 
out a good deal of grumbling. 

Looking ahead, presidential elections are slated 
to be held in May. Rumors continue to circulate that 


Khatami is dispirited by the pounding the reformists 
have taken and is considering sitting it out. 
Although another reformist candidate presumably 
would come to the fore, how Khatami’s supporters 
would respond to their candidate’s withdrawal is 
unclear. Would they too throw up their hands and 
wait for a more auspicious environment, or would 
they consider it a sign that the entire system is a fail- 
ure and must be uprooted? Until now, students and 
others strongly in the reformist camp have pulled 
back rather than precipitate unrestrained violence. 
Khatami, in fact, has been among those counseling 
restraint. If popular demands and expectations for 
change through the electoral process are dashed, 
however, the street could turn away from the ballot 
box and toward massive resistance. 

Long-time watchers of Iranian politics—Irani- 
ans and Westerners alike—see the current battles 
as an indicator that Iran is moving away from the 
politics of Islamic revolution and toward the tra- 
ditional politics of Iran. The drama, the intrigue, 
the power struggles, the maneuvering, and the 
chaotic nature all hearken back to an earlier age of 
Iranian politics, although mass literacy and urban- 
ization have made the mix even more volatile. 
Authoritarianism is a recurring theme in Iranian 
history, and some Iranian scholars openly wonder 
whether the reformists will be any less authoritar- 
ian than the conservative clerics if they are able to 
consolidate their control. In this environment, 
ambiguity and hyperpoliticization hold together a 
political arena that would otherwise atomize into 
rancor and division. 

Persian culture dates back millennia, and Iran 
not only has its own history, but also its own lan- 
guage, literature, and art. What may be more 
important than the outcome of today’s political bat- 
tles is Iran’s emergence from revolution and rejec- 
tion of the outside world to a growing acceptance 
and interaction with it. Such an outcome would be 
warmly welcomed in Iran, and in the rest of the 
world as well. | 





“The Kurdish question consists of the desire of most Kurds to have the cultur- 
al, linguistic, and political rights that will protect their Kurdish identity. Some 


they live; those states, however, have long denied such aspirations. : 
result has been a constant instability that promises to intensify as the Kurds 


. The 


become more politically aware and as their cause grows more visible to the out- 


side world.” 


| Kurds also seek autonomy or even independence from the countries in which 
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the question of the Kurdish people—the largest 
nation in the world without its own country— 
has only occasionally entered the international spot- 
light. Leaving that question unanswered, however, 
may prove to be a short-sighted solution. 
Although they would constitute a majority if the 
historic area in which they live (Kurdistan) were 
a nation-state, the Kurds are but mere minorities 
in Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and Syria, the countries that 
encompass the Kurdish homeland. No reliable esti- 
mates of the Kurdish population exist, however, 
because most Kurds tend to exaggerate their num- 
bers, and the states in which they live undercount 
them for political reasons. There is not even com- 
plete agreement on who is a Kurd. Nevertheless, a 
reasonable estimate is that as many as 7 million 
Kurds may live in Turkey (making up between 12 
and 15 percent of the population), 6 million in Iran 
(11 percent), 3 million in Iraq (between 20 and 23 
percent), and 800,000'in Syria (7 percent). The 
Kurds, a largely Sunni Muslim people, are also 
divided tribally, geographically, politically, linguisti- 
cally, religiously, and ideologically. This, of course, 
further complicates their nascent but stunted sense 
of nationalism, and has allowed the states in which 
they live to use divide-and-rule tactics against them. 
The Kurdish question consists of the desire of 
most Kurds to have the cultural, linguistic, and 
political rights that will protect their Kurdish iden- 
tity. Some Kurds also seek autonomy or even inde- 
pendence from the countries in which they live; 


[: a region focused on the Arab-Israeli conflict, 
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those states, however, have long denied such aspi- 
rations, fearing that they would challenge their ter- 
ritorial integrity. The result has been a constant 
instability that promises to intensify as the Kurds 
become more politically aware and as their cause 
grows more visible to the outside world. Indeed, a 
resolution to the Arab-Israeli dispute would leave 
the Kurdish question as the greatest source of insta- 
bility in the geostrategically important Middle East. 


KURDISH IDENTITY 

Scholars increasingly are analyzing Kurdish 
nationalism as a “natural” force. However, national- 
ism, whether Turkish or Kurdish, is always. 
constructed by the cultural elite—the “identity 
entrepreneurs”—and shaped by political context. 
The major difference between Turkish, Iranian, Iraqi, 
or Syrian nationalism and Kurdish nationalism is the 
presence of the state. The modernizing nation-state 
formed the Turkish state and Turkish nationalism 
and also stressed the nation’s civic aspect. Since Kur- 
dish nationalism in Turkey, Iraq, and Iran has 
evolved in response to modernizing nation-states, it 
constantly stresses its ethnic “difference” and has 
used events to historicize itself. 

Although the Kurdish cultural elite tend to iden- 
tify Turks as their “other” in the construction of Kur- 
dish nationalism, major tribal, linguistic, religious, 
and regional fissures exist within Kurdish identity 
itself. The Kurds are a nation in formation at the 
crossroads of the Arab, Iranian, and Turkish worlds. 
The soutces of these divisions are sociohistorical and 
have prevented the emergence of a full-fledged Kur- 
dish identity. Kurdish life remains tribally structured 
in most areas and is based on local, tightly knit rural 
communities under a tribal-religious leader known 
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as a sheikh or seyid. This tribal structure has played 
a dual role: impeding the formation of Kurdish unity 
by keeping Kurds fragmented, and preserving a 
heightened Kurdish particularism toward the Turks, 
Iranians, and Arabs. Tribal structure has constituted 
the core depository of Kurdish identity, has facili- 
tated mobilization against centralizing governments, 
and has also kept a modern conception of national- 
ism from developing until the mid-twentieth century. 

Geography has also fragmented Kurdish identity. 
The Kurds have historically tended to live in 
extremely rugged mountainous terrain that has 
often separated one community from another and 
also from those of the Arabs, Iranians, and Turks. 
Diverse Kurdish dialects have dominated the regions 
and until recently sub- 





fanatic, economically backward, and most impor- 
tant, a threat to the national integrity of the Turkish 
state. The republic did not deny the existence of the 
Kurds but instead developed a new discourse to 
speak of them without pronouncing the word 
“Kurd” in the ethnonational sense. By portraying 
the Kurdish tribal structure as “reactionary, back- 
ward, and dangerous,” the Turkish republic depicted 
itself as modern, secular, and progressive. After the 
rebellions, politicized Sunni Islam evolved as a sur- 
rogate Kurdish identity in southeastern Turkey. 
Nationalism and secularism constituted the core 
of Kemalist ideology in Turkey. The Kemalist proj- 
ect of secularism aimed to “civilize” the nation’s cul- 
tural and social domains. Although nationalism 
presupposes the creation 





ethnic identities were 
more powerful than Kur- 
dish consciousness. Rival 
tribal chiefs have rarely 
wanted to see an oppo- 
nent succeed in leading 


A resolution to the Arab-Israeli dispute would 
leave the Kurdish question as the 
greatest source of instability in the 
geostrategically important Middle East. 


of an ethnically homoge- 
nous society at the 
expense of other identi- 
ties, “race” never became 
a constituting element of 
a Turk. Instead, being a 





Kurdish social and polit- 
ical movements, and central governments have 
never hesitated to pit one tribe against another. 


THE “KURDISH PROBLEM” IN TURKEY 

Kurdish nationalism first began to stir with the 
collapse of the Ottoman Empire at the end of World 
War I and the emergence of modern Turkey under 
Mustafa Kemal Atatürk. Thanks to Kurdish political 
mobilization during World War I and British support 
for an independent Kurdish state, the 1920 Treaty of 
Sévres that ended the war between the Allies and the 
Ottomans called for the creation of “local autonomy 
for the land where the Kurd element predominates.” 
(Although the treaty’s provisions regarding the Kurds 
were never implemented, fear of partition still haunts 
Turkish society and breeds continuing suspicion of 
foreigners.) Between 1925 and 1937, Kurds 
launched three rebellions against the autocratic 
regime of Atattirk (after suppressing the 1937 rebel- 
lion, during which Kurds attacked several key mili- 
tary posts and killed hundreds of soldiers, the 
Turkish state erased the villages of the province of 
Dersim from the map and renamed it Tunceli). 

These three rebellions against the young and 
inexperienced republic created a cumulative image 
of the Kurdish people as socially tribal, religiously 





1For a definition and discussion of the Alevi Kurds, see M. 
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citizen of the Republic of 
Turkey (civicness) was the foundation of this 
nationalism. The 1924 constitution states that 
“without religious and ethnic difference, every per- 
son of the people of Turkey who is a citizen is 
regarded as [a] Turk.” Being a Turk was defined in 
terms of legal ties to the state. The 1961 constitu- 
tion omitted “people of Turkey” and stated that 
every citizen was “accepted as [a] Turk regardless of 
ethnic and religious identity.” Under article 66 of the 
1982 constitution, everyone who is related to the 
Republic of Turkey by citizenship is a Turk. Hence 
the gradual ethnification of the term “Turk” in the 
1961 and 1982 constitutions. In modern Turkey, the 
term “Turkish nation” includes all Turkish citizens 
regardless of their ethnic roots. A Turkish citizen of 
Kurdish origin is a new concept, one that has come 
into being in response to European pressures. 
Kurdish identity itself was secularized and trans- 
formed within the broader leftist movement in 
Turkey in the 1960s and 1970s. With the spread of 
universal education and the sociopolitical liberal- 
ization introduced by the 1961 constitution, mod- 
ern intellectuals rather than tribal and religious 
leaders began to shape Kurdish identity. Under the 
1961 constitution, Kurdish intellectuals expressed 
Kurdish concerns and grievances in socialist idioms 
to promote the self-determination of the Kurds. 
Alevi Kurds played a critical role in this process.1 
Another major development was the establish- 
ment of the Revolutionary Cultural Society of the 


East in 1969, the first organizational attempt to 
raise the consciousness of the Kurdish population 
by stressing Turkey’s uneven economic develop- 
ment. The leftist movement in Turkey always tried 
to expand its base by stressing Alevi and Kurdish 
issues. Between 1971 and 1973, diverse Kurdish 
cultural associations, such as the Revolutionary 
Democratic Cultural Associations, organized regu- 
lar teach-ins to raise Kurdish consciousness, blend- 
ing Marxism and Kurdish nationalism to mobilize 
youth in the name of social justice and identity. 
This mobilization polarized society and led to com- 
munal violence. To stop the violence, the Turkish 
military carried out a coup in 1980. The coup iden- 
tified Kurdish nationalism, along with radical 
Islam, as a divisive force and banned all forms of 
cultural expression. 


THE PKK AND ABDULLAH OCALAN 

Control of the centrifugal forces of Kurdish and 
religious movements was a key goal of the 1980 
coup. The coup leaders, using oppressive mea- 
sures, destroyed the organizational power of Kur- 
dish networks within Turkey. The military jailed 
many Kurdish activists, but some took refuge in 
Europe, where they formed the core of a trans- 
national Kurdish activism. In short, the oppression 
of the 1980 coup had the unintended consequence 
of further politicizing and strengthening the Kur- 
dish sense of identity that found expression in a 
group founded by Abdullah Ocalan, the Kurdistan 
Workers’ Party (PKK). The policies of the Turkish 
military and regional developments in Iraq and 
Iran further consolidated Kurdish separatism, and 
the PKK launched an armed uprising to defeat the 
Turkish state in 1984. 

Kurdish nationalists have employed several 
strategies, ranging from the PKK-led military cam- 
paign and the establishment of mainly Kurdish par- 
ties to the struggle for cultural and political rights. 
The PKK played a critical role in raising Kurdish 
political consciousness, establishing a web of net- 
works inside and outside Turkey to recruit mili- 
tants, and undermining the remnants of the 
religiotribal structure of the region by presenting 
new opportunities for middle-class and urbanized 
Kurdish youth. One of the most important unex- 
pected outcomes of the PKK campaign, however, 
was the deepening and the politicization of Turkish 
nationalism. As a result of the PKKs military tactics, 
which have included the use of terrorism, Turkish 
nationalism has been radicalized and popularized. 
Because of the pkk’s actions, many Kurds have 
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changed their criticism of the “political authority” 
in Ankara to criticism of Turkish nationalism, 
thereby constructing and legitimizing their own 
separatist nationalism. This new twist represents a 
turning point in the separation of Kurdish nation- 
alism from the leftist movement of Turkey. 

The PKKS main goal was to destabilize Turkey and 
create an independent Kurdish state. To this end it 
sought the support of some foreign countries, such 
as Greece, Russia, and Syria. For more than a 
decade, Ocalan was able to use Syria and even the 
Bekaa Valley of Lebanon as a base. The PKK is 
believed to have been responsible for the indis- 
criminate killing of moderate Turkish Kurds in 
Turkey and in Europe. Within Turkey, it consistently 
targeted educational institutions in the Kurdish 
region, branding the public schools “instruments of 
Ankara’s assimilation policy.” Between 1983 and 
1999, the PKK killed 200 teachers and destroyed 150 
schools to “stop assimilation”; it also blew up 
bridges and hospitals and assassinated “collabora- 
tors.” The PKK killed both Kurds and Turks per- 
ceived as pro-state. 

The Turkish government responded to the PKK 
campaign with its own military counteroffensive. 
According to state statistics, 4,302 civil servants, 
5,018 soldiers, 4,400 civilians, and 23,279 PKK “ter- 
rorists” were killed in the Kurdish region of south- 
eastern Turkey, and thousands more wounded. Many 
Kurdish families lost their sons, a number of whom 
were recruited by the PKK to fight for a separate Kur- 
dish state. Many other young Kurdish men were 
wounded on the front lines of the separatist war. 

It is impossible to find a neighborhood in south- 
eastern Turkey that does not carry the scars of the 
war. An entire generation of youth was born and 
socialized during this bloody conflict. The social and 
political landscape was torn apart, and ethnic fault 
lines were radicalized. Thousands of Kurds left the 
country in search of security and peace. Sources of 
livelihood in the region—livestock and agriculture— 
were destroyed. During the conflict the government 
evacuated 1,153 settlements and relocated approxi- 
mately 1 million people to large cities for security 
reasons. Subsequently, these forcibly relocated peo- 
ple constitute a major source of the growing prob- 
lems in large cities. Crime in these cities has 
increased, perpetrated mostly by Kurdish youth who 
are jobless and have little hope for the future. The 
human cost of this conflict also includes a new gen- 
eration of Kurds whose view of the state is shaped by 
the emergency rule that empowers local governors 
to suspend basic freedoms in the Kurdish provinces 
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and has left the Kurds of southeastern Turkey feeling 
that they are considered second-class citizens. 

The ethnic conflict in southeastern Turkey 
largely ceased following Turkey's capture (with 
assistance from the United States Central Intelli- 
gence Agency) of PKK leader Ocalan in February 
1999. After his arrest, Ocalan told journalists “I 
really love Turkey and the Turkish people. My 
mother is Turkish. Sincerely, I will do all I can to be 
of service to the Turkish state.” However, his 
brother Osman Ocalan, who was the PKK's second- 
in-command, called on all Kurds to attack the Turk- 
ish state. The Kurds did not respond to these calls, 
primarily because many Kurdish associations and 
parties had begun to stress political over military 
means even before Ocalan’s capture. 

The state security court that tried Ocalan found 
him guilty of treason and sentenced him to death. 
The Court of Appeals upheld his sentence on 
November 25, 1999. Ocalan’s lawyers took the 
case to the European 





want to exclude Turkey present the Kurdish ques- 
tion as a minority problem, knowing that Turkey 
cannot accept its Kurds as a “minority” due to the 
historical legacy of Europeans using “minority 
rights” against the Ottoman state before World War 
I to partition the state. The best hope for ethnic 
peace in Turkey is to divorce ethnic identity from 
political access and to stress transethnic identities 
such as Islam. Turkey also needs to devolve central 
power to municipalities and recognize the individ- 
ual cultural and political rights of the Kurds within 
Turkey’s territorial boundaries. 


THE IRAQI KURDS 
During World War I, the 1916 Sykes-Picot agree- 
ment largely divided the postwar Middle East 
between Britain and France. After more haggling, 
Britain eventually created Iraq out of the former 
Ottoman vilayets (provinces) of Mosul in the Kurd- 
ish north, Baghdad (home to most of the new state’s 
Sunni Muslims), and 





Court of Human Rights 
(ECHR), which issued 
an interim measure 
asking Turkey to sus- 
pend the execution 
until it could rule on the appeal. The Turkish gov- 
ernment agreed to wait for the final decision of the 
ECHR, which has yet to be rendered. 

The abatement of the violence in southeastern 
Turkey offers an opportunity for the government to 
resolve the ethnic conflict that has been undermin- 
ing democracy and the social fabric of society. 
Turkey needs to recognize the cultural rights of the 
Kurds by lifting the ban on Kurdish broadcasting 
and by allowing education in the Kurdish language 
and the formation of a pro-Kurdish political party. 
The European Union, which Turkey aspires to join, 
could act as an intermediary between Kurdish aspi- 
rations and the Turkish state. The Kurds, however, 
are divided on the question of Europe’s role. 
Extreme Kurdish nationalists consider Turkeys inte- 
gration into Europe as an obstacle to the achieve- 
ment of their goal of a united pan-Kurdistan. In 
contrast, moderate Kurds have enthusiastically sup- 
ported the policy of a Europe of regions, which pro- 
vides a legal and economic framework for the 
protection of minority cultural and political rights. 
They see this policy as a context within which they 
can achieve political accommodation between the 
Republic of Turkey and its Kurds. 

The Kurdish question: has thus injected itself into 
Turkish-European relations. Those Europeans who 


An entire Kurdish generation is growing up 
in northern Iraq under real self-rule. 





Basra in the Shiite Mus- 
lim south. Since this 
new, ersatz state had 
less legitimacy than 
Turkey and Iran—two 
countries that had existed in one form or another for 
many centuries despite their large Kurdish minori- 
ties—revolt probably came easier to the Iraqi Kurds. 

Iraq’s division between its ruling but minority 
Sunni Arabs and its suppressed majority Shiite 
Arabs has facilitated this rebellious situation. 
Although the Kurds in Iran are largely Sunni, a sim- 
ilar religious divide does not exist in what is other- 
wise Shiite Iran, where the Kurds are ethnically 
related to the Persians. And although more than 20 
percent of Turkey's Muslim population may be 
Alevi, the resulting split with the majority Sunnis is 
much less important. Finally, the approximately 3 
million Kurds now in Iraq have long constituted a 
greater, more concentrated proportion of the pop- 
ulation (20 to 23 percent). 

The Iraqi state also feared that Kurdish sepa- 
ratism might set a dangerous precedent for its Shi- 
ites, who made up at least 55 percent of Iraq's 
population. In addition, since virtually all the coun- 
trys fresh water originates in the Kurdish north, 
while approximately two-thirds of the oil reserves 
and much of the fertile land are also located there, 
the Iraqi government felt that Kurdish secession 
would strike at its economic heart. 

To facilitate their rule, the British originally 
invited Sheikh Mahmud Barzinji of Sulaymaniya to 


serve as their governor in Mosul. The gambit failed 
as Sheikh Mahmud almost immediately revolted, 
proclaimed himself “king of Kurdistan,” and com- 
menced secret dealings with the Turks who still 
claimed the area. Employing its air force with max- 
imum results, Britain easily suppressed these early 
Kurdish efforts. With Sheikh Mahmud’ final defeat 
in 1931, Mullah Mustafa Barzani began to emerge 
as the leader almost synonymous with the Kurdish 
movement in Iraq. 

Although their power was originally founded in 
the nineteenth century on their religious authority 
as Naqshbandi sheikhs, the Barzanis also became 
noted for their martial prowess.2 For more than half 
a century, Mulla Mustafa Barzani fought the rela- 
tively weak Iraqi government in one way or another. 
Despite his inherent conservatism and even tribal 
mentality, Barzani was the guiding spirit of the Kur- 
distan Democratic Party (KDP) that was founded on 
August 16, 1946, and one of the generals in the 
short-lived Mahabad Republic of Kurdistan in Iran 
immediately following World War II. After the col- 
lapse of this Kurdish state, Barzani fled to the Soviet 
Union, where he spent a decade in exile until the 
Iraqi monarchy was overthrown in July 1958. Iraq's 
new leader, General Abdul Karim Kassem—erring 
mightily in judgment—invited Barzani home as a 
balance against his many other potential domestic 
foes. By 1961, however, Barzani’s peshmergas (guer- 
rillas) were again in full-scale revolt. 

At the height of his power in the early 1970s, 
Barzani negotiated the March Manifesto of 1970, 
which theoretically provided for Kurdish autonomy 
under his rule. However, some Kurds—derisively 
referred to as josh (little donkeys)—supported the 
government. Endemic Kurdish infighting against 
leaders such as Ibrahim Ahmad and his son-in-law, 
Jalal Talabani, and a more powerful Iraqi government 
now headed in practice by Saddam Hussein, finally 
helped lead to Barzani’s ultimate defeat in 1975. This 
mainly occurred because Iran and the United States 
withdrew their support from Barzani in return for 
Iraqi border concessions; United States national secu- 
rity adviser Henry Kissinger cynically explained that 
necessary covert action should not be confused with 
missionary work. 

Following Barzani’s collapse in March 1975, his 
son Massoud Barzani eventually emerged as the new 
leader of the KDP, while Talabani established the 
Patriotic Union of Kurdistan (PUK) on June 1, 1975. 





2The Naqshbandis are one of the two main dervish or sufi 
orders (mystical brotherhoods) of Islam in Iraqi Kurdistan. 
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Divided by philosophy, dialect, geography, and ulti- 
mately ambition, Barzani’s KDP and Talabani’s PUK 
have alternated between cooperation and bloody 
conflict ever since. They also have suffered grievously 
from such horrific repression as Saddam Hussein’s 
genocidal Anfal campaigns of 1987-1988 and his 
chemical gas attack on Halabja in March 1988, which 
were meant as retribution for the Kurds’ support of 
Iran in the 1980-1988 Iran—Iraq War. 

After the 1991 Persian Gulf War and the failure 
of the ensuing Kurdish uprising in March 1991, the 
mass flight of Kurdish refugees to the mountains 
reluctantly forced the United States to launch Oper- 
ation Provide Comfort. Provide Comfort created a 
safe haven and maintained a “no-fly” zone (a pro- 
hibition on flights in the region by Iraqi aircraft) in 
which a de facto Kurdish state began to-develop in 
northern Iraq. In addition, the uN Security Council 
approved an unprecedented resolution (688) in 
April 1991 that condemned the “repression of the 
Iraqi civilian population . . . in Kurdish populated 
areas” and demanded “that Iraq . . . immediately 
end this repression.” As symbolic as it may have 
been, never before had the Kurds received such offi- 
cial international mention and protection. 

` Turkey’s permission and logistical support for 
Operation Provide Comfort (since January 1, 1997, 
Operation Northern Watch) and the Allies’ no-fly 
zone to protect the Iraqi Kurds proved indispens- 
able. Without them the United States would have 
had nowhere else to base American planes, and 
most likely could not have maintained the Iraqi no- 
fly zone. Furthermore, given the double economic 
blockade placed on the Kurds by the United 
Nations—Iraqi Kurdistan was still legally part of 
Iraq, which remained under un sanctions—and 
Baghdad itself, the ground outlet to Turkey became 
the Kurds’ lifeline to the outside world. 

Many Turks, however, believed that Provide 
Comfort was facilitating the vacuum of authority in 
northern Iraq that was enabling the PKK to enjoy 
sanctuaries there and launch attacks against Turkey. 
Some even argued that the allied operation was the 
opening salvo of a new Treaty of Sévres, which 
would lead to the creation of a Kurdish state in 
northern Iraq. Thus, went the argument, Turkey 
was aiding its own demise by aiding Operation Pro- 
vide Comfort. 

Abandoning support of Provide Comfort would, 
however, alienate the United States and strip Ankara 
of important influence over events. The operation, 
for example, enabled Turkey to launch military 
strikes into Iraqi Kurdistan against the PKK at will. If 
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the United States refused to allow these incursions, 
Turkey could threaten to withdraw its permission 
for the Western operation. Ironically, an action that 
was supposed to be protecting the Iraqi Kurds was 
allowing Turkey to attack the PKK as well as inflict 
collateral damage on the host Iraqi Kurds. 

Further complicating the-regional equation, in 
May 1994 Barzani’s KDP and Talabani’s Pux fell into a 
civil war, which led to two rump Kurdish govern- 
ments that continue today. A new burst of Kurdish 
infighting erupted in August 1995 when the PKK 
suddenly attacked the Kp? because the KDP, as part 
of a deal the United States was trying to broker, had 
agreed to police the border to prevent PKK raids 
from northern Iraq into Turkey. Syria and Iran 
covertly supported the PKK in an attempt to prevent 
the United States from gaining further influence in 
the area, while the PUK supported the PKK as a way 
to open a second front against the KDP. Northern 
Iraq seemed to be falling into a war of all against all. 

In August 1996 the situation further degenerated 
when the PUK began to use arms received from Iran 
to threaten the KDP’ existence. Desperate, Barzani 
did the unthinkable and invited Saddam Hussein to 
help beat back Talabani. How could the United 
States enforce the no-fly zone against Saddam Hus- 
sein when some of the very people it was supposed 
to protect had invited in Saddam Hussein? Half- 
heartedly, the United States responded by bombing 
a few meaningless targets south of Baghdad. Sad- 
dam used the few hours he had to capture and exe- 
cute some 96 Iraqis who had defected to the United 
States—financed opposition, the Iraqi National 
Congress. After Saddam withdrew, the line separat- 
ing the KDP and the PUK virtually returned to the sta- 
tus quo before his entry, with the exception that the 
KDP now held the city of Irbil. 

Following still more bloody Kurdish infighting, 
the United States finally brokered a tenuous cease- 
fire and invited Barzani and Talabani to Washing- 
ton in September 1998 to reach a permanent 
settlement. The resulting Washington accord has 
failed to achieve anything more than the tenuous 
continuation of the cease-fire. Turkey remains sus- 
picious and adamantly opposed to the emergence 
of a Kurdish state in northern Iraq that would act 
as an unwanted magnet for its own restless Kurds. 

Yet an entire Kurdish generation is growing up in 
northern Iraq under real self-rule. Economic condi- 
tions are improving, with the Kurds receiving a guar- 
anteed 13 percent of Iraqs allotted funds from the oil 
the United Nations now allows Iraq to sell. A civil 
society is emerging with dozens of newspapers, mag- 


azines, and television and radio stations represent- 
ing a broad spectrum of opinion. The United States 
has repeatedly made official and public promises of 
support against intervention from Hussein. 


THE IRANIAN KURDS 

Although twice as many Kurds live in Iran as do 
in Iraq, the Kurdish national movement in Iran has 
enjoyed much less success, in part because of the 
relatively greater long-term strength of successive 
Iranian governments. This, however, did not pre- 
vent Ismail Agha Simko from leading major Kurd- 
ish revolts in the 1920s that only ended when the 
Iranian government assassinated him in 1926 under 
the false pretense of wanting to hold talks. 

This Iranian technique of solving its Kurdish 
problem was used again in August 1989 when Ira- 
nian agents assassinated Abdul Rahman Ghassem- 
lou, the leader of the Kurdistan Democratic Party of 
Iran (KPI), in Vienna while supposedly negotiating 
with him. Three years later Iranian agents also assas- 
sinated Ghassemlou’s successor, Sadegh Sharafkandi, 
while he was dining in the Mykonos Restaurant in 
Berlin. These prominent killings greatly demoralized 
the Iranian Kurds and only caused relations between 
Europe and Iran to suffer in the short run. 

Still, the Iranian Kurds are perhaps most famous 
among their Kurdish brethren for establishing (with 
Soviet help) in 1946 the only Kurdish state in the 
twentieth century: the Mahabad Republic of Kurd- 
istan. When this rump Kurdish state was destroyed 
in 1947, its president, Qazi Muhammad, was sum- 
marily hanged, a blow from which the Iranian 
Kurds still have not completely recovered. 

The collapse of the shah in early 1979 presented 
fresh opportunities for the Kurds in Iran. The KDPI 
proclaimed its goal as “democracy for Iran and 
autonomy for Kurdistan,” as did, in practice, the 
Marxist Komala party. Ayatollah Ruhollah Khome- 
ini, the head of the Islamic government that fol- 
lowed the shah’s fall, refused to accept ethnic 
differences between fellow Muslims that would 
potentially divide Iran. Although the Iran-Iraq War 
that began in 1980 offered initial possibilities for the 
Iranian Kurds, Iran was able to crush a Kurdish 
uprising by the end of 1983. Subsequently, the KDPI 
and Komala could wage only an ineffective cross- 
border guerrilla war from their sanctuaries in north- 
ern Iraq. The two Iranian Kurdish parties also fell 
into bitter internecine combat against each other, 
which lasted until 1988. 

During the 1990s, Iran intermittently bom- 
barded locations in northern Iraq suspected of har- 


boring Iranian Kurdish guerrillas. In July 1996, Ira- 
nian troops entered northern Iraq in pursuit. Since 
the United States no-fly zone over northern Iraq 
does not apply to Turkey or Iran, the Iraqi Kurds 
have had to accommodate themselves to Iran, as 
well as Turkey, when those two states intervene in 
northern Iraq. 

In recent years, tacit alliances have formed 
between Iran and the PUK on the one hand, and 
Turkey and the Kpr on the other. Turkey has often 
accused Iran of supporting the PKK, as well as 
Islamic militants within Turkey. Iran has denied the 
charges and responded that Turkey offers asylum to 
such Iranian opposition groups as the Mojahedin- 
e Khalq. Large-scale demonstrations occurred in 
parts of Iranian Kurdistan when Turkey captured 
Abdullah Ocalan in February 1999. 

Reformist Mohammad Khatami received more 
than 75 percent of the Kurdish vote when he was 
elected president of Iran in 1997. Eighteen Kurds 
were elected to the new Majlis after the first round 
of elections in February 2000. In a visit to the Ira- 
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Khatami admitied that a high rate of unemploy- 
ment still existed among the Kurds. He promised 
that their economic problems would receive “due 
attention,” and claimed that the literacy rate in the 
region had more than doubled in recent years. 
Many Kurds hope that article 15 of the Iranian con- 
stitution, which guarantees ethnic and cultural 
rights such as the teaching of local languages and 
literature, will soon be put into place to strengthen 
and consolidate their existing rights. 


TAKING STEPS 

Clearly the Kurdish question has become 
increasingly important in Middle Eastern and inter- 
national politics. Before events begin to spiral out 
of control, Turkey, Iraq, and Iran should take steps 
that will help satisfy the legitimate demands of their 
Kurdish populations and thus preserve and 
strengthen their own territorial integrity. The 
United States, United Nations, European Union, 
Arab League, and other concerned international 
actors should encourage this process, which 
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I found Anatol Lieven’s piece about journalists, Rus- 
sia, and Chechnya both thought-provoking and pro- 
foundly wrongheaded. I should say at the outset that I 
have never been to Chechnya, and that Anatol is a very 
old friend. 

The reason I want to reply at length is that I am one 
of the journalists in Moscow who is most critical of many 
things about Russia; that Anatols essay makes a specific 
criticism of an article I wrote in The Economist; and that 
the ideas behind Anatol’s arguments are at the heart of 
how the West thinks about—and I believe misunder- 
stands—Russia. Anatol’s argument is roughly as follows: 

1) People who term Russia a disintegrating empire 
should do so only if they abstain from double standards. 
Western countries had empires and often behaved bru- 
tally during their final years. Much of what the Russian 
military has done in Chechnya would be standard mili- 
tary practice in any colonial war—and although horri- 
ble, is not necessarily a war crime. 

2) The. Western press largely ignored the ghastly 
nature of prewar Chechnya and the security threat 
Islamic extremism posed (and poses) to Russia. 

3) Western journalists are prone to facile determinis- 
tic remarks about the Russian soul, national character, 
and historical patterns of behavior—often ignoring that 
other countries behave in similar ways. This amounts to 
“chauvinist bigotry,” which causes Western audiences to 
have an unfairly negative view of Russia. 

4) This bigotry is amplified by a small number of pro- 
fessional Russophobes who hanker for the comfortable 
intellectual and emotional certainties of the cold war. 
These people exert disproportionate influence. They are 
also hypocrites because they happily support China, 
Turkey, and other American allies who do much worse 
things than Russia. This may have been justified during 
the cold war, but it is quite wrong now. 

5) This Russophobia is a throwback to nineteenth- 
century British imperialism, and reflects a desperate need 
to find enemies somewhere. The danger is that even 
where none exists, we will find them. 

6) A balanced, comparative approach to Russia would 
result in criticism more likely to be accepted there. Cur- 
rently, the Russians see Western critics as hypocrites. 

Here are my thoughts in response. It is quite true, as 
Anatol points out, that the woolly near pacifism of many 
Westerners means that they regard any military operation 
as basically a war crime, which is unfair. But I see a dif- 
ferent kind of double standard applied to Russia. We shut 
our eyes to gross corruption, intimidation, and vote rig- 
ging, pretending that Russia is basically a law-governed 





*This letter and Anatol Lieven’s response originally ap- 
peared on “Johnson's Russia List”—an e-mail-only daily 
compendium of news and information related to Russia— 
after the posting to that list of Lieven’s October 2000 Current 
History essay. The editors would like to thank David John- 
son for allowing the edited print publication of this elec- 
tronic correspondence. To subscribe to “Johnson's Russia 
List,” send e-mail to davidjohnson@erols.com. 
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democracy. Then at the same time we are shocked, 
shocked, when the same dishonesty and brutality is 
applied to the Chechens. 

This reflects our huge desire to believe the best about 
Russia. So much of the time we are unreasonably toler- 
ant. And then we become unreasonably angry. If we 
want to say that Russia is not a proper democracy or a 
modern state but rather a disintegrated/disintegrating 
colonial empire prone to acts of extreme brutality, with 
an ingrained misunderstanding about the horrors of its 
own history, then that is fine by me. But in that case we 
cannot comfortably pretend that with a bit more tweak- 
ing Russia will be just a larger version of Poland, and is 
already a reliable international partner. 

As far as the West’s own dismal record in decolo- 
nization is concerned, I think we must apply the stan- 
dards of the world we live in now to countries that claim 
to want to be judged by them. I have yet to hear Russian 
officials say that they want to be judged by Chinese stan- 
dards, or by those set by the French in Algeria. Just 
because the Western countries were expansionist, colo- 
nial, brutal warmongers does not mean that one should 
not criticize Russia now. To see the weakness of this 
argument, consider small countries. Should Finland, 
which has never had an empire, not be allowed to crit- 
icize Russia’s appalling treatment of Finno-Ugric minori- 
ties now just because of what America did in Vietnam 
30 years ago? 

I do not believe that the Western critics have, as Ana- 
tol believes, utterly ignored their own countries’ recent 
histories or any parallels with Chechnya. I have had 
long discussions with Russians comparing Tatarstan to 
Wales, for example, and Chechnya to Corsica, Ulster, or 
the Basque country. Although big differences exist, so 
do similarities, chiefly that these places have features 
that do not easily fit into a modern democracy—but 
plenty can be done without resorting to artillery bar- 
rages and concentration camps. It is not an adequate 
response for Russia to say, “Your country did this too 
once, and so long as you don’t allow us to do it now you 
are all hypocrites.” 

Russia is both an empire and a post-totalitarian state. 
These are not exclusive categories. The former is a use- 
ful way of considering questions such as Russia’s rela- 
tions with its fringes, with ethnic minorities, concerns 
about citizenship and national identity, and so forth. 
Seeing it as a post-totalitarian state, perhaps most eas- 
ily comparable to post-Nazi Germany, also makes sense 
in terms of understanding the presence or absence of 
historical responsibility, amnesia, guilt, reconciliation, 
and so forth. 

It is therefore fair to include both sets of standards 
when trying to make sense of what Russia does. In the 
case of Chechnya, that this is a nation that President 
Vladimir Putin’s predecessors deported en masse within 
living memory adds a specific extra dimension that is 
missing in, say, the Basque country, Corsica, Northern 
Ireland, or other lingering postimperial conflicts else- 
where in Europe. 
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“Bigotry” is a large word to throw around. I do not 
think Anatol fully establishes that criticism of-Russia on 
the lines I have outlined amounts to irrational hatred. I 
agree that some critics of Russia are very one-sided, but 
that does not mean all criticism of Russia in itself is one- 
sided. Ideas are not responsible for the people who 
believe in them. Hitler, after all, was a vegetarian. 

In particular, I strongly disagree with the idea that we 
can forget communism and treat Russia just like any 
other country. That would be fair if Russia had made a 
clear break with its Soviet past, but it has not. To take one 
small but revealing example, Russia now maintains that 
the Soviet Union annexed the Baltic states legally and 
refuses to return prewar Baltic embassies in Rome and 
Paris. That is roughly equivalent to postwar Germany 
maintaining that the Munich agreement was basically 
legal. This is why I argued that it is necessary to see Rus- 
sia both as a postimperial and as a post-totalitarian state. 

I also don’t agree with the idea that the great menace 
today is Russophobia, or anti-Russian chauvinism. I 
reject the idea of a one-dimensional graph with “Rus- 
sophilia” (good) at one end, and “Russophobia” (bad) at 

_ the other. It is possible to like many things about Russia 
but have a profound revulsion from the lingering yet all- 
too-evident imperial and totalitarian nostalgia. 

As to the specific criticisms Anatol makes of the West- 
ern coverage of Chechnya, I certainly would not and 
could not defend some of the writing he quotes. It is fair 
to note that Turkey’s policy toward the Kurds does not 
seem to worry the American media much. However, 
there is a danger here of the “what about” trap, familiar 
to those of us who debated with fellow travelers and 
Kremlin lackeys during the cold war: every criticism of 
the “evil empire” was countered with a “what about” 
South Africa, Chile, Pakistan, or wherever. Two wrongs 
do not make a right. And, ultimately, faced with the mis- 
erable choice, I would rather be a Kurd in Turkey than a 
Chechen in Russia. 

Although I am not an expert on the Caucasus, I do 
not think the coverage has been conspicuously unbal- 
anced. The horrible conditions in prewar Chechnya were 
well reported—although perhaps, not the full extent to 
which the kidnapping industry operated in conjunction 
with Russian help, and the extent to which Russia con- 


nived in making the place miserable and ungovernable. ` 


Plenty of serious Russian commentators regard the inva- 
sion of Dagestan and the Moscow bombings as highly 
suspicious and not a clear Chechen-led Islamic assault 
on Russia. So it is quite reasonable of the Western press 
not to swallow the Kremlin line on the origins of the war 
without question. I am extremely skeptical about the 
claims of huge concentrations of Islamic terrorists in 
Chechnya, especially now. It fits the Russian propaganda 
perfectly, but if thousands of them truly existed, I can- 
not see why so few have been captured (the article I 
wrote that Anatol found discreditable was based on an 
interview in which he somewhat grudgingly admitted 
that the total number of foreign mercenaries captured 
during the war was . . . four). i 

I am also distrustful of the two Chechen web sites that 
Anatol cites as evidence of Islamic insurrectionary sen- 
timent. They make for level reading but I do not think it 


is clear that they are a definitive source on who is fight- 
ing where. People on both sides have good reason to 
hype the mujahedin involvement in the war. 

In short, I do not think Western coverage of the war 
has been as bad as Anatol makes out. Ido not think the 
debate is skewed by a bunch of influential crackpot Rus- 
sophobes. I do think it makes considerable sense to bear 
in mind Russia’s dreadful history, and to suggest that bits 
of it seem to recur. And I do think the West is muddled 
in its thinking toward Russia, but not in that it applies 
unreasonably harsh double standards; if anything, it is 
too soft on some things. 

But then I would say that, wouldn't I? 


Edward Lucas 
Moscow correspondent, The Economist 


Anatol Lieven responds: 

I appreciate the civilized tone of Ed’s remarks, which 
has all too often been lacking in other exchanges on this 
miserable subject. I also respect Ed Lucas as at heart a 
fine journalist (as his coverage of Czechoslovakia in 
1989 displayed), and I am sure that if in the future he is 
posted to Indonesia, Egypt, or Congo—anywhere with- 
out significant numbers of Russians—he will recover his 
natural balance. 

Now as to content. Personally, I do not pretend for 
one moment that “with a bit more tweaking Russia will 
be just a larger version of Poland, and is already a reli- 
able international partner”; just that its record on most 
points is not greatly worse than that of Turkey or some 
of our other allies, to whose records neither Ed Lucas nor 
a majority of other Western journalists devotes the small- 
est fraction of the criticism that is directed at Russia. 

I do not think that Russia can ever be a “reliable part- 
ner,” if by that Ed Lucas means that Russia must always 
bow to American wishes (see my “Ham-Fisted Hege- 
mon” in the October 1999 issue of Current History). Nor 
can many other states around the world, like India for 
example, ever play such a role, given their national inter- 
ests. On a good many points (including war crimes in 
Chechnya), we must oppose, pressure, and condemn 
Russia. However, I also think that on a number of issues, 
from the Balkans to nonproliferation and the supply of 
weapons to United States enemies, limited Russian coop- 
eration is possible, has often been achieved, is highly 
important to the West, and is threatened by the irrational 
hatreds and ambitions of Western Russophobes. 

Especially given the latest developments in the Mid- 
dle East, to make an enemy of Russia without com- 
pelling reasons seems to me lunacy, for which American 
soldiers could one day weep tears of blood. Living in 
Washington D.C. and listening to the fears of Islamic 
radicalism expressed by many American commentators, 
it is truly amazing to hear some of the same commenta- 
tors, encouraged by reports such as those by Ed Lucas, 
declare that Russia is simply making up its own fears. 
Unlike Ed, I have actually spent time with Muslim 
extremists in Pakistan, Afghanistan, and elsewhere. They 
are often extremely brave, dedicated, selfless people, and 


. I fully understand the historical and contemporary rea- 


sons and even justifications for their beliefs—but noth- 


ing is imaginary about their pathological hatred of both 
the West and Russia. 

Concerning the argument that Western crimes are in 
the past and that Russia should not imitate them, I have 
three replies. First, some allowance must be made for the 
fact that Russia only emerged from communist isolation 
about 10 years ago, whereas at the time of their crimes 
the Western colonial powers were supposedly democra- 
cies and long-standing members of the “free world.” 

Second, there is geography. As I have pointed out 
repeatedly, Western powers escaped involvement in post- 
colonial conflicts by putting the sea between themselves 
and their former colonies. Russia thought it was doing 
this in withdrawing from Chechnya in 1996—but in this 
case of course no ocean lay between. If France had a land 
border with Algeria, the war would have gone on for 
very much longer, perhaps to this day. 

Finally, it is not true that Western crimes are neces- 
sarily long in the past. If one examines French “sphere- 
of-influence” policies toward Rwanda before and during 
the 1994 genocide there, one will find a record uglier 
than anything Russia has done since 1991 beyond its 
own borders. Why should Russians listen to French 
official lectures? 

Concerning Russia and communism: the comparison 
with German denazification is morally and historically 
absurd. The German process was not voluntary. We con- 
quered Germany at a cost of tens of millions of lives, the 
vast majority of them Soviet. Would Ed have preferred 
that the West had conquered Russia at the probable cost 
of a nuclear war to impose our version of historical truth? 

On the specific point of Moscow’s failure in the 1990s 
formally to acknowledge the illegality of the Soviet 
annexation of 1940: Yeltsin publicly acknowledged this 
more than a year before the Soviet Union collapsed. He 
visited the Baltic states during the attempted Soviet 
crackdown in January 1991 to support the independence 
movements, and the Russian government formally rec- 
ognized full Baltic independence in the immediate after- 
math of the August 1991 coup. The new Russian Foreign 
Ministry established the new Baltic desks in its northern 
European, not its post-Soviet, department. There was 
therefore no reason in principle why the question of the 
legality of the 1940 annexation should be discussed 
again between Russia and the Balts. 

This issue reemerged partly because of the unjustifi- 
able Russian delay in withdrawing all its troops from the 
Baltic states, which naturally set off a new polemical 
debate about what right they had to be there in the first 
place. However, in the course of the 1990s, three moves 
were made from the Baltic side, to which no Russian gov- 
ernment could risk giving any legal credence. The first 
was the Estonian demand for a return to the 1920-1940 
borders, a claim radically out of step with wider contem- 
porary European conventions and interests, and utterly 
unacceptable to Moscow; the second was the Latvian and 
Estonian citizenship policies, to which Moscow vehe- 
mently objected (in many ways wrongly, but with con- 
siderable Western sympathy in the case of Latvia). These 
were based on the legal assumption that those people 
who “illegally” entered these states during the Soviet 
occupation were not therefore legal residents but at best 
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immigrants, at worst military colonists who (in the view 
of radical elements) should be expelled forthwith. 

Finally, there is the outgoing Lithuanian parliament’s 
passage of a law in 2000 demanding $20 billion in com- 
pensation from Russia for the Soviet occupation. Here a 
limited parallel might be drawn with contemporary 
British policy toward Zimbabwe. The Zimbabwean gov- 
ernment’ demand that Britain buy out white farmers in 
Zimbabwe is based on the argument that the British colo- 
nial authorities in the 1890s and after confiscated with- 
out compensation enormous tracts of Shona and Matebele 
land and distributed them to white British settlers—which 
is of course entirely true. According to the Mugabe gov- 
ernment, the United Kingdom, as the legal heir of the 
British Empire, therefore has a clear legal and moral 
responsibility to buy the lands from the settlers’ heirs and 
return them to the indigenous Zimbabwean people. 

Britain for its part has offered the derisory sum of $36 
million (for almost 50 percent of Zimbabwe's agricultural 
land!) as aid for the land-reform process. However, this 
has been explicitly designated as aid, not compensation. 
London is obviously not going to take any step that 
might imply the slightest legal recognition of Zimbabwe's 
claims, as this could open a flood of demands for com- 
pensation for British imperial crimes from every quarter 
of the globe. This does not of course mean that British 
politicians approve of the British conquest of Zimbabwe, 
or are planning to repeat it, or want to impose some new 
form of neocolonial hegemony on the region. Of course, 
a good many “anticolonial” African journalists and 
politicians profess to think this—but when I say that Ed 
often resembles such people in his attitudes to Russia, 
I'm afraid this is not intended as a compliment. 

In his anti-Russian imperialism, Ed closely resembles 
the anti-British imperialism of my Indian left-wing 
nationalist friends at Jawaharlal Nehru University in 
Delhi in the early 1980s. For them, everything wrong in 
India, and every religious, ethnic, and territorial dispute 
in South Asia, was the direct result of deliberate and 
wicked actions by the British Empire—not, I suspect, a 
view for which Ed has any great sympathy. 

Many people, of course, who have attacked Russia over 
Chechnya have displayed balance toward Russia in other 
contexts—Jjust as I, doubtless labeled a Russophile in many 
quarters, have always balanced any sympathy for Russian 
dilemmas in some areas with harsh criticism of Russian 
actions and crimes in others. However, there are a good 
many other commentators—including Stephen Blank, 
Paul Goble, William Safire, George Will, Charles Kraut- 
hammer, Ed Lucas, and others—who as far as I know have 
never on any occasion balanced their repeated attacks on 
Russian external policies with praise for a positive Russian 
action, with a serious recognition of the genuine reasons 
Russia might have to feel aggrieved and threatened in some 
areas, or with any comparisons to past and present West- 
ern behavior. If they or any other reader can provide con- 
crete published examples of such praise and recognition 
from the past, I hereby ask their pardon, and in the inter- 
ests of international and scholarly reconciliation, I'll buy 
them a drink when they’re next in Washington. 


Anatol Lieven 
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INTERNATIONAL ANGOLA 

International Monetary Fund Nov. 7—At least 8,000 Angolans have arrived at Zambias Meheba 

Nov. 30—The fund approves a $596-million loan to Pakistan to refugee camp in the past 2 months; the refugees are fleeing 
help the country avoid defaulting on the $36 billion it owes renewed fighting between government troops and members of 
foreign lenders; the money will be distributed to the military- the Unita rebel group, according to Reuters; 4 days ago, the 
led government over 10 months; the loan is conditioned on a UN High Commissioner for Refugees had reported that as 
Pakistani promise to increase tax collections, reduce the many as 50,000 Angolans have also fled into Congo's southern 
budget deficit, and privatize public enterprises. Bandundu province in the last two months. 

Middle East Crisis 

Nov. 2—Two Israelis are killed and 10 others wounded when a AZERBAUJAN 
car bomb explodes near a Jerusalem market; the Palestinian Nov. 14—The Central Electoral Commission reports that the 
Islamic Jihad claims responsibility. ruling New Azerbaijan Party has won 62.5% of the popular 

Nov. 13—Palestinian snipers kill 2 Israeli soldiers and 1 civilian vote in parliamentary elections held 2 days ago; New 
on a West Bank highway; later in the day, Palestinian gunmen Azerbaijan now holds more than half the 100 parliamentary 
kill an Israeli truck driver in Gaza; Palestinians say that Israeli seats from single-seat constituencies and the bulk of 25 seats 
soldiers are responsible for the shooting deaths of 2 Palestinian distributed by proportional representation; 6 opposition : 
youths in Gaza; the Israeli army denies the charges. parties say they will boycott parliament and call for a new 

Nov. 20—One Palestinian is killed and at least 120 others election, citing voter fraud; international monitors, including 


wounded during an Israeli rocket attack in Gaza City; the air 
strike followed the bombing of a school bus earlier today near 
Gaza in which 2 Jewish settlers were killed and 9 other people, 
including 5 children, were injured; 3 separate Islamic militant 
groups have claimed responsibility for the bus attack, which 
comes 2 days after Palestinian Authority President Yasir Arafat 
called for an end to attacks against Israeli targets. 

Nov. 21—Egypt recalls its ambassador to Israel, Muhammad 
Bassiouny, to protest the Israeli government’ retaliatory 
missile attack in Gaza yesterday. 

Nov. 22—A car bomb kills 2 Israelis and injures dozens more in the 
Israeli coastal city of Hadera; earlier today Israeli soldiers ata + 
Gaza roadblock killed 4 Palestinians who were believed to be 
militants wanted for a previous attack; the Palestinians say the 
victims were civilians; Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Barak says 
Israel will “get even” for the Hadera bombing; since September 
28, Israeli soldiers have killed at least 240 Palestinians and Israeli 
Arabs; nearly 30 Israeli Jews have also died in the fighting. 


United Nations 

Nov. 1—Yugoslavia formally rejoins the 189-member General 
Assembly 8 years after being barred from speaking or voting in 
the organization; in 1992 the government of former President 
Slobodan Milosevic refused the assembly’s demand that it 
apply for readmission following the breakup of the Yugoslav 
Socialist Republic; newly elected President Vojislav Kostunica 
formally requested admission to the organization last month. 


ALGERIA 

Nov. 22—Islamic fundamentalists have killed 18 people across 
the country this week, according to local independent 
newspapers El Watan and Liberte; earlier this week, the 
independent media reported that hundreds of Bou Ismail 
villagers had asked authorities to supply weapons for 
protection against potential attacks by Muslim rebels during 
the upcoming holy month of Ramadan; since 1992, 100,000 
people, mostly civilians, have been killed in fighting between 
government troops and guerrilla groups seeking a separate 
Islamist state. 


the Council of Europe and the Organization for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe, also allege election fraud. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 


Nov. 29—Six UN officers resign under pressure after facing 


possible disciplinary action for an unauthorized November 3 
raid of 3 brothels in the northern, Serbian section; a UN 
spokesman says the officers exceeded their authority by the 
action, during which 33 women were “liberated.” 


CAMBODIA 
Nov. 26—The Cambodian Freedom Fighters, a US-based 


anticommunist group, claims responsibility for an armed 
attack 2 days ago on government offices in the capital of 
Phnom Penh during which 8 people were killed, all members 
of the terrorist group; at least 12 people, including civilians 
and soldiers, were wounded before security forces repulsed the 
attackers; during an interview on Radio Free Asia, a member of 
the Cambodian Freedom Fighters says the attack was an 
“attempt to oust the government.” 


CANADA z 
Nov. 28—Results from yesterday's parliamentary elections show 


that candidates from Prime Minister Jean Chrétien's Liberal 
Party have won 173 of 301 House of Commons seats; the 
conservative Canadian Alliance earned 64 seats, and the 
separatist Bloc Québécois 37, with 2 minor parties nearly 
evenly splitting the remainder; before the elections, which 
Chrétien had called 5 weeks ago (3-1/2 years into his 5-year 
term) to gain a greater parliamentary majority, the Liberals had 
held 155 Seats and the Alliance 57. 


COLOMBIA 
Nov, 22—Members of the United Self-Defense Forces of 


Colombia (AUC), a right-wing paramilitary group, kill at least 
37 people in the Caribbean fishing village of Nueva Venecia, 
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the AUC has considered the town a support base for the 
National Liberation Army, the nation’s second-largest leftist 
guerrilla group. 

Nov. 30—Military officials say that soldiers have killed 26 members 
of the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia, the countrys 
largest leftist guerrilla group, and captured another 32 in the past 
5 days of fighting in the northeast region of Santander. 


EGYPT 

Nov. 15—Results of parliamentary elections, of which the third and 
final stage were held yesterday, show that the governing National 
Democratic Party has won 312 of parliament's 444 elected seats; 
independent candidates have won 95 seats, opposition parties 16 
seats, and candidates backed by the banned Muslim Brotherhood 
17; during yesterdays round, 10 people were killed and at least 
40 injured in or near Cairo in police clashes with supporters of 
independent and opposition candidates. 


GERMANY 

Nov. 16—After 11 months in office, Transport Minister Reinhard 
Klimmt of the governing Social Democratic Party steps down 
after a Saarbrücken district court fines him $12,000 for fraud; 
in 1996 Klimmt allegedly accepted $275,000 from a Catholic 
charity for the Saarbrucken soccer club, which he headed 
while he was a party leader in the state parliament. 


GUINEA-BISSAU 

Nov. 26—Government officials say that security forces have 
arrested at least 4 opposition politicians and several military 
officers for their involvement in plotting a coup with former 
military junta leader General Ansumane Mane, who remains 
at large; last week Mane challenged the authority of civilian 
President Kumba Yalla by proclaiming himself armed forces 
chief after a military promotions dispute; a 1998 rebellion in 
the country led by Mane resulted in the deaths of more than 
2,000 people and the ouster of former President Joao 
Bernardo Vieira. 

Nov. 30—Government and military sources say that soldiers 
today killed rebel leader General Mane in the northern town of 
Quinhamel; approximately 200 army officers and politicians 
have been arrested since the military thwarted Manes 
attempted rebellion. 


Har 

Nov. 18—A federal court sentences in absentia 37 former high- 
ranking military officers and their associates, including former 
coup leaders Raoul Cédras and Philippe Biamby, to life in 
prison for participation in a 1994 massacre of slum-dwellers in 
the city of Gonaives, 70 miles north of the capital of Port-au- 
Prince, during the country’s 3-year period of military rule; the 
court also awarded the victims’ families $43 million in civil 
damages; last week a federal judge sentenced 12 former 
soldiers to life imprisonment and 4 others to terms of between 
4 and 9 years for participating in a 1994 massacre that killed at 
least 15 people in the town of Raboteau, near Port-au-Prince. 

Nov. 29—Results from elections held 3 days ago show that former 
President Jean-Bertrand Aristide has won 92% of the vote; 
Pastor Arnold Dumas has earned 2%, and 5 other little-known 
candidates received a combined 6%; major opposition parties 
boycotted the election because of alleged irregularities in Mays 
parliamentary elections; Aristide—who was ousted in a coup 
10 years ago and was returned to power 3 years later in a US- 
led invasion—will succeed President René Préval, who was 
constitutionally prevented from running for a second term. 


INDONESIA 

Nov. 8—Jakarta’s High Court overturns a September lower court 
decision that corruption charges against former President 
Suharto be dropped on the grounds that he was too ill to stand 
trial; Suharto has been accused of embezzling $550 million from 
charities he controlled during his 32-year reign, which ended in 
1998; Suharto’s son, Hutomo “Tommy” Mandela Putra, who was 
convicted and sentenced in September to 18 months in prison 
for his involvement in an $11-million land scam, has been 
declared a fugitive since his disappearance last week shortly 
before prosecutors arrived at his home to take him to prison. 

Nov. 11—Approximately 30,000 people rally in Banda Aceh, the 
capital of Aceh province, to call for an independence referendum; 
in the past 4 days, 21 people have been killed in the region, 
mostly by security forces, in independence-related protests. 


ISRAEL 

Nov. 28—In a surprise announcement at the Knesset, Prime 
Minister Ehud Barak declares early presidential elections, to be 
held by mid-spring, moving before the parliament's own 75-to- 
1 vote (with 29 abstentions) in favor of new elections; since 
the conflict in occupied Palestinian territory began 2 months 
ago, Barak has lost both popular and legislative support; 
Barak's term had been scheduled to end in 2003. 


Mexico 

Nov. 28—President-elect Vicente Fox names his third and final 
group of cabinet ministers, including General Rafael Macedo 
as attorney general, and Santiago Creel, leader of Fox's 
National Action Party, as interior secretary; on July 2 Fox 
became the first opposition presidential candidate to defeat a 
member of the ruling Institutional Revolutionary Party 
(President Ernesto Zedillo), which has been in power since 
1929; Fox will be sworn into office on December 1. 


MOZAMBIQUE 

Nov. 12—According to state radio broadcasts, 39 people were 
killed and at least 150 others injured last week in the northern 
and central regions when police fired on opposition supporters 
protesting the results of the December 1999 presidential 
election in which President Joaquim Chissano, of the Frelimo 
party, won 52.3% of the vote, and the opposition Renamo party 
leader, Afonso Dhlakama, took 47.7%; the demonstrations 
followed accusations by Renamo that Frelimo had rigged the 
election, despite statements by international observers and the 
country’s election commission that it had been fair; last year’s 
national election was the country’s second since its 17-year 
civil war ended in 1992. 


PERU 

Nov. 16—In a 64-to-51 vote, moderate opposition lawmaker 
Valentin Paniagua defeats Ricardo Marcenaro, an ally of 
President Alberto Fujimori, for the post of congressional 
president; 3 days ago, Fujimori supporter Martha Hildebrandt 
was ousted from the position by an identical congressional 
vote; opposition leaders say that Hildebrandt had ignored their 
demands for a consensus on the makeup of a congressional 
commission to investigate former intelligence chief Vladimiro 

. Montesinos, who became a fugitive last month after a leaked 

videotape showed him bribing a member of congress; 
Paniagua’ election gives opposition forces control of congress 
for the first time since 1992. 

Nov. 20—In a letter sent from Tokyo, President Fujimori resigns 
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after 10 years in office; aides say he will remain in Japan 
indefinitely; Second Vice President Ricardo Marquez, 
Fujimori’s hand-picked successor, resigns; Marquez, who had 
assumed the presidential post for less than 48 hours, says that 
his presidency would lack domestic and international sappen 
and would create political unrest. 

Nov. 22—Congressional head Valentin Paniagua is sworn in as 
interim president; a new president will be chosen in elections 
scheduled for April; Paniagua names former UN Secretary 
General Javier Perez de Cuellar as interim prime minister until 
the upcoming vote. 


PHILIPPINES 

Nov. 3—The heads of both congressional houses and more than 40 
other legislators resign from President Joseph Estradas ruling 
Lamp party and support opposition efforts to impeach the 
president; in the past month Trade Secretary Manuel Roxas and 5 
key members of Congress have abandoned Estrada; Vice 
President Gloria Macapagal-Arroyo resigned her cabinet post as 
secretary of social welfare to lead an opposition coalition; recently 
allegations emerged that Estrada received almost $12 million m 
kickbacks from tobacco taxes and an illegal numbers game. 

Nov. 13—Without a formal vote, the 218-member House of 
Representatives impeaches President Estrada on corruption 
charges; House Speaker Manuel Villar says a vote was 
unnecessary because more than the required one- -third of 
House members had already signed a petition supporting 
impeachment; the impeachment bill is expected to go to the 
Senate early next month, where a two-thirds majority i is 
necessary to remove Estrada from office. 


ROMANIA 

Nov. 27—Preliminary results from yesterday's national elections 
show that former President Ion Iliescu, a Social Democrat, 
received 38% of the vote and that ultranationalist Corneliu 
Vadim Tudor, of the Greater Romania Party, earned 24%; a 
runoff between the 2 candidates is scheduled for December 10. 


RUSSIA 

Nov. 22—The New York Times reports that Foreign Minister Igor 
Ivanov earlier this month notified the US that Moscow. will 
withdraw on December 1 from a 1995 agreement regarding the 
sale of tanks and other weapons to Iran; the deal had 
exempted Russia from US sanctions for selling weapons to Iran 
in exchange for a December 31, 1999 deadline by which 
Moscow would end the sale of sophisticated conventional 
weapons to that country; Moscow said the US had violated a 
confidentiality agreement by making the terms of the pledge 
public during the recent US presidential election campaign; US 
officials say that the agreement had been publicized in 1995 
and that Russia seeks to generate revenue through arms sales. 


SPAIN 

Nov. 23—Approximately 900,000 people protest in Barcelona 
against the ETA, a Basque separatist group, which has been 
blamed in the assassination 2 days ago of former Health 
Minister Ernest Lluch; the ETA has been implicated in 20 
other killings this year. 


SYRIA 

Nov. 16—President Bashar al-Assad signs an amnesty that sets 
free 600 of approximately 1,500 political prisoners; the 
amnesty occurs on the 30th anniversary of the revolution that 
brought Hafez al-Assad, the president's father, to power. 


TANZANIA 

Nov. 8&—The National Electoral Commission announces that - i 
President Benjamin Mkapa has won 71.7% of the vote in the 
October 29 elections, defeating 3 opposition candidates, and 
that the ruling Chama Cha Mapinduzi (CCM) party has won 
167 of 181 National Assembly seats; Mkapa was first elected to 
the post in October 1995; in the semiautonomous Zanzibar 
region, CCM candidate Amani Karume won the local 
presidency with 67% of the vote, and CCM won 34 of 50 House 
of Representatives seats, as well as 35 of the archipelagos 50 
seats in the National Assembly; Zanzibars elections had been 
rerun 3 days ago in 16 of its 50 districts because of 
international observers’ reports of voting irregularities. 


UNITED STATES 

Nov. 30—Results from the November 7 presidential election 
reiain inconclusive; although Vice President Al Gore, a 
Democrat, earned 357,852 more popular votes nationally than 
Republican Texas Governor George W. Bush, certified vote 
results from the state of Florida show that Bush defeated Gore 
by 537 votes out of 6 million cast there, giving Bush the 
required 270 electoral-college votes to win the presidency; 
dozens of legal cases, including a Republican appeal to the US 
Supreme Court, are in process or pending; at issue are 
demands for hand recounts in several counties and the 
inclusion of incomplete or altered absentee ballots. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Nov. 17—The government formally reestablishes diplomatic ties 
with the US, Germany, France, and Britain in a ceremony at 
the Foreign Ministry in Belgrade; the. Yugoslav embassy in 
Washington and the US embassy in Belgrade are scheduled to 
reopen shortly. 

Nov. 25—At a closed congress of the Socialist Party of Serbia in 
Belgrade, former President Slobodan Milosevic is reelected as 
party leader; in meetings before the session, Milosevic had 
persuaded other candidates to withdraw from the race; on 
October 6, amid massive public demonstrations following the 
apparent victory of opposition candidate Vojislav Kostunica in 
September's presidential elections, Milosevic had resigned 
from office. 

Nov. 29—Government forces backed by 2 armored vehicles 
retake the ethnic Albanian village of Lucane, forcing 1,000 
residents to flee to the neighboring US-patrolled section of 
Kosovo province; last week, members of the Liberation Army 
of Presevo, Medvedja, and Bujanovac, an offshoot of the 
officially disbanded Kosovo Liberation Army, had entered 
Lucane; government officials say that between 1,200 and 1,500 
guerrillas are operating in the area. 


Montenegro 

Nov. 13—The provincial government officially terminates the use 
of the Yugoslav dinar as legal tender and replaces it with the 
German mark, ending the dual currency system that began in 
November 1999, 


ZIMBABWE 

Nov. 13—According to the Commercial Farmers Union, 
government officials have moved thousands of landless blacks 
onto at least 50 white-owned farms across the country over the 
past several days, defying last week’s Supreme Court order that 
the government halt its program to confiscate 3,000 white- 
owned farms and that it end the occupation of 1,700 white - 
farms by militants belonging to the ruling ZANU-PF party. W 
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“Whether the United States can resist the unilateral temptation and respond more 
constructively to the concerns of Mexico and other Latin American countries—and to the 
practical challenges of working with its neighbors—may be the defining question for 
inter-American relations in the early part of the new century.” 


United States—Latin American Relations: 
Preparing for the Handover 


MICHAEL SHIFTER 


t the beginning of the twenty-first century, 
Aw leader in the Americas is better poised to 

significantly shape relations between the 
United States and Latin America than Mexican Pres- 
ident Vicente Fox. Last July, Fox defeated the polit- 
ical machine that had ruled Mexico for more than 
70 years. In a battle against what Peruvian writer 
Mario Vargas Llosa had once aptly described as the 
“perfect dictatorship,” Fox, defying the odds and 
pundits’ prognoses, emerged triumphant. 

Before taking office on December 1, Fox made it 
clear that he was determined to bring change, not 
only within Mexico but also to the country’s foreign 
policy. No relationship has received more attention 
than that between Mexico and the United States. 
Fox has advanced unusually bold ideas regarding 
two central issues on the bilateral agenda: immigra- 
tion and drugs. He has set forth a vision of moving 
toward “open borders” with the United States and 
has made it plain that he favors a more multilateral 
and consultative approach to the shared drug prob- 
lem than the report card issued annually by the 
United States government in which it assesses other 
countries’ performance in fighting drugs. 

The details of these proposals have yet to be 
spelled out, and it is unclear whether Fox will suc- 
ceed in mobilizing support for them, even in Mex- 
ico. But Washington’s political establishment 
undoubtedly was caught off guard and seemed 
unsure how to respond. As president-elect, George 
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W. Bush—who has pointed with pride, in high- 
lighting his foreign policy background, to his 
knowledge of Mexico and his relationship with Fox 
while he was governor of Texas—greeted the Mex- 
ican presidents ideas ‘with polite skepticism at best. 
Washington may have pushed for the opening of 
Mexico's political system, but it was unaccustomed 
to dealing with independent leaders intent on tak- 
ing initiative and stirring things up. 

How the new United States administration 
responds to its Mexican counterpart may offer some 
insight into the nature of hemispheric relations in 
the years ahead. Drugs and immigration are, after 
all, perhaps the two most quintessentially domestic 
issues on the inter-American agenda. Both are polit- 
ically sensitive and generate strong passions in the 
United States. They are precisely the issues that 
tend to bring out the unilateral style and approach 
of the United States that can often result in greater 
resentment and strain with Latin American coun- 
tries. Whether the United States can resist the uni- 
lateral temptation and respond more constructively 
to the concerns of Mexico and other Latin Ameri- 
can countries—and to the practical challenges of 
working with its neighbors—may be the defining 
question for inter-American relations in the early 
part of the new century. 


THE MEXICO FACTOR 

Over the past decade, the United States relation- 
ship with Mexico has developed a firm foundation 
and expanded a set of institutional mechanisms in 
the public and private sectors to manage an unusu- 
ally wide-ranging and complex agenda. The bilat- 
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eral agenda includes such key issues as trade, immi- 
gration, drugs, human rights, democracy, and the 
environment. The relationship will continue to be 


characterized by substantial cooperation and occa- . 


sionally intense conflict on these and other issues. 

The pillar of the United States—Mexico relation- 
ship has been the dramatic increase in trade, facili- 
tated to a great degree by the implementation of the 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). 
Passed in 1993, NAFTA, which includes Canada 
along with the United States and Mexico, may be 
among the most noteworthy accomplishments of 
President Bill Clinton’s Latin American policy and, 
indeed, of his two-term presidency. (The Clinton 
administration's swift and generous support to Mex- 
ico in 1995 during the country’s peso crisis was also 
extremely important.) Mexico is now the United 
States second-largest trading partner after Canada, 
and ahead of Japan. 

Although it is difficult to establish with great 
confidence what the effects of freer and-more exten- 
sive trade between the United States and Mexico 
has been, NAFTA arguably has contributed to and 
positively reinforced the trend toward greater 
democratization in Mexico. Political institutions 
associated with Mexico’s more state-centered order 
have been undermined in recent years in part by the 
impact of globalization and stronger links with the 
United States. The United States government cer- 
tainly would embrace a Mexican government that 
so energetically touts free markets and free politics. 

Still, the thorniest problems in the bilateral rela- 
tionship will no doubt remain. Even if President Fox 
successfully pursues his agenda of attacking poverty 
and opening and cleaning up Mexico’ political insti- 


tutions, the country surely confronts the long-term _ 


challenges of stemming corruption and violence— 
much of it drug-related—and upholding the rule of 
law. Persistent problems such as these will continue 
to irritate in the bilateral relationship. Immigration, 
too, will remain a politically charged issue, despite 
Fox’s lofty alternative vision of an open-borders 
approach that draws on the example of the Euro- 
pean Union. As the United States economy begins 
to slow down, and layoffs and unemployment 
increase, the sensitivities surrounding illegal migra- 
tion from Mexico—now estimated to be roughly 
150,000 people annually—could well intensify. 

As it has in the past, the United States Congress 
will be a major actor in United States—Mexico rela- 
tions (as has been, increasingly, the Mexican 
Congress). Although ample goodwill and optimism 
have surrounded the changes the Fox administra- 


tion promises to usher in, members of the United 
States Congress may insist on seeing concrete results 
on, for example, the drug question, before the Mex- 
ican government is able to deliver. The drug-certifi- 
cation review, undertaken by March 1, will be a key 
test, as will the response of the United States 
Congress to President Fox's appeal that the United 
States jettison this instrument and put in its place a 
more cooperative and constructive mechanism. 

Two final considerations regarding Mexico. The 
first concerns the extent to which it makes sense to 
extrapolate from the United States—Mexico bilateral 
relationship to. the broader United States—Latin 
American relationship. The public image of Latin 
America in the United States will continue to be 
seen through the prism of Mexico. But on key pol- 
icy questions such as trade and perhaps immigra- 
tion, the bilateral relationship likely will become 
increasingly unique. 

Mexico's wider role in hemispheric affairs will also 
be critical in shaping the dynamics of the United 
States—Mexico relationship. With Jorge Castañeda, a 
leading intellectual (and Current History contribut- 
ing editor), as foreign minister, the Fox government 
may well be more actively engaged than previous 


_administrations on such questions as threats to 


democracy and the internal conflict in Colombia. A 
Mexico that is more vigorous and visible on regional 
questions will also affect the country’s relationship 
with the United States, the hemisphere’s preeminent 
power. On issues such as the defense of democracy, 
there may be greater cooperation than before, 
whereas on others—including Cuba, Venezuela, and 
Colombia—tension may well increase. - 


COLOMBIA: COUNTERINSURGENCY 
OR THE “POWELL DOCTRINE”? 

Although President Bush and his foreign policy 
team may be inclined to avoid it—and hope it takes 
care of itself{—the Colombia crisis will not go away 
and will almost certainly be among the highest pri- 
orities in fashioning United States policy toward 
Latin America. ` 

The United States is already deeply involved in 
Colombia. South America’s second-largest country 
is, after Israel and Egypt, the major recipient of 
United States security assistance. The bulk of the 
$1.3-billion aid package signed by President Clin- 
ton.in July 2000 goes to training and equipping sev- 
eral elite battalions of the Colombian military to 
fight drug trafficking and production. 

The aid package, which has become virtually syn- 
onymous with a wide-ranging support program 


called Plan Colombia, generated enormous contro- 
versy before it even got off the ground. Its military, 
antidrug emphasis has provoked a backlash among 
many of Colombia's neighbors, especially Venezuela 
and Brazil. President Hugo Chavez of Venezuela has 
led the charge against the package, warning repeat- 
edly of “another Vietnam” in the region. In the latter 
part of 2000, Colombia dominated (whether formally 
on the agenda or not) hemispheric gatherings of the 
South American heads of state and Latin American 
and United States defense ministers. Political and 
diplomatic resources, however, have been directed at 
criticizing United States policy rather than articulat- 
ing an alternative Latin American approach. 

For many Latin Americans, the aid package 
unmistakably evokes an earlier era in United 
States—Latin American relations—one marked by 
military intervention—that had presumably passed 
with the end of the cold war. Latin Americans dis- 
trust the ability of 
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support, arguing that United States aid should be. 
directed to the Colombia national police and not the 
armed forces. Gilman’s doubts reinforced those 
already expressed by other members of Congress, 
who offer three main criticisms of United States 
Colombia policy. First, the plan clings to a failed 
antidrug policy. Second, it supports a military with a 
troubling human rights record (and documented 
links with paramilitary groups). And third, the crit- 
ics invoke the “slippery slope” argument: Colombia 
risks becoming a quagmire from which the United 
States will find it difficult to extricate itself. 
Colombia will pose a crucial test for Bush and his 
foreign policy advisers. The situation is unusually 
complicated and upsets the conventional categories 
of “nation-building” (for example, Haiti) on the one 
hand, and of what is generally regarded as a com- 
pelling national interest (the Middle East, for exam- 
ple), on the other. Bush could, of course, continue 
the present policy, 





the United States 
to keep its mili- 
tary impulses in 


How the new United States administration responds 
to.its Mexican counterpart may offer some insight 


yield to the mark- 
edly antidrug focus, 
and try to contain 


check and wonder into the nature of hemispheric relations in the years ahead, #04 manage the 


whether American 
officials are truly 
interested in the negotiated settlement they say they 
desire. Moreover, Latin Americans deeply resent 
United States drug policy, especially the annual cer- 
tification process. They seldom miss a chance to note 
that American demand and consumption are largely 
responsible for the drug crisis. Several Latin Ameri- 
can leaders also objected to the way in which the aid 
package was devised, with little consultation of 
neighboring countries that would be affected by. the 
policy. They saw this approach as reminiscent of a 
period when the United States unilaterally asserted 
its power to advance its interests. European govern- 
ments and nongovernmental organizations have also 
been sharply critical of United States Colombia pol- 
icy, and have been careful to distinguish between the 
“peace process” in Colombia, which they support, 
and Plan Colombia (or the United States aid pack- 
age), which they oppose. 

The backlash is undoubtedly bad news for the 
United States. A policy so fiercely opposed abroad— 
and widely questioned in the very country it is meant 
to assist—can hardly succeed. Plan Colombia is also 
generating growing doubts in the United States, even 
among previous supporters. In November 2000, Rep- 
resentative Benjamin Gilman (R-NyY), chairman of the 
House International Relations Committee and for- 
merly one of the plan's chief advocates, withdrew his 





negative conse- 
quences. Alterna- 
tively, alarmed by the “threat” of spreading 
criminality, he could be tempted to pursue a policy 
oriented toward counterinsurgency. His administra- 
tion conceivably (though improbably) could apply 
the “Powell doctrine” in the strictest sense—mili- 
tary force should only be used under limited cir- 
cumstances, as a last resort, and with full public 
support and a carefully devised “exit strategy’ —and 
conclude that the United States should not be so 
involved in Colombia. 

Bush could jettison either course and begin to 
move toward a more sophisticated United States 
strategy in Colombia. This strategy would need to 
be comprehensive and long term, and assist the 
Colombian government to restore public order and 
authority and protect its citizens against all lawless 
forces—paramilitary and guerrilla groups as well as 
criminals. A policy reformulated along these lines, 
fashioned through a genuinely multilateral 
approach, could more easily gain the support of key 
Latin American and European actors and would 
respond more directly to Colombian realities than 
to United States domestic political pressures. 


DEFYING THE UNITED STATES 
Although the subject of Colombia has drawn 
most attention at hemispheric gatherings in 2000, 
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Venezuelan President Hugo Chavez has unques- 
tionably been the dominant figure. Chavez, a superb 
communicator who came to office in February 1999, 
may be the political leader who has hit the region 
with the greatest force since Fidel Castro in 1959. 

Chavez particularly likes tweaking the nose of 
the United States. He has done so on several occa- 
sions: refusing to allow United States antidrug 
surveillance overflights in Venezuela; objecting to 
United States military personnel assisting Venezue- 
lan officials after massive rains and mudslides in 
December 1999; defying international sanctions 
and meeting with Iraqi President Saddam Hussein 
in Baghdad in 2000; and, of course, spotlighting his 
highly visible friendship with Castro. Chavez's 
direct contact with Colombian insurgent groups has 
plainly irritated Colombian government officials, 
who are struggling to pursue their own peace effort. 
(Venezuela Foreign Minister José Vicente Rangel 
defended his dealing directly with the Revolution- 
ary Armed Forces of Colombia, that country’s 
largest guerrilla group, on the grounds that “that’s 
where the power is.”) Chavez’s comments have, 
moreover, stirred problems between Bolivia and 
Chile, and have rekindled a land dispute with 
Venezuela’s vulnerable neighbor, Guyana. Chavez's 
ultimate designs are unclear, but he clearly relishes 
the global stage and appears to think that Venezuela 
is too small for him. 

United States policy toward Venezuela under 
Chavez could be characterized as “wait and see.” 
Venezuela's position as a major oil supplier to the 
United States undoubtedly accounts for the relative 
restraint shown thus far. American officials stress 
that antagonizing or isolating Chavez serves no 
purpose: Chavez's fiery rhetoric—his attacks on 

“representative democracy” have been especially 
sharp and unrelenting—have created some unease, 
but he clearly enjoys the support of most Venezue- 
lans. His legitimacy is unquestioned. His capacity 
to govern, however, remains unproved. Chavez's 
unpredictable moves in the international arena and 
his authoritarian impulses at home could push the 
limits of United States tolerance during the Bush 
administration. Should oil prices fall, as many 
experts predict, Chavez’s commitment—even to 
democratic forms—could be tested, as pressures 
within Venezuela mount. 


A NEW BEGINNING 

Amid the growing turmoil in the Andean region, 
Peru has experienced perhaps the most dramatic 
change of any country in the region. In 2000 Peru 


went from the depths of political crisis to the stun- 
ning meltdown of the decade-long authoritarian 
regime built by President Alberto Fujimori and his 
shadowy national security adviser, Vladimiro Mon- 
tesinos. The implosion left an interim government 
with refreshingly democratic features, marked by 
dialogue and consensus. The political outlook in 
advance of the 2001 presidential elections remains 
uncertain, however, and Peruvians face the 
formidable task of remaking democratic institutions. 

America’s role in fostering democratic progress in 
Peru has been mixed at best. Washington—in a rare 
display of bipartisanship—did take a strong and 
public stand in response to violations of press free- 
dom (in 1996), judicial independence (in 1997), 
and election standards (in 2000). In addition, many 
programs under the United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development have sought to enhance 
Peru’s human rights and democratic standards. 

Yet the United States apparently maintained and 
valued its relationship with Montesinos until mid- 


2000. Montesinos directed Peru’s successful 


antidrug operations, a top United States priority, 
and also received high marks for his role in crip- 
pling Peru’s insurgencies and overseeing the 1997 
raid that freed hostages held by leftist guerrillas at 
the Japanese ambassador's residence in Lima. But 
the accomplishments attributed to Montesinos 
came with an enormous cost whose precise magni- 
tude will only become fully known in years to 
come. Allegations have been leveled against Mon- 
tesinos for human rights abuses and widespread 
corruption, including charges of arms and drug traf- 
ficking that resulted in overseas bank accounts that 
reportedly total in the millions of dollars. 

Should these allegations be borne out, it would 
be difficult to reconcile Washington's (especially the 
Central Intelligence Agency’s) long association with 
Montesinos with a strong and sustained commit- 
ment to democratic progress in Peru. Many Peru- 
vians who praised the United States for speaking 
out at critical moments and for its positive contri- 
butions to their country’s democratization are per- 
plexed and disturbed by the alleged Montesinos 
connection. While such contradictions are 
inevitable in United States foreign policy-making, 
with the Montesinos gamble, the United States may 
lose on all counts—not only in advancing human 
rights and democracy, but in fighting drugs.and 
contributing to greater regional security. 

The Peruvian drama and America’s role have had 
repercussions throughout Latin America. Many 
Latin Americans are struck by the similarities 


between Montesinos and former Panamanian leader 
Manuel Noriega. Noriega, now serving time in a 
Miami prison on drug-trafficking charges after he 
was captured during the 1989 United States inva- 
sion, had previously worked with the cia as well. 
Both cases raise questions about judgments made 
by the United States government, its style of oper- 
ation, and its professed commitment to democratic 
practice. In addition, even when the United States 
took a firm stand in support of democracy in 
Peru—as it did following the April 2000 elections— 
some Latin American governments (Brazil espe- 
cially) believed the United States should have 
consulted more extensively and tried to mobilize 
broader support in the region. 


AN UNCERTAIN POLITICAL LANDSCAPE 

Ecuador, like Peru, is suffering a severe gover- 
nance crisis. The country is marked by partisan 
strife, economic difficulties, and deep-seated social 
and ethnic conflicts. In January 2000, the Ecuado- 
ran military removed democratically elected Presi- 
dent Jamil Mahuad from 
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crisis is especially serious; an agreement between 
the country’s two principal political forces has effec- 
tively limited open participation by smaller parties 
and allows for unprecedented levels of corruption. 
The United States provided some relief to Central 
America’s struggling economies in 2000 with a long- 
awaited trade bill, but overall United States policy 
toward the region during the two Clinton terms was 
characterized mainly by neglect. Central Americans 
have little sense or realistic expectation of any 
change under the Bush administration. United States 
pressure on Central American and Caribbean coun- 
tries to curtail the transshipment of drugs through 
their territories may become stronger still. Moreover, 
the regular deportation of criminals from the United 
States to their home countries of El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, the Dominican Republic, and Jamaica has put 
further strain on already fragile democracies. The 
growing emphasis on issues of such high political 
priority and sensitivity in the United States as drugs 
and immigration has made many Central Americans 
and Caribbeans increasingly suspicious of United 
States motives and resent- 





power in the first coup in 


almost a quarter-century Colombia will pose a crucial test for Bush 
and his foreign policy advisers. 


in South America. Partly 
because of the pressure 
applied by Clinton admin- 
istration officials—the United States threatened 
sanctions against any military-led government—the 
transition was orderly and the civilian vice president, 
Gustavo Noboa, took over. Ecuadors politics remain 
far from settled, and the country’s location on 
Colombia’s southern border—where conflict in 
Colombia is most intense—is likely to produce even 
greater spillover effects of refugee flows, spreading 
drug activity, and widening violence. This will put 
United States policy in the region in even sharper 
focus, especially in light of the growing American 
use of an antidrug base (technically called a “for- 
ward operating location”) in the Ecuadoran coastal 
town of Manta. 

Beyond the troubled Andean region, the United 
States will continue to face an uncertain political 
landscape in the rest of Latin America. Even though 
vice presidential elections in Paraguay in 2000 gave 
the opposition its first victory in a national vote, the 
country’s political institutions are precarious and the 
threat of military intervention continues to loom. 
Worrisome developments have arisen in Central 
America, where stubbornly high crime rates pose 
serious challenges to incipient democracies in El 
Salvador and Guatemala. In Nicaragua the political 





ful of unilateral actions. 

The situation in two 
key Caribbean nations— 
Haiti and Cuba—remains 
highly unpredictable and 
could well pose serious policy challenges for the 
Bush administration. United States policy toward 
Haiti reveals sharper partisan differences than any 
other issue on the inter-American agenda. Republi- 
cans, including President Bush, strongly opposed 
the Clinton administration decision to use force to 
remove the military government and return Presi- 
dent Jean-Bertrand Aristide to power in 1994. And 
international observer groups—including the Orga- 
nization of American States (oas)—refused to sanc- 
tion the country’s 2000 elections that saw Aristide 
reelected president. Should Aristide fail to seek rec- 
onciliation in his country—and should economic 
deterioration and political chaos continue—the 
exodus of Haitians to neighboring countries, 
including the United States, could once again put 
Haiti on the United States front burner. If Aristide 
fulfills the promises he made in December 2000 to 
implement democratic reforms, improve human 
rights, and reach out to opposition figures, this sce- 
nario could be avoided. 

Cuba observers wonder whether Castro can sur- 
vive yet another United States president. Previous 
predictions have underestimated the Cuban leaders 
staying power. Although the Bush administration is 
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unlikely to press for a major shift in current policy 
(especially in light of the presidents indebtedness to 
many Cuban-American voters in Florida), momen- 
tum is growing in the United States Congress for a 
substantial relaxation of the United States embargo 
on Cuba. Other Republican constituencies such as 
business groups could push for more openness in 
United States—Cuba relations. Increased steps in this 
direction may succeed in easing what could be an 
extremely difficult and complicated policy challenge 
for any United States administration—and for other 


Latin American governments—once the Castro 


regime ends and a transition begins. 


TRADE BACK ON TRACK? 
The Clinton administration’s failure to make 
greater progress toward freer trade in the hemi- 


sphere was a letdown to many Latin American gov- . 


ernments. The disappointment was especially great 
in light of the highly publicized promise made at 
the 1994 Summit of the Americas in Miami to 
expand NAFTA to include Chile and then, presum- 
ably, other Latin American countries. After follow- 
ing Washington's prescriptions for getting their 


economies in good shape, governments in the- 


region expected greater access to United States mar- 
kets and capital in return. 

President Clinton's inability to get fast-track 
authority from the United States Congress (enabling 
the president to negotiate trade agreements without 
the risk of further congressional amendments) ham- 
pered progress on the trade front. President Bush 
may put higher priority on mobilizing a more sym- 
pathetic, Republican-controlled Congress to press 
for this authority at the outset of his administration. 
Although ample opposition from Democrats—and 
some resistance from within Bush's own party—can 
be expected, the granting of fast-track authority 
would send an important message to Latin Ameri- 
can governments that the United States is commit- 
ted to working constructively with the region (a 
collective hemispheric pledge was made in Miami, 
Florida in 1994 to negotiate a Free Trade Area of the 
Americas by 2005). In contrast to the thorny issues 
of drugs and immigration, many Latin Americans 
see trade as part of a positive agenda and a better 
foundation on which to build a strong partnership 
with the United States. 

The prospects for reaching this goal hinge signif- 
icantly on the nature of the United States relation- 
ship with Brazil. This regional power, which 
accounts for roughly a third of Latin America’s pop- 
ulation and economy, has led the Southern Cone 


Common Market, or MERCOSUR, since the early 
1990s. Although the hemisphere’s second-largest 
trade pact experienced some difficulties in 2000, it 
remains an important arrangement that includes 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay and accounts for 
about $154 billion of trade among these countries. 
Argentina's severe economic problems in 2000—in 
December the International Monetary Fund over- 
saw a rescue package for the country of nearly $40 
billion in mF, public, and private credits—have 
helped stall the trade group. In addition, Chile, 
which had been in line to join MERCOSUR, instead 
decided in November to accept a long-overdue 
United States invitation to begin negotiations for a 
bilateral trade agreement. Chile’s handling of the 
matter caused some strain with Brazil. The dynamics 
within MERCOSUR nonetheless underscore how 
important it is for the United States and Brazil to 
agree on a common strategy to move toward a hemi- 
spheric free-trade area. 


BUSH’S OPPORTUNITY 

Although United States—Latin American relations 
are based more on cooperation than they were dur- 
ing the cold war—and certainly during the 1980s— 
some discernible discomfort and irritation in 
inter-American affairs has crept in, particularly 
since the mid-1990s. The early 1990s were perhaps 
the high point. The end of the cold war, the 
widespread confidence in the marvels of democracy 
and markets, the peace accords in Central America, 
and the excitement associated with the launching 
of the Enterprise for the Americas project (which 
first laid out a vision of free trade in the hemi- 
sphere) signaled greater promise in the relationship 
between the United States and Latin America. 

The unanticipated economic and political set- 
backs in the region—and spreading disappointment 
with the economic and political models that were 
oversold in the early 1990s—were not conducive to 
creating the most productive relations. An initially 
upbeat and positive agenda eventually gave way to 
one marked by “problems” that needed to be man- 
aged, or contained. In the mid-1990s, moreover, 
both the United States and Latin America failed to 
take full advantage of the opportunities afforded by 
the Summit of the Americas process and an ener- 
gized oas under the new leadership of former 
Colombian President César Gaviria. 

For many Latin Americans, the American pen- 
chant for unilateral approaches—with the expecta- 
tion that others would “cooperate”—to solve 
common problems, proved particularly vexing. The 





United States reflex, reflecting the underlying prob- 


lem of power asymmetry in the hemisphere, was on 
display with a variety of inter-American issues, but 
especially those with the greatest domestic political 
weight in the United States. The drug issue stands 
out. Despite commendable rhetoric from President 
Clinton and other American officials in which the 
United States accepted responsibility for this 
“shared problem,” the actual practice in place—and 
the various bureaucracies set in motion to pressure 
Latin American governments—sent a very different 
message. The United States aid package to Colom- 
bia, both in its content and in the way in which it 
was devised, may best symbolize the displeasure 
throughout the hemisphere. 

The Bush administration may assign even less 
importance to multilateral approaches than the 
Clinton administration did. Rhetoric would thus 
more closely match practice. The Bush foreign pol- 
icy team seems more inclined to favor the conven- 
tional calculus of national interest in making key 
decisions about the conditions under which the 
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toward unilateralism, already strong, may intensify 
in the coming years. Yet it is far from clear how suc- 
cessful this approach can be in view of the region’s 
realities, which feature highly complex and extraor- 
dinarily messy, entrenched problems that demand 
long-term, collective responses. 

The test will come soon for the Bush administra- 
tion in late April, in Quebec, Canada, with the third 
Summit of the Americas. The new presidents for- 
eign policy team will have a chance to show how 
seriously it takes working cooperatively with hemi- 
spheric neighbors on a common agenda. A tradi- 
tional national-interest “realist” approach might lead 
the Bush team to eschew such opportunities. But 
Bush may take a cue from his father, former Presi- 
dent George H. W. Bush, who, either by conviction 
or circumstance, realized when he was president in 
the early 1990s that no contradiction arises between 
genuine multilateralism—consulting hemispheric 
neighbors on key questions of trade and peace—and 
advancing United States interests. On the contrary, 
these are mutually, and necessarily, reinforcing. Pres- 
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Mexico’s Long March to Democracy 


LUCY CONGER 


o would have thought it?” asked Tomás 
Patiño, a graying hotel clerk, swiveling 
gently in his desk chair. A bemused look 


swept over his broad face and a restrained grin 
curled the edges of his wide mouth. We were 
exchanging pleasantries a week before Vicente Fox 
was to take power as the first opposition president 
elected in Mexico in 71 years, and ld never seen 
such illumination in the face of this somber, diligent 
man whom I’ve known for almost 20 years. 

It was unthinkable, without a doubt. Most Mex- 
icans remained astonished that by popular vote 
they were able to throw out the longest-lived state 
party on earth, the Partido Revolucionario Institu- 
cional (Institutional Revolutionary Party, or PRI). As 
inauguration day approached, a mood of quiet con- 
tentment, mixed with uncertainty about the future, 
was widespread. 

The historic outcome of the presidential race was 
not assured until the very last minute on election 
night. Most final prevote polls showed Fox in a 
dead heat with ruling pri candidate Francisco 
Labastida. By late afternoon on election day, inde- 
pendent polls and Fox-commissioned surveys 
showed Fox with a solid four-point lead. But PRI 
leaders still believed their own polls, which showed 
the party three points ahead. 

At 8 2M., when the nation’s leading news anchor 
announced the results of a Televisa poll, it was all 
over for Labastida and the Institutional Revolu- 
tionary Party: 44 percent of the vote for Fox, 38 
percent for the pri, and 16 percent for leftist candi- 
date Cuauhtémoc Cardenas (these polls proved 
remarkably accurate: the final results deviated by 
no more than 2 percent for each candidate). At 11 
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PM. these trends were confirmed by the first auton- 
omous election board to supervise a presidential 
race, the Instituto Federal Electoral. Immediately 
thereafter, national television aired the historic 
address of President Ernesto Zedillo, an act of 
statesmanship in which the priista president recog- 
nized the opposition victory. 

The charismatic Vicente Fox, a plain-talking 
rancher who is never without his trademark boots, 
swept to victory with a skillful campaign that posi- 
tioned him as the candidate of change. He promised 
to strike down the ills of the entrenched pri regime 
by combating corruption, reducing the powers of 
Mexico's “imperial presidency,” and holding gov- 
ernment accountable to the people. He was also a 
continuity candidate, pledging to uphold the cen- 
tral economic policies of opening the country to 
trade, maintaining tight control of the budget, and 
reducing the state’s role in the economy. 

The support for Fox and his Alliance for 
Change—a coalition of his conservative Partido de 
Acción Nacional (National Action Party, or PAN) and 
the tiny Green Party—represents, to a large degree, ' 
modern Mexico. Fox polled 48 percent of the vote 
among citizens under 30 years of age, according to 
a Reforma poll. His ratings are high among univer- 
sity graduates (60 percent), private business (53 
percent), and residents of Mexico’s industrialized 
north (50 percent), Reforma reported. But, in the 
end, even PRI's traditional voting constituencies— 
the rural vote, labor, and the bureaucracy—had 
abandoned the party in large numbers. 


THE PRI ENSCONSED 

Once the pri was defeated, it quickly became fash- . 
ionable to dismiss the state party regime as “anachro- 
nistic.” This is too facile. It is true that the PRIS 
popularity was steadily eroded as demographic forces 


created a largely youthful and predominantly urban 
citizenry, communications drew the country together, 
and the economic integration of the North American 
Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) intensified outside 
influences. But to ascribe the PRIS historic defeat to 
simply being behind the times underestimates both 
the agility of the Mexican political system and.the 
progressively mounting vigor of an array of civic 
organizations and independent activists, the devel- 
opment of a committed political opposition, an 
emboldened press, and the appearance of forceful, 
determined opposition candidates. 

The pri regime stayed in power thanks in part to 
its considerable achievements. Following the revo- 
lution that began in 1910 and only came to an end 
in 1917—and which cost 1 million lives—the 
regime's leaders succeeded in pacifying and unify- 
ing the country, forging a national identity and sub- 
ordinating the armed forces to political control. 
From the 1920s, successive PRI governments made 
great strides toward modernizing Mexico by estab- 
lishing universal primary education and subsidized 
public universities. From the 1940s, priista presi- 
dents promoted industrialization, urbanization, and 
a strong middle class, and engineered an economic 
miracle that boasted sustained economic growth 
rates of over 6 percent annually from 1940 to 1970. 

The benefits of this system were spread narrowly, 
however. Among the millions of peasants, indige- 
nous people, and urban poor who failed to gain from 
the system, the PRI traditionally won support through 
its promises of political stability, the provision of 
health care, land reform, temporary rural employ- 
ment programs, and a set of strong corporatist 
unions and peasant leagues along with the legaliza- 
tion of squatter settlements; it also engaged in the 
widespread co-optation and corruption of leaders 
and selective repression. Public opinion was reined 
in by. press collusion with the government; inde- 
pendent political leaders and restive groups were 
monitored by an overactive national security appa- 
ratus. The threat of repression curbed dissent, and 
serious challenges to PRI hegemony were thwarted 
through election fraud. From 1929, elections were 
held regularly and the pri was invariably voted into 
power. It was, as Peruvian novelist Mario Vargas 
Llosa famously said, the “perfect dictatorship.” 


THE INTERMINABLE TRANSITION 

The. Fox victory is the culmination of the 
decades-long efforts of many Mexicans to oust the 
PRI. The notorious 1968 massacre in Mexico City of 
approximately 300 student protesters demanding 
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democratization of political life is seen as the water- 
shed event, exposing the brutality of the regime and 
casting a long shadow over the legitimacy of the 
pris authoritarian political system. A decade later, 
the government launched political reforms that 
legalized marginal opposition parties and opened 
the Congress to opposition representation, although 
the PRI retained its majority control. 

In the 1980s a group of alienated ranchers and 
industrialists, enraged over government confiscations 
of rich farmlands, its threats to take over businesses, 
and the 1982 nationalization of the banking system, 
decided to enter politics. These men reinvigorated 
the conservative National Action Party, which had 
functioned mostly as a loyal opposition since its 
founding in 1939. Known as “neo-PANistas,” these 
private-sector leaders launched candidacies and ran 
with a determination. to win and a willingness to 
challenge election fraud. From 1983 PAN began cap- 
turing municipalities, and in.1986 waged a valiant 
battle for the governorship of Mexico’s largest state, 
Chihuahua, which it lost in questionable elections 
that were monitored and denounced by a nonparti- 
san coalition of election observers. A bitter series of 
protests followed the race. In 1989 PAN achieved a 
major breakthrough when its gubernatorial candi- 
date, Ernesto, Ruffo Appel, won the state of Baja Cal- 
ifornia, the first statehouse to go to the opposition. 

As PAN'S presence in national life expanded, civic 
participation also grew. Throughout the 1980s, 
Mexicans began taking a stand on issues as human 
rights organizations criticized abuses and social 
activists defended the causes of the indigenous, 
women, and the poor. Gradually, daily newspapers 
began to conduct independent and investigative 
reporting that questioned official propaganda. In 
the 1990s, civil society flourished. After each close 
election, a tug-of-war ensued as opposition parties 
and coalitions of independent civic groups like 
Civic Alliance challenged the government on vot- 
ing irregularities, providing information that fueled 
postelection protests and conflicts. “Mexicans 
became increasingly empowered, and the choice of 
government became to.use violence or to cede,” 
according to Riordan Roett, director of the Western 
Hemisphere program at the Johns Hopkins School 
of Advanced International Studies. . 

In 1988 the PRI was shaken to the core by the 
presidential challenge of Cuauhtémoc:Cardenas, the 
son of one of Mexico’s most revered presidents. He 
led a schism that called for democratization of the 
party and an end to the dedazo:.the practice that 
allowed the sitting president to handpick the pri 
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presidential candidate. Thwarted in his attempts to 
reform the party, Cardenas and others defected. Car- 
denas launched a campaign that ran on a shoestring 
and ended with him as the candidate of a four-party 
coalition that, millions of Mexicans believe, defeated 
PRI presidential contender Carlos Salinas. 

But the truth will never be known. On-election 
night 1988, as early returns from urban areas 
showed Cárdenas in the lead, the computer system 
crashed. The final official tally released by the gov- 
ernment-run election authorities made Salinas the 
victor with just 51 percent of the vote, gave Carde- 
nas 31 percent, and PAN candidate Manuel Clouthier 
17 percent. Later, all the ballots were burned. 
Although Cardenas retreated and dedicated himself 
to building a leftist opposition party—the Partido de 
la Revolucion Democratica (Party of the Democratic 
Revolution, or PRD)—the traumatized and delegit- 
imized Salinas government enacted election reforms 
that banned coalition candidates and assured a PRI 
majority in Congress. The election's lesson was not 
lost on Mexicans, however: Cardenas had crystal- 
lized the possibility that the pri could be defeated. 


THREATS FROM WITHIN . 

The pri, of course, did have a hand in its own 
undoing, and pointing the finger has been a major 
pastime inside and outside the party since the July 
2, 2000 election of Fox. A leading theory within the 
PRI places the blame on former President Zedillo and 
his predecessor technocrats who, after 1982, gained 
supremacy in the party and orchestrated: the major 
change in economic policy that shifted Mexico out 
of its state-led, closed economy. The technocrats— 
Zedillo and two other former presidents, Miguel de 
la Madrid and Salinas—opened the economy to 
trade; divested state holdings in telecommunica- 
tions, national airlines, and railways; and privatized 
the national banking system. (Some of these prop- 
erties were assumed by the state entirely or in part 
under the government's 1995-1996 bank-rescue 
program but are now being divested again.) 

Mexico’s default on its international debt in 
1982, and sharp devaluations of the peso in 1976, 
1982, 1987, and 1994, compelled a regime of strin- 
gent government cutbacks, discouraged investment, 
sank most small and medium-sized businesses, and 
obliterated gains in income and welfare for the pop- 
ulation at large. By 2000 the real minimum wage 
had fallen to 50 percent of its 1980 value. The econ- 
omy became increasingly concentrated in a hand- 
ful of large corporations that enjoyed monopoly or 
duopoly status and could compete in export mar- 


kets. The recurrent economic crises fueled a sense 
of pessimism and impending catastrophe. 

Scapegoating the technocrats misses the point, say 
some PRI insiders. The assassination of PRI presiden- 
tial candidate Luis Donaldo Colosio on March 23, 
1994 tolled the death knell for the party. “You kill 
someone who had the possibility of giving a new 
vision and future to the pri, and in terms of public 
opinion you say to people the pri killed him,” says 
Javier Treviño, a senior campaign adviser in the last 
three PRI presidential. bids. During his career as a 
congressman, PRI president, and bureaucrat, Colosio 
had shown a talent for opening channels of com- 
munication to all sectors of society; barely weeks 
before his death he had spoken out strongly in favor 
of democratizing the party. His shocking murder— 
the first assassination of a senior politician in Mex- 
ico in 60 years—has been officially attributed to a 
lone gunman, but repeated government investiga- 
tions have failed to erase the popular perception that 
Colosio’s killing was the will of the system. 

The pri suffered a series of blows following the 


` assassination and was never able to stage a come- 


back. The 1994 devaluation—triggered by an over- 
valued currency, short-term dollar-indexed debt, 
and a credit surge—plunged the country into the 
worst depression in 60 years. Economic growth fell 
to negative 7 percent in 1995, millions of Mexicans 
lost their homes or their businesses as interest rates 
surpassed 100 percent, and the banking system 
teetered on the brink of collapse. 

A ‘series of government scandals was then 
paraded before a wounded public. The bank bailout 
cost over $80 billion, and opposition politicians 
made sure to portray it as a rescue for the rich. The 
Carlos Salinas administration was blamed for caus- 
ing the devaluation by allowing a huge current 
account deficit, a strong peso, and an unsustainable 
credit spree to build. Salinas’s brother, Raúl, was 
accused of spiriting over $100 million in ill-gotten 
funds out of the country and of conspiring in the 
1994 murder of former PRI secretary general José 
Francisco Ruiz Massieu. A congressional investiga- 
tion probed corruption in the government's food 
welfare program, the governor of Quintana Roo state 
disappeared after being linked to drug trafficking, 
the governor of Morelos state was forced out of 
office following an unprecedented wave of kidnap- 
pings, and, by the end of Zedillo’s term, the presi- 
dent’s minister of tourism and former mayor of 
Mexico City was accused of embezzling $43 million. 

President Zedillo took action early on to change 
his relationship with the official party, saying pub- 


licly that he would establish a “healthy distance” 
from the pri. By severing the pri’s umbilical cord, 
Zedillo caused the party to lose its sense of direc- 
tion. In the PRI national assembly in 1996, the party 
took revenge, voting to disallow as presidential can- 
didates any leaders who had never held elective 
office. This disqualified most of the Zedillo cabinet 
members from running, and turned the party away 
from the more modern forces in the PRI. 

In 1996 Zedillo launched an electoral reform 
passed by the pri-dominated Congress that created 
an independent electoral board, the Instituto Fed- 
eral Electoral, which supervised the historic 2000 
elections.! In the 1997 midterm elections, Zedillo 
vowed to respect the results. For the first time, the 
PRI lost control of the lower house, the Chamber 
of Deputies, where the federal budget is decided. 
In another first, the nation’s second most impor- 
tant office, the governorship of Mexico City, was 
won in a landslide by leftist PRD candidate 
Cuauhtémoc Cardenas. Political pluralism had 
come to Mexico. 
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FOX’S “REVOLUTION OF HOPE” 

Vicente Fox has a sweeping vision for Mexico, 
what he calls a “revolution of hope” in which gov- 
ernment and citizens will work together to secure 
progress for Mexico. Fox envisions a Mexico that is 
multiethnic, pluralistic, tolerant, and respectful of the 
political opposition and a free press. His Mexico 
would look after the long-neglected groups in soci- 
ety: the indigenous, the handicapped, migrant work- 
ers in the United States, microentrepreneurs, and 
working mothers. In his inaugural address to the 
nation he called for a “program of inclusive develop- 
ment for the Mexican women and men who have 
been excluded from public policy,” and he made it 
clear that he intends for government to help the poor. 
In all areas of public spending, the “top priority is the 
human face of those who have the least,” he said. 

The Fox vision is also futuristic. With the 
schematic mind of a businessman, Fox has articu- 
lated his present and long-range goals for Mexico. 
Looking ahead to the year 2025, Fox foresees a Mex- 

ico in which eco- 








The 1997 elections 
sealed the fate of the 
party, Trevifio says. 
“From 1997, [the] PRI 
failed to read cor- 
rectly the signals,” he 
says. The pri saw the losses “like an economic cri- 
sis; [it] needed to analyze party problems at the 
local level [and see that] economic policy affected 
the rank and file of [the] PRI,” he said. The govern- 
ment had abandoned its constituency of small farm- 
ers, migrant workers, and self-employed vendors 
and shopkeepers to economic disgrace. The sad 
examples abound: millions of campesinos sought 
to legalize their major asset—the pickup trucks 
they had brought into Mexico from the United 
States—but the government refused. Fraud at sav- 
ings-and-loan associations stripped the working 
poor of their life’s savings, but the PRI administra- 
tion did not offer any relief—until after the July 2 
election. By then it was too late. On voting day, the 
pris traditional supporters turned their backs on the 
party, and a fed-up public voted for the opposition. 








lin an interview with me barely six weeks after the July 
election, Zedillo hinted that he saw clearly the long-standing 
yearning for democratization. “In the late sixties, it was evi- 
dent, at least for some people, that Mexico had to change 
economically and politically because circumstances started 
to change. Pérhaps we were not too quick in undertaking 
those changes, but in the end the country was able to have 
those changes,” he said. Zedillo himself had been a student 
protester during Mexico's 1968 political turmoil. 


The pri regime stayed in power thanks in part 
to its considerable achievements. 


nomic growth is high 
enough to maintain 
full employment, to 
reduce inflation, to 
stabilize the economy, 
and to establish a 
common market with the United States and Canada 
that includes a shared currency and labor mobility. 

Fox's goals for the next three years are to reach 7 
percent growth annually, lower inflation from its 
current 9 percent level to United States and Cana- 
dian rates of around 3 percent, balance the budget, 
raise the tax take, and improve the standard of liv- 
ing for needy Mexicans. Fox also intends to affirm 
the primacy of the private sector as the driver of the 
economy, establishing regulations that foster com- 
petition, promoting labor reforms that link salaries 
and productivity, opening strategic sectors of the 
economy such as electricity and petrochemicals to 
private capital, and doubling foreign direct invest- 
ment to $20 billion a year. 

This vision provokes deep skepticism on the left 
and among many in the pri, along with some opin- 
ion-makers, who see the Fox program as Mexico, 
Inc. Evidence abounds to support this interpreta- 
tion. Fox’s own professional background as a suc- 
cess story within the hierarchy of the quintessential 
symbol of United States multinationalism, Coca- 
Cola, certainly fits this view. At Coke, Fox ascended 
in 14 years from salesman to head of operations for 
Mexico and Latin America, although he then 
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resigned to help manage his family’s boot-manufac- 
turing and vegetable-packing businesses. 

The majority of Fox’s cabinet appointments are 
former businessmen. He also named a marketing 
chief to his inner cabinet to manage his image. 
Many cabinet appointments are particularly con- 
troversial because of potential conflicts of interest: 
the ministers of communications and finance have 
worked as executives in companies linked to the 
telephone monopoly and the banking establish- 
ment, respectively, while the energy minister has 
long experience working with monopolistic com- 
panies. Fox has given the Foreign Ministry a man- 
date to promote foreign investment and plans to 
have the Petróleos Mexicanos oil monopoly “run 
like a corporation,” fueling fears of what writer 
Miguel Angel Granados Chapa dubs the “empre- 
sarial Republic.” Some worry that Fox will erode 
the nationalistic and welfare orientations of the 
Mexican state, which was born out of the first social 
revolution of the twentieth century. 

Concerns about the Fox vision are more than idle 
speculation. Mexicans are rightly disgruntled with 
the economic crises of the last 24 years and the 
wrenching reforms to modernize the economy and 
shrink the state that have led to increased numbers 
of poor. Tellingly, a Wall Street Journal poll taken in 
1999 found that 43 percent of Mexicans say their 
parents’ standard of living 30 years ago was better 
than theirs today. But Mexico's political pluralism 
will create checks and balances on the president's 
power. “He is a pragmatic politician, and will have 
a hard time exercising his rightist philosophy,” says 
Jesús Ortega, leader of the PRD Senate bloc. On 
closer examination, signs indicate that the Fox 
vision also includes new priorities and programs 
intended to address the great disparities afflicting 
the poor. Beginning in 1996, Fox was also associ- 
ated with a group of Latin American politicians that 
worked to formulate an alternative to the neoliberal 
economic regimes dominant in the region.2 His pro- 
gram reflects many of the group’s priorities: reduc- 
ing Latin America’s social and economic dualism, 
expanding education and health services, funding 
microcredit and industrial programs to link the poor 
to the national and global export economies, and 
promoting democratic political participation. 

Fox pledges to improve the income distribution 
that has worsened in recent decades to the point that 
the richest 20 percent of Mexicans now control 58 





2See Lucy Conger, “A Fourth Way? The Latin American 
Alternative to Neoliberalism,”Current History, November 1998. 


percent of the wealth, while the poorest 20 percent 


- of the population holds 4 percent of the country’s 


wealth. The goal is to increase the real income of 
Mexico's 40 million poor by 50 percent, and Fox has 
said he intends to reduce the number of those living 
in poverty from 40 million to 28 million and to cut 
the number of those who live in extreme poverty 
from 18 million to 8 million during his sexenio. 
These goals drive the government's ambitions for 
sustained high growth, since that will allow 
employment creation. “If you take the poor seriously, 
it makes sense to grow rapidly on a sustained basis,” 
says Roberto Newell, the investor relations chief for 
the Fox transition and an employee of the United 
States management-consultant firm McKinsey. 

Fox is proposing other shifts in policy that aim 
to make the economy work better for everyone 
and move beyond favoring the giant export indus- 
tries. Breaking a virtual taboo, his government will 
adopt an industrial policy that will focus on link- 
ing small-scale producers with big business buy- 
ers and will promote the use of Mexican products 
in export industries, says Luis Ernesto Derbez, 
economy secretary. A regional development pro- 
gram will also be launched to build infrastructure 
in the most backward regions and draw investment 
and jobs to them. A new social development effort . 
will channel federal funds to microcredit programs 
that, administered by local institutions, will provide 
loans to small businesses run by the self-employed. 


FORGING A POLITICAL CONSENSUS 

Fox identified the most complex and immediate 
challenge facing the new administration in stark 
terms on his first day in office. “The president pro- 
poses and the Congress disposes,” he said in his 
inaugural address to Congress. This phrase was 
promptly echoed by commentators as the pithy 
summation of Mexico’s transition to democracy: a 
presidency with powers restricted by Congress and 
perhaps held hostage by it. Fox’s PAN and its tiny 
ally, the Green Party, make up a minority force, 
holding 45 percent of the seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and 41 percent in the Senate. The rival PRI 
holds 42 percent of the chamber, and is the leading 
force in the Senate with 45 percent of the seats. The 
leftist PRD and its coalition parties hold barely 14 
percent in each of the houses. 

Fox must make common cause with one or both 
opposition parties to achieve the simple majority 
required for passage of the budget in the chamber 
and ordinary laws in both houses. Fox's sensitivity 
to this issue quickly became clear. In mid-August, 


returning from his first foreign trip as president-elect, 
Fox told:reporters that he had learned from Chilean 
President Ricardo Lagos the method he would use 
to work with Congress. Following Lagos’s lead, Fox 
pledged:to dedicate one day a week to talking with 
members of Congress, and:said that his cabinet min- 
isters would meet weekly with their respective con- 
gressional committees—the most elaborate plan for 
systematic communication between the executive 
’ and legislature yet seen.in-Mexico. 

Naturally, forging a consensus with the PRI is crit- 
ical to advancing the Fox agenda and will remain 
so at least until the 2003 midterm elections, which 
might create a different Congress. But the PRI, 
heretofore Mexico's only national political force, is 
rent in a power struggle over who will lead it and is 
divided over issues and-whether to cooperate with 
the administration. “The problem is who runs the 
PRI,” says Luis Téllez, the former energy minister. 
Realpolitik can be expected to ultimately persuade 
some talent from the PRI 
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Minister Paco Gil Diaz told me shortly before he took 
office. Revenue-sharing and an increase in federal 
antipoverty funds for the states became central 
demands of governors in the negotiations, which 
concluded December 29 in a historic unanimous vote 
to pass the 2001 budget. The 19 pri governors and 
their respective party blocs in Congress were in a 

position to make or break the Fox program. 
Working with governors as if they were a con- 
stituency, and trying to draw support for federal pro- 
grams with revenue-sharing and perhaps some pork 
barrel spending, would represent a modern political 
style for Mexico, a quantum leap from the tradi- 
tional congressional rubber stamping of the presi- 
dent's will. But a deeper, more far-reaching motive 
lies behind the plan to decentralize public spending. 
“Much of the reason we want to decentralize is so 
you can never have another pri in this country 
because the imperial presidency: fed off of public 
spending,” says Mepiosey consultant Newell. This 
approach will- face 





and the PRD to help forge 
consensus. Indeed, some 
leaders of PRI factions, 
including the notoriously 
retrograde chief of the 
railroad workers, have 
already approached Fox and offered their services. 

The Institutional Revolutionary Party is suffering 
an identity crisis of massive proportions as it tran- 
sitions from ruling state party to opposition force. 
“The PRI today is very similar to a new Tower of 
Babel. In the PRI we spoke the same language—the 
language of power—which united us,” says Treviño. 
The party is so fractured that it has spawned multi- 
ple currents—some PRI leaders have even publicly 
called for voting against PRI candidates in state races. 
No movement toward a definition of the party has 
occurred. By the end of 2000, fully six months:after 
the historic defeat, the PRI had not even decided on 
a method or set a date for the vote to elect the new 
party leader who, it is hoped, would step into the 
vacuum and center the pri. “We have to take the big 
democratizing step of having the rank and file elect 
their leader,” PRI senator Manuel Bartlett said in Pro- 
ceso magazine in November. 

In the midst of the PR's squabbling and indeci- 
siveness, the Fox administration has adopted a strat- 
egy of working with state governors to bring their 
respective legislative blocs onboard. “With the new 
configuration of the PRI, governors have become 
[party] leaders,” and they can align the votes of mem- 
bers of Congress from fund-hungry states, Finance 


Fox envisions a Mexico that is multiethnic, 
pluralistic, tolerant, and respectful 
of the political opposition and a free press. ` 


tougher tests than the 
budget, 87 percent of 
which.was programmed 
before the Fox election. 
The reform agenda for 
J 2001 includes some 
unappetizing items: a tax reform that would increase 
government revenues by raising the value-added tax 
and tightening tax enforcement, and a proposal to 
open the state-owned electricity sector to private 
investment. To win these reforms, “Fox will have to 
face the down and dirty work with Congress and a 
PRI that hasn't decided how to face the future,” says 
Federico Estevez, a political scientist at the Instituto 
Tecnológico Autónomo de México. 


TOWARD PARTICIPATORY DEMOCRACY 

“For the first time my vote counted,” aneighbor 
who is a telecommunications professional said a 
few days after the election. A strong plurality of 
Mexicans voted for Fox—and for change. It can 
hardly be said the PAN simply won the election; on 
the contrary, Fox swept the PAN to victory, polling 
17 percent more votes than the party had ever won 
in a national contest. Fox came to power on the 
wave of a movement, winning the backing of for- 
mer leaders of the PRD, PRI, and Communist parties 
and securing millions of crossover votes from the 
rank-and-file members of the pri and the prd. Hav- 
ing seen their vote count, Fox supporters can bé 
expected to abandon the apathy that has long pre- 
vailed in Mexican politics. 
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Under Fox, Mexicans are experiencing an about- 
face in presidential style. On inauguration day, Fox, 
informally clad in blue jeans and open shirt, visited 
the shrine of the Virgin of Guadalupe to pray—a 
break with the rigid tradition in which presidents 
are not seen in church—and then breakfasted with 
street children. He astounded observers when his 
motorcade stopped at a red light instead of speeding 
through. The message being sent is that the all-pow- 
erful presidency, laden with perquisites and remote 
authority, is over. Fox will rule as a citizen president. 

On matters of substance, Fox and his team 
wasted no time swinging into action. In a reversal 
of the pri tradition of delayed reaction to natural dis- 
asters, the Fox government evacuated residents liv- 
ing near the crater of the simmering Popocatépatl 
volcano one day before it erupted in December, and 
the next morning Fox and Government Minister 
Santiago Creel toured shelters to talk with the dis- 
placed. By mid-December, Fox had visited customs 
checkpoints in northern Mexico, calling on agents 
to combat corruption and the bribing of migrant 
workers returning home for Christmas. During their 
first month in office, Fox officials took steps to cre- 
ate a climate of trust for renewing dialogue with the 
Zapatista guerrillas in Chiapas state by meeting 
guerrilla conditions for peace talks: they sent to 
Congress a law to protect indigenous rights and cul- 
tures, dismantled army checkpoints in the state, and 
released prisoners linked to the guerrillas. 

Fox also made bold appointments, naming 
Adolfo Aguilar Zinser and Jorge Castañeda, intel- 
lectuals and long-time left-wing opponents of the 
PRI, to head the newly created National Security 
Council and Foreign Ministry, respectively (Cas- 
tafieda is also a contributing editor to this maga- 
zine). National security will make an immediate 
turnaround, promises Aguilar Zinser, who says the 
security apparatus will no longer focus on spying on 
political opponents and will instead center on com- 
bating organized crime, drug trafficking, allaying 
natural disasters, and assuring adequate supplies of 
food and water and conservation of Mexico’s natu- 
ral resources. Castañeda intends for Mexico to col- 
lect a democracy dividend in international relations, 
gaining prestige based on the legitimacy of Fox’s 
mandate and building on an “image of an honest, 
democratic, and secure country.” He will seek Mex- 
ico’s appointment to the uN Security Council in 
2002, aims to open relations with the rest of Latin 
America, and will lead an effort to defend the rights 
of Mexican migrants working abroad. 


To make these and other new ideas in the admin- 
istration a reality will require enormous success in 
managing a disparate group of cabinet officials and 
securing the cooperation of a recalcitrant PRI-dom- 
inated bureaucracy. Finally, the Mexican public 
must also support and participate in the program. 
“The most important challenge [Fox] faces is to 
break the paternalistic culture,” says Manuel 
Clouthier, Jr., editor of Noroeste newspaper and a 
businessman whose dynamic neo-panista father was 
the man who recruited Fox into politics. 

Democratic practices have evolved steadily in 
Mexico over the past two decades, but only now 
has an opportunity arisen for participatory 
democracy to take root at the national level. 
There is a clamoring to get in on the act, anda 
need to develop a broad consensus about the 
agenda for change. The PRD is pressing for a 
“political agreement for democratic governability 
and social equity” that would be shepherded by 
political parties and would prevent the govern- 
ment from falling prey to interest groups, says 
Jesús Ortega, chief of the PRD Senate bloc. “The 
risk is that we do not push for agreements, and 


_that the government works only with representa- 
‘tives of economically powerful sectors,” he 


explains, citing the prominent business interests 
represented in the cabinet. 

Fox is trying to ensure citizen participation 
with the appointment of Rodolfo Elizondo, a for- 
mer congressman and close aide, to serve in the 
new post of presidential coordinator of the Citi- 
zen Alliance. Elizondo’s role is to maintain con- 
tact with opinion leaders and civic groups and 
channel their ideas to the Fox cabinet. The intent 
is not only to ensure a responsive government 
and direct citizen participation in government 
policy but also to “preserve the political capital” 
of Fox, maintaining the confidence and credibil- 
ity among the people that merited him an 80 per- 
cent popularity rating at year’s end. “The idea is 
to maintain the hope that things are going to 
change,” says Elizondo. 

This high level of expectations could easily trans- 
late into a litany of frustrations. But Mexicans have 
shown an ability to be philosophical about the pace 
of change. As PRI governments have given way to 
the opposition in cities and states across the coun- 
try, Mexicans frequently reflect, “I didn’t expect 
things to change overnight after a 70-year regime.” 
The promise is a Mexico that is no longer run as a 
club but a society. a 





“Reinventing” Democracy in Peru 
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emocracy, if understood as regular, free, and 

fair elections and respect for their results, is 

taken for granted today in Latin America. 

This is no mean feat, given the region’s history of 
coups, caudillos, and nonelected regimes. During 
the 1930s and 1940s, 49 coups were carried out in 
16 of the 20 countries in Central and South Amer- 
ica, while in the 1980s and 1990s, 9 coups occurred 
in 5 countries. In addition, the opposition’s access 
to political power through elections has become the 
norm over the past 20 years. In almost two-thirds 
of second and subsequent national elections since 
1980, the candidate winning the presidency has 
been ‘from a political group or party different from 
that of the incumbent. While there have been mul- 
tiple challenges and some very imaginative solu- 
tions to presidential successions, one can conclude 
that electoral democracy has indeed taken hold and 
become routinized in most countries in the region. 
Not in Peru, however. Alberto Fujimori, the 
country’s president between 1990 and 2000, came 
to see elections as yet another arena subject to 
manipulation to maintain control and provide a 
patina of legitimacy in the process—and which 
contributed to progressively personalistic and 
authoritarian politics over the course of the 1990s. 
After Fujimori’s fundamentally flawed reelection in 
May 2000, most observers were convinced that the 
country would have at least five more years of the 
same. Yet over the course of just nine weeks, 
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between September 14 and November 22, the 
Machiavellian political construct built over the 
decade came tumbling down. 

At this moment, the old is being replaced by a 
cadre of Peruvian democrats who are beginning to 
rebuild a structure staffed more on the basis of 
merit and with procedures that are more open and 
transparent. The discredited democratic politics of 
partisan interaction and the forging of compromise 
solutions are back in fashion. People’s faith in the 
state is being restored. How do we explain what 
happened, and what are the prospects for success? 


THE SLIDE TO AUTHORITARIANISM 

The origins of Peru’s most recent political crisis 
can be found in the failure of two successive elected 
presidents from established parties to govern effec- 
tively. The first was Fernando Belaúnde Terry and the 
Popular Action party (Acción Popular, or AP), from 
1980 to-1985; the second, Alan Garcia Pérez and the 
American Popular Revolutionary Alliance (Alianza 
Popular Revolucionaria Americana, or APRA), from 
1985 to 1990. Peruvians then turned away from par- 
ties and politicians to elect an appealing neophyte, 
Alberto Fujimori Fujimori, in 1990. As Fujimori’s 
government dealt successfully with hyperinflation, 
generalized guerrilla violence, and economic col- 
lapse, it gained and sustained popular support— 
including Fujimori’ autogolpe or “self-coup” in 1992. 
With renewed economic growth, new government 
programs for the poor that significantly reduced 
extreme poverty, and substantial progress in restor- 
ing the nation’s infrastructure, public approval 
remained high. It translated into a majority vote for 
the government in national elections in 1992 for a 
constitutional congress, in 1993 for a new constitu- 
tion, and in 1995 for president and Congress. 
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Given government successes, citizens tended to 
pay less attention to the progressive erosion of 
democratic procedures that occurred, particularly 
after Fujimori’s resounding 1995 electoral victory. 
A general amnesty forgave military and police 
human rights abuses. The National Intelligence Ser- 
vice (Servicio de Inteligencia Nacional, or SIN), orig- 
inally established to fight subversion, became 
increasingly involved with domestic political activ- 
ities to support the government and undermine the 
opposition. The media was systematically intimi- 
dated, television in particular, so that by the end of 
the 1990s virtually no independent stations 
remained. Judges were subject to close scrutiny and 
often summarily removed if their opinions were at 
variance with the official position. 

In election matters, the key electoral oversight 
bodies, the National Electoral Council and the 
National Election Procedures Office, were gradually 
placed in the hands of government supporters. A 
single national district for election to Congress was 
retained, undermining representation and local 
political organization. Municipal governments were 
stripped of much of their local funding and became 
more dependent on central government resource 
allocations. An initiative to determine if the sitting 
president could run for a third consecutive term 
secured more than the constitutionally required 1.2 
million signatures, but Congress, unconstitution- 
ally, thwarted the effort to hold a referendum. 

In sum, the government adroitly used popular 
disgust with parties and old-style political leaders 
to construct a state electoral apparatus that was 
democratic in name only. Although opposition to 
such official machinations existed and tended to 
grow, the government succeeded in imposing its 
will at almost every turn. 


DELIVERED TO TEMPTATION 

The beginning of President Fujimori’s downfall 
came with his decision in late December 1999 to 
run for a third term. Had he been willing to follow 
his own 1993 constitution, which limited the chief 
executive to two successive terms, he would in all 
likelihood have been remembered as the president 
who saved Peru (and would have been eligible to 
run again in 2005). But the machinery was in place, 
no successor had been groomed, and the tempta- 
tion was too great. 

Once the decision had been made, the formidable 
official support apparatus swung into action to 
counter polls that showed significant popular dis- 
approval of a third term and widespread support for 


other candidates. Lima’s popular and successful 
mayor, Alberto Andrade, was the first to feel the 
effects of the government's harassment campaign. 
Attacks were mounted in tabloids financed by sin, 
as well as on the now subservient national television 
stations. Andrade’s We Are Peru (Somos Perú) party 
was unable to purchase advertising on television, 
and rallies were often interrupted by selective elec- 
tricity blackouts or were diverted to incorrect loca- 
tions: As a result, his support between January and 
March dropped sharply from around 30 percent to 
about 10 percent. The campaign of former social 
security system director Luis Castafieda Lossio and 
his group, National Solidarity Party (Partido Soli- 
daridad Nacional), was subjected to the same treat- 
ment, with the same results in the polls. 

By the time similar attacks began in March on a 
third contender, Alejandro Toledo and his party, 
Peru's Potential (Perú Posible), the citizenry became 
wary of such official dirty tricks. As a result, 
Toledo’s campaign retained significant support that 
carried over to the April-9 election itself. A “float- 
ing opposition” that moved from one candidate to 
another over the course of the campaign and ended 
with Toledo indicated a continued absence of polit- 
ical party attachments, but also substantial erosion 
of Fujimori’ support. The president's campaign was 
certainly not helped by revelations in March that up 
to a million signatures to register his new party, 
Peru 2000, had been forged. Even though the 
accusers became the accused and the whole mess 
was swept from public view, the matter left a bitter 
taste in citizens’ mouths. As the election campaign 
heated up, polls showed a close race and the strong 
possibility of a runoff, required if no candidate 
receives more than half the valid vote: 

Amid concerns whether conditions existed for a 
free and fair election in Peru, foreign actors—espe- 
cially the Organization of American States (oas) and 
the United States government—and nongovern- 
mental organizations accepted the Peruvian gov- 
ernment’ invitation to send election observer 
missions to help assure greater openness and trans- 
parency. Between January and March, the Carter 
Center, the National Democratic Institute (NDI), the 
European Union (eu), and the oas agreed to send 
observers. Except for the Eu, all received financial 
support from the United States Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (USAID). 

‘These groups joined the local observer organi- 
zation, Transparency (Transparencia), also sup- 
ported in part by USAID, to fan out across the 
country to observe all aspects of the April 7 elec- 


tion. This included setting up polling places, trans- 
porting ballots, and watching the process unfold 
throughout the day—including voting and count- 
ing. They also made their own “quick count” on 
the basis of a selected sample of polling places and 
followed up by checking on the transmittal of 
results to regional and national centers. Over 7,000 
trained volunteers performed these duties, most of 
them from Transparencia. 

With more than 1,800 political districts, some 
irregularities in the casting of ballots were 
inevitable. However, the more serious problems 
came with the transmission of the official results via 
computer through the National Election Procedures 
Office to Lima. Unexpected delays occurred, and a 
promised official quick count was dropped at the 
last minute. In addition, outside observers could 
not independently confirm the accuracy of the 
transmission process because of the nature of the 
computer program used. Suspicions grew that the 
government might be manipulating the.results to 
ensure victory. 

Lending credence to these concerns was a set of 
exit poll results, 

‘taken by several 
independent poll- 
ing agencies and 
released within 
minutes of the 
closing of the voting booths, that showed opposition 
candidate Toledo ahead by 3 to 6 percentage points, 
although short of a majority. Within a few hours, a 
more accurate sampling of actual votes reversed this 
projection but still showed President Fujimori with 
less than the total he needed for a first-round victory. 
Transparencia was one of the organizations involved 
in this quick-count process. Because its projections 
in the 1995 elections had been almost identical to 
final official results and because it was an organiza- 
tion generally considered independent, Transparen- 
cias figures were deemed credible. 

With the news of the exit poll results, many 
Toledo supporters rushed into the streets and, 
encouraged by their candidate, marched to the 
presidential palace to celebrate and: also to protest 
what many saw. as official fraud. Some violence 
ensued, for which the government immediately 
held Toledo responsible. 

Premature as the demonstrations had been, how- 
ever, the periodic release of partial official results 
through the National Election Procedures Office 
over the next:36 hours indicated that government 
opponents had reason to be concerned. Each release 


Only now is the extent and pervasiveness of the corruption 
in the Fujimori governments becoming clear. 
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showed Fujimori closer to the simple majority 
needed for a first-round victory. 

During these critical days, peaceful citizen protests 
swelled dramatically to fill the streets and plazas of 
Lima and many provincial cities. All but one of the 
opposition presidential candidates joined forces with 
Toledo in an unprecedented display of public soli- 
darity. When a 1:00 pM. announcement on April 11 
put Fujimori less than two-tenths of a percentage 
point short of victory amid indications that the next 
report, due at 7:00 pM., would put him over the top, 
the international community also mobilized. Armed 
with the quick counts, it marshaled its forces against 
these official machinations. Over the course of the 
afternoon, the Carter Center, the NDI, the Eu, the OAs, 
United States Ambassador to Peru John Hamilton, 
and United States Secretary of State Madeleine 
Albright made forceful and unequivocal public state- 
ments that, given alternative information available, 
this result would be unacceptable. 

This combination of intense domestic and interna- 
tional pressure proved overwhelming: the government 
got the message. Final results gave Fujimori 49.8 per- 
cent of the vote 
and Toledo 40.3 
percent; prepara- 
tions were begun 
to hold a second 
round of voting 
on May 28. Although the government agreed to 
ensure a more transparent second round, in multiple 
meetings with the opposition brokered by the oas it 
failed to make good on its promises. The critical stum- 
bling block was oas insistence that the government 
install a new computer program for vote counting that 
would permit independent outside confirmation of 
the accuracy of the process. Agreement could not be 
reached on postponement of the runoff long enough 
to install and test the program. On May 17, the oAs 
Election Observer Mission director, Ambassador 
Eduardo Stein of Guatemala, presented his official 
report and announced that the process was fatally 
flawed. All the observer missions then withdrew. The 
next day, Toledo, armed with the report, took himself 
out of the runoff, leaving Fujimori to stand alone. 





A PYRRHIC ELECTORAL VICTORY 

To the surprise of no one, President Fujimori 
won the May 28 second round, but with just 51 per- 
cent of all votes cast. Ballots that had been spoiled, 
blank, or marked for Toledo made up the balance. 
This outcome produced a government of dubious 
legitimacy both domestically and internationally. 
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Yet Fujimori and his supporters-appeared to be 
firmly in charge. They triumphed diplomatically at 
the OAS meeting in June in Windsor, Ontario. With 
the support of Brazil and Mexico, they resisted 
_ efforts to invoke resolution 1080, and accepted 
instead an OAS mission to Peru to work out democ- 
ratizing measures on an indefinite timetable.! The 
United States, which had sought application of 1080, 
accepted this watered-down initiative and cast its lot 
with the tainted third Fujimori administration. 

Furthermore, although opposition parties won a 
majority of seats in the April 7 elections (68 of 120), 
Congress, because of the weakness of the party sys- 
tem, reverted to government control through defec- 
tions in a mid-July leadership vote (70 to 50). In 
addition, the military had formally declared its sup- 
port for the new Fujimori presidency in an atypical 
preinauguration ceremony clearly designed to 
undercut the regime’s opponents. The government, 
evoking images of past Shining Path (Sendero 
Luminoso) guerrilla violence, portrayed the oppo- 
sition’s strategy of mobilizing popular protest as 
requiring a strong hand at the helm. Government- 
controlled media also presented the opposition as 
dispirited, divided, and disorganized. 

But these appearances were deceiving. The April 
9 vote-count manipulations and the May 28 runoff 
farce not only brought strong international protests 
and pressures, but also stirred large numbers of 
Peruvians to demonstrate against the government. 
The July 28 inauguration of Fujimori for a third 
term provoked a peaceful mass march on Lima from 
the provinces, but was marred by violence and arson 
that many believed was staged by sin. As a result, the 
chief executive began his eleventh consecutive year 
in office under a cloud of public doubt and distrust. 


MONTESINOS’S SIN 

The turning point in President Fujimori’s fortunes 
was the August 21 revelation of arms trafficking by 
rogue government officials to the guerrilla Revolu- 
tionary Armed Forces. of Colombia (Fuerzas 
Armadas Revolucionarias de Colombia, or Farc). The 
trafficking involved weapons purchased by the Peru- 
vian military from Jordan at the initiative of corrupt 
Peruvian military officials and sin head Vladimiro 
Montesinos. The scandal provoked public disbelief 
and then outrage, galvanizing popular opinion 





1Resolution 1080 is the historic agreement reached 
among OAS member states in June 1991 that calls for an 
emergency meeting of oas foreign ministers to decide on 
appropriate measures when democracy is threatened in a 
member country. 


against the government. The United States decision 
to cut long-standing intelligence ties to Montesinos 
also was probably influenced by the affair. 

President Fujimori tried to maintain control with 
belated responses to numerous international and 
opposition concerns. The government agreed to hold 
negotiations with the opposition through the oas 
redemocratization initiative. It granted a new trial for 
American citizen Lori Berenson, who had been sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment by a military court in 
1995 for her alleged involvement with the Tupac 
Amaru Revolutionary Movement (Movimiento Rev- 
olucionario Tupac Amaru, or MRTA). It restored the 
Peruvian citizenship that it had‘stripped from entre- 
preneur Baruch Ivcher, which opened the way for 
Ivcher to regain ownership of what had been a lead- 
ing opposition television station, Frecuencia Latina. 
It named an independent public prosecutor, José 
Ugaz, to investigate Montesinos’s activities. These 
efforts proved to be too little, too late, given growing 
public indignation over continuing official political 
machinations and military corruption. 

A few weeks later, Fujimori was gone and the 
opposition was in power. The key event in this dra- 
matic political turnaround was the sın video aired 
September 14 on the one remaining independent 
television station, cable channel Canal N. In show- 
ing an opposition legislator-elect, Luis Alberto 
Kouri, receiving $15,000 in cash to become a gov- . 
ernment supporter, the videotape blew the lid off 
the democratic facade the Fujimori government had 
constructed. The rumors that had swirled about 


- Lima for weeks that legislators were being bought 


off were definitively confirmed. The government's 
éminence grise, Vladimiro Montesinos, was revealed 
in the videotape as the corrupt individual whom 
many had believed him to be as he personally deliv- 
ered the bribe. The government could not dissem- 
ble on this patent display of official malfeasance. 
This airing of the tape exposed the total illegiti- 
macy of the congressional majority that the govern- 
ment had fashioned to govern “legally” ovèr the 
five-year term. President Fujimori grasped the grav- 
ity of the situation immediately. First he tried to save 
himself and his government by forcing Montesinos 
to resign. He failed. Two days later, with the presi- 
dent and his intelligence chief locked in an internal 
power struggle, Fujimori appeared on television 
with the startling announcement that he would end 
his term in one year and hold new elections in 
which he would not be a candidate. With this strat- 
egy Fujimori hoped to get Montesinos out, save his 
government, and preside over a transition process 


under his ultimate control. Congress quickly 
approved the constitutional changes required to 
make this possible and set the vote for April 8, 2001. 

After some days of uncertainty, Fujimori 
appeared to gain the upper hand. With the help of 
United States Ambassador to Peru Hamilton and oas 
Secretary General César Gaviria, he succeeded in 
getting Montesinos out of Peru and into Panama, 
persuading reluctant Panamanian authorities that a 
coup was likely if Montesinos stayed. After Fujimori 
made a series of hastily arranged visits to military 
commands, the armed forces announced their sup- 
port for the president. Congress, in a 101-to-1 vote, 
passed a bill to disband sın. The opposition worked 
out an electoral timetable with the government 
through an oas mission led by Ambassador Eduardo 
Latorre of the Dominican Republic. President Fuji- 
mori made a brief trip to Washington, where he met 
with Secretary of State 
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who was in charge aa suggest a break with his for- 
mer adviser than to effect an arrest. Most of the 
public (73 percent, according to Apoyo, a leading 
Peruvian polling organization) did not believe the 
president was serious (the Peruvian press subse- 
quently revealed that President Fujimori had been 
in regular telephone contact with Montesinos after 
his return to Peru, thus confirming the public’s sus- 
picions). Fujimori’s authority was weakened further 
by the resignation of First Vice President Francisco 
Tudela in protest of Montesinos’s return. 

The dramatic revelation by Swiss authorities in 
late October, probably with United States assistance, 
that Montesinos had secret bank accounts in Switzer- 
land of at least $48 million totally discredited him 
and made it unlikely that he would be able to muster 
support among his former allies to regain influence. 
He remained at large, however, and as long as he suc- 
ceeded in eluding cap- 





Albright, national secu- 
rity adviser Sandy Ber- 
ger, and OAs Secretary 
General Gaviria, among 
others, to solidify their 
support. The president 
apparently was back in charge. 

However, on October 13, Congress's leadership, 

still in the hands of Fujimori loyalists, extended its 
session through the end of the month in violation of 
an oaS-brokered agreement. The government also 
presented a blanket amnesty plan to protect military 
and civilian personnel alike as a prerequisite to 
implementing the electoral transition. Once again the 
government seemed to be trying to maneuver its way 
out of a crisis by imposing its own conditions. 
- At this point, the opposition, outraged, broke off 
discussions. The country united behind it as evi- 
dence emerged that it was the military leadership 
that was demanding the amnesty to protect itself 
from being held accountable for its corruption. 
Public indignation mounted further when it was 
learned that Montesinos was also involved in pres- 
suring Congress by telephone from Panama. 
Demands for an immediate change in the leadership 
of Congress and Fujimori’s resignation grew daily. 


SEALING FUJIMORI’S FATE, STEP ONE 

Fujimori’ temporary reascendance was undone 
by two key events. The first was the “secret” return 
of Montesinos to Peru on October 23. Although the 
president himself led a very public and almost 
laughable quest to track down his erstwhile confi- 
dant, it appeared designed more to demonstrate 


Over the course of just nine weeks, 
the Machiavellian political construct 
built over the decade came tumbling down. 


ture he was a threat to 
Fujimori’s plan to over- 
see and control the polit- 
ical transition. 

Symbolizing the divi- 
sions in the military over 
Montesinos’ return, army Captain Ollanta Humala 
Tasso rebelled on October 29 with at least 60 troops 
in the department (state) of Arequipa to denounce 
the corruption in the armed forces. Quixotic as his 
protest was, many Peruvians hailed him as a hero. 
Fujimori’s increasingly shaky standing was further 
undermined by the recollections of the brother of for- 
mer Colombian drug kingpin Pablo Escobar, pub- 
lished in Colombia in Cambio on November 11, that 
Montesinos had accepted $1 million from him in 
1989 to help finance Fujimori’ first presidential cam- 
paign (an allegation Susana Higuchi, President Fuji- 
mori’s former wife and finance manager of his first 
election campaign, denies). 

The always fecund yet frequently accurate Lima 
rumor mill began to suggest that Fujimori would 
resign. It was even rumored that United States 
Ambassador Hamilton had met with the president 
to dissuade him from that course of action. Fuji- 
mori left for the Asia Pacific Economic Coopera- 
tion summit in Brunei on November 15 seemingly 
confident that he could continue to play the role of 
international statesman. 


SEALING FUJIMORI’S FATE, STEP TWO 

A day later the second galvanizing event occurred. 
The opposition, now enlarged by defections from the 
Fujimori majority over the scandals, voted to unseat 
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the government congressional leadership led by 
Martha Hildebrandt. Career politician Valentin Pani- 
agua of Popular Action, one of the few remaining 
members of the traditional parties, was the opposi- 
tion’s consensus choice to replace Hildebrandt as 
president of Congress. 

For the first time since the early 1990s, President 
Fujimori faced an opposition-controlled legislature. 
In 1992, rather than continue to engage in the give- 
and-take of democratic politics, Fujimori carried 
out the autogolpe or self-coup in which he sus- 
pended Congress, the judiciary, and the 1979 con- 
stitution. In 2000, rather than work through a 
transition with the opposition, he chose to resign. 
His ignominious departure was as dramatic as his 
political victory in 1990. When faced with the 
prospect of being a politician again, he abandoned 
the fray and left his supporters hanging. When he 
could no longer make the rules of the political 
game, he decided that he would take his ball and go 
home—to Japan. 

A second motive for Fujimori’s resignation and 
self-exile was a desire to escape the torrent of claims 
that he himself was corrupt. Many had ceased to 
believe that he could have presided over the gov- 
ernment for more than 10 years while Montesinos 
engaged in illicit activities without knowing about 
it or being involved himself. As the new indepen- 
dent prosecutor began to explore accusations 
against Fujimori and the judiciary, the former pres- 
ident left Peru to avoid his reach.2 

Congress, indignant, chose not to accept Fuji- 
moris long-distance resignation by fax, and 
decided, by a 62-to-9 vote on November 21, that 
the presidency was vacated due to the “moral inca- 
pacity” of its incumbent, a designation allowed by 
Peru’s 1993 constitution. The next day, after accept- 
ing the resignation of both First Vice President 
Tudela and Second Vice President Ricardo Marquez, 





2It was subsequently revealed that Alberto Fujimori’s par- 
ents had registered him as a Japanese citizen at birth with the 
Japanese consulate in Lima. This meant that, under Japanese 
law, he could remain in Japan as long as he wished and 
could not be extradited. 

3In mid-December it was announced that Montesinos had 
escaped from Peru on October 29 in a sailboat ostensibly 
competing in an international regatta, with the assistance of 
high military officials, including the armed forces comman- 
der-in-chief, General José Villanueva Ruesta, who was him- 
self arrested while attempting to flee into Ecuador. After a 
brief stay in Costa Rica, Montesinos reportedly had flown to 
Aruba in a small private plane and then entered Venezuela 
to undergo plastic surgery. This information appears to con- 
firm suspicions that former President Fujimori, as well as the 
military high command, assisted Montesinoss flight. 


the constitutional succession passed to the presi- 
dent of Congress. Valentin Paniagua was then 
sworn in as interim president until July 28, 2001. 


RISING TO THE OCCASION 

Although the United States had expressed con- 
cern that chaos would ensue in Peru if Fujimori left 
office, early signs indicate that the transition gov- 
ernment has risen to the occasion. The new cabinet 
includes respected figures from across the political 
spectrum. Former United Nations Secretary General 
Javier Pérez de Cuellar is the new prime minister 
and foreign minister. Diego Garcia Sayán, long-time 
head of the Andean Jurists Commission, is minister 


_ of justice. Javier Silva Ruete, the finance minister 


during the last three years of the military govern- 
ment that ruled Peru between 1968 and 1980, and 
who restored economic order during his tenure, has 
once again assumed that cabinet portfolio. 

One of President Paniagua’s first acts was to 
restore to their posts the three members of the con- 
stitutional tribunal who had been dismissed in 1997 
for ruling that a third Fujimori presidency would 
be unconstitutional. He also retired key Montesinos 
supporters in the armed forces who were in line to 
take over the highest commands in January and 
replaced them with “institutionalists.” Retirements 
included 16 army generals, 14 air force generals, 
and 32 police generals, as well as 138 other officers. 
A special police unit headed by General Ketin Vidal, 
the police officer who led the intelligence group 
that captured Shining Path leader Abimael Guzman 
Reynoso in September 1992, was established to 
track down Montesinos.3 

In addition, the system of temporary judges and 
presidential judicial oversight commissions set up 
under the Fujimori government in 1992 and 1993 
to influence legal decisions has been disbanded. 
New, politically independent heads of the national 
election commissions have been named. The cases 
of 117 career diplomats summarily dismissed by 
President Fujimori in December 1992 are to be 
reviewed for reinstatement. The destination of some 
$9 billion in government income from privatiza- 
tions over the Fujimori years is to be investigated: 
hundreds of millions of dollars may have been 
siphoned off into illicit offshore bank accounts. 

These significant initiatives by the new govern- 
ment in such a short time suggest its determination 
to undo the excesses and abuses of the Fujimori 
governments. Interim President Valentin Paniagua 
appears to embody the qualities of a true politician: 
a consensus builder who works to find points of 


* 


agreement among differing perspectives. This 
appears to be exactly what Peru needs. An endan- 
gered species has been brought back to life; the rele- 
gitimization of pluralistic democracy may be at 
hand. Paniagua and his government have been aided 
by an outpouring of popular support as the citizenry 
has begun to regain its confidence in the state. 


THE CHALLENGES AHEAD 

Nevertheless, challenges abound.in both the 
political and economic arenas. In politics, one sig- 
nificant hurdle is transforming electoral procedures, 
mechanisms, and institutions from manipulated 
and opaque to autonomous and transparent before 
the scheduled April 8 vote. The official electoral 
oversight organization, the National Electoral 
Council, and the vote-counting entity, the National 
Election Procedures Office, were seriously compro- 
mised in the 2000 elections and require a complete 
overhaul. Although reversing the trend toward a 
virtual collapse of political parties in recent years is 
a long-term challenge, mechanisms must be found 
immediately to begin the revitalization process. 

Fortunately, in the political arena the.os Per- 
manent High-Level Mission to Peru, established in 
June, had in place a template to restore democratic 
institutions before the crises drove Fujimori from 
office. In June and July the government, the oppo- 
sition, and civil society representatives had agreed 
to 29 specific measures in five broad areas: 1) 
administration of justice reform; 2) freedom of 
expression and media; 3) electoral reform; 4) gov- 
ernment accountability; and 5) civilian control of 
the armed forces and intelligence services. The 
interim government, with strong popular backing, 
is pushing forward rapidly in each of these areas. 
Prospects for a free and fair election in April have 
improved dramatically. 

Attention is beginning to focus on possible pres- 
idential candidates. Several have attracted early inter- 
est. A national Apoyo poll on presidential voting 
intentions published on December 16 put Alejandro 
Toledo first with 25.5 percent, up almost 10 percent 
from the previous week. He was followed by former 
First Vice President Tudela, with 13 percent, down 
over 12 percent from the earlier poll. Then came 
Jorge Santisteban, with 9.6 percent. He had resigned 
in late November as public defender, perhaps the 
only public office not tainted by the Fujimori gov- 
ernment, to run for president at the head of a new 
group, Causa Democratica (Democratic Movement). 
Fourth was opposition legislator Fernando Olivera 
of the Independent Moralizing Front (Frente Moral- 
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izador Independiente, or FMI), conduit for the now- 
infamous bribery video leak, with 7.4 percent. The 
candidate of the Fujimori political organization, 
Vamos Vecino (Lets Go Neighbor), former Finance 
Minister Carlos Boloña, received a scant 2.1 percent. 
The strong slate of potential candidates promises 
Peruvians a vigorous, constructive, and open cam- 
paign for the first time in a decade. 

Another significant political challenge is dealing 
with an important accomplishment of the Fujimori 
governments: the array of new agencies established 
to fill the spaces hitherto occupied by the Shining 
Path or abandoned by previous administrations. 
These were designed to respond to the needs of the 
poorest sectors of the population. Most of their pro- 
jects are small, act on specific needs as identified by 
the populations themselves, and include local orga- 
nizations with specific responsibility for their imple- 
mentation and oversight. They contributed to a 
significant reduction in extreme poverty between 
1993 and 1997 and to a strengthening in many cases 
of civil society at the grassroots. Because some of 
these initiatives, particularly the Public Dining 
Rooms (Comedores Populares) and the Glass of Milk 
(Vaso de Leche) programs, are viewed as clientelistic 
and paternalistic, designed largely to generate votes 
for Fujimori, they are undergoing a careful review. 
Early signs suggest that some of the most effective of 
these agencies, such as the Social Development and 
Support Fund, will be preserved, but as components 
of municipal governments that stimulate effective 
and long overdue governmental decentralization. 


Economic issues may be more difficult to han- . 


dle. Peru is in recession. The economy has eroded 
by some 10 percent over the last year and a half. 
Foreign debt has increased to $28 billion, with $3 
billion to $4 billion in repayments due over the 
next 18 months. The government deficit could be 
as high as 3 percent, well above International Mon- 
etary Fund stipulations that it not exceed 1.5 per- 
cent. In this period of uncertainty, the international 
community probably will not make significant eco- 
nomic commitments until a new government is 
elected and in place. These will not be easy eco- 
nomic times for much of the Peruvian population, 
which could affect the prospects for a successful 
political transition. 


A TIME OF PROMISE 
Peru's “authoritarian democracy,” when put to 
the test, quickly collapsed. The antecedents are to 


be found in the mounting popular protest over the 
governments heavy-handed attempts to ensure a 
third successive election for President Alberto Fuji- 
mori. The direct and immediate cause, however, was 
a mounting popular consensus that the regime’s 
maintenance was based on a strategy of corruption 
designed by Montesinos with the acquiescence if 
not the connivance of Fujimori himself. This strat- 
egy was seen to involve large sectors of the armed 
forces, the judiciary, and the media, with sIN as the 
base of operations. As the independent prosecutor, 
José Ugaz, put it on December 12, “One cannot 
speak of individual corruption in the past govern- 
ment, but rather a criminal apparatus that involved 
the entire public sector.” 

Only now is the extent and pervasiveness of the 
corruption in the Fujimori governments becoming 
clear. Montesinos’ outing and ousting by one of his 
own creations was the thread that, when pulled, 
unraveled the entire fabric of the regime. Fujimori 
has attempted, in interviews since leaving office, to 
portray himself as removed from this pervasive cor- 
ruption. However, the public no longer believes 
him. And instead of remaining to defend himself, 
he has fled to Japan and used his long-hidden 
trump card—Japanese citizenship—to ensure that 
he is not extradited to be held accountable for his 
transgressions. This is the ultimate disgrace for a 
president once hailed as the savior of Peru. 

The opposition, now in power, has in only a 
few weeks given ample evidence that it has a good 


` chance of meeting the multiple challenges Peru 


faces. Its first priority is to reestablish public con- 
fidence in state institutions by dismantling the 
corrupt official mechanisms that had been con- 
structed by the prior regime. The transitional. gov- 
ernment’s resolve is reinforced by the legitimizing 
effects of broad-based popular support (73 per- 
cent in late December, according to an Apoyo 
poll) and by the almost daily revelations of cor- 
ruption that now seems to be much larger— 
perhaps over a billion dollars—than anyone had ' 
imagined. The new government being construc- 
ted from the debris of the 70-day political earth- 
quake that shook Peru to its foundations is 
renewing the public’s faith in the electoral process 
as the vehicle for renovation and change after two 
decades of mismanagement and abuse. Although 
many problems still must be met and overcome, 
Peru appears to be on its way at last to a more 
open and pluralistic democracy. a 





Ecuador's Centrifugal Politics 
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n January 21, 2000, Ecuador became the 

first Latin American country to experience 

a coup in over two decades. Although care- 
ful management of the crisis helped ensure that 
Ecuador did not suffer an authoritarian reversal, the 
event interrupted the sleepy complacency sur- 
rounding democratic consolidation. 

Severe economic challenges in Ecuador have 
combined with weak democratic institutions and 
social fragmentation to produce repeated govern- 
ment crises in recent years. Underlying this insta- 
bility are structural problems, including deep 
geographic and ethnic cleavages that divide the 
nation, as well as economic dependence on oil 
exports whose price varies widely. These structural 
problems find expression through the party system 
and protest politics, complicating the task of form- 
ing supportive coalitions for policy and sometimes 
producing gridlock. Under such conditions, demo- 
cratic consolidation requires careful statecraft. 

President Gustavo Noboa has taken bold steps to 
restore Ecuador's economic viability: he has made 
the American dollar the Ecuadoran currency and 
has begun to put in place the legal framework for 
the privatization of key state-owned industries. 
Meanwhile, rising oil prices have helped pull 
Ecuador back from the brink. Nonetheless, strong 
pressures have emerged for fiscal and administra- 
tive autonomy, echoing the historical divisions 
between the highlands and the coast, and reframing 
demands for inclusion from Ecuadors substantial 
indigenous population. Done well, decentralization 
could reduce Ecuador's systemic corruption and 
make democracy meaningful for a skeptical public, 
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but it runs the risk of deepening the political frag- 
mentation that has blocked development in this 
small South American country. 


ECUADOR’S DOUBLE DIVIDE 

Ecuador's difficulty in consolidating democracy 
can be traced in part to the geographical and social 
divisions that have long haunted the country. Nes- 
tled in the mountains of Pichincha province, Quito 
is the political capital, but the port town of 
Guayaquil on the Pacific coast province of Guayas 
is Ecuador's business center. This geographic divide 
has found expression in politics through the for- 
mation of regionally based political parties that 
compete for the presidency. The coastal-highland 
divide gained further political salience from inter- 
nal migration patterns that evened the population 
in each region, producing narrow margins of vic- 
tory in presidential races. 

Ecuadors fractious multiparty system imperfectly 
mirrors its bipolar development. Legislative coali- 
tions are a necessity, but the rivalries among political 
leaders are magnified by their regional strongholds; 
competition is so intense that the parties have diffi- 
culty maintaining working alliances despite signif- 
icant ideological and programmatic overlaps. The 
party list system, under which voters choose parties 
rather than individual candidates, makes politicians 
responsive to party leaders rather than the elec- 
torate. Many leaders have been more concerned 
about clientelism and rentier politics than the 
national interest, to the point where opposition par- 
ties sometimes play spoiler to undercut the govern- 
ing party’s success. The result has been a formal 
democracy in which representatives go through the 
motions of elections and parliamentary procedure 
while the citizens’ daily experience with govern- 
ment agencies is marked by corruption, inefficiency, 
and alienation. 
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An ethnic cleavage also divides Ecuador. The 
population is estimated to be at least one-fourth 
Amerindian (a fiercely argued statistic). Definitional 
disputes over who is indigenous reinforce the high- 
land-coastal cleavage, with coastal leaders limiting 
their calculus to citizens living in ethnically indige- 
nous communities scattered across Ecuadors high- 
land provinces, and highland leaders including in 
their tally the indigenous people who have migrated 
to the city seeking work and adopting mestizo dress. 
The difference is substantial. Indigenous leaders 
insist Amerindians are the majority, but Guayaquil 
Mayor Jaime Nebot dismisses them as no more than 
8 percent of Ecuador's 12.6 million inhabitants. 

One issue is clear: Amerindians are among 
Ecuador's poorest citizens. In the past decade they 
have organized to demand cultural rights and 
increasingly have added economic demands to their 
agenda, making common cause with the non- 
indigenous poor. An indigenous party, Pachakutik— 
named after the Inca ruler—holds a handful of seats 
in the unicameral Congress, but because Amerindi- 
ans have limited resources and representation in 
government, their political expression tends to man- 
ifest in protest rather than parliamentary debate. 
The Confederation of Indigenous Nationalities of 
Ecuador (CONAIE) has emerged as the largest orga- 
nization of the indigenous, and pursued an effective 
strategy of protest politics that helped unseat Pres- 
ident Jamil Mahuad. Other groups, including an 
evangelical Christian indigenous organization, claim 
to represent a substantial silent minority. 

Ecuadors recent political instability has 
stemmed from the exacerbation of its geographic 
and ethnic cleavages. Partisan politics with under- 
tones of regionalism paralyze the legislature. 
Indigenous groups give voice to the demands of the 
vast rural poor and ignite protests that constrain 
policy options. Where these cleavages intersect, 
instability results. 

Public disenchantment with democratic institu- 
tions has given a green light to protest politics and 
thinly veiled military recalibration of unbalanced 
presidencies. Popular protests, in part by indige- 
nous citizens, led to a congressional ouster of pop- 
ulist President Abdalá Bucaram in 1996 on the 
grounds of incompetence, although his penchant 
for singing at press conferences may have mattered 
less than his record for graft. President Fabian Alar- 
con served out Bucaram’s term but was similarly 
accused of corruption, and briefly jailed. His elected 
successor, President Jamil Mahuad, governed for 
just 18 months before being deposed in the January 


2000 coup. Vice President Gustavo Noboa was then 
elevated to the presidency amid widespread specu- 
lation that he would not last six months. 

President Noboa has surprised his critics by 
shoring up the deeply damaged economy and defus- 
ing the indigenous protests that triggered Mahuad’s 
removal, but Ecuadors record of instability in the 
executive branch suggests the fragility of Ecuadoran 
democracy. Surveys suggest that nearly half of 
Ecuadorans want more authoritative government, 
and prior to the coup against Mahuad the armed 
forces enjoyed greater popular support than any 
other state institution. Ecuadors dictablanda or “soft 
dictatorship” in the 1970s did not feature the torture 
and disappearances common to the country’s South- 
ern Cone neighbors, and the military was quick to 
return power to civilians. As a result, some citizens 
view the armed forces as a legitimate guarantor of 
good governance. After cycling through four presi- 
dents in the last five years, Ecuadorans can hardly 
be blamed for wanting a firm hand at the helm. 


ECONOMIC CHECKMATE 

President Jamil Mahuad was elected in mid-1998 
in a close race amid high hopes that he would 
restore political stability after the ouster of Bucaram 
and the controversial interim government of Alar- 
con. He began well, ending Ecuador's long border 
war with Peru in just six weeks. Ecuador relin- 
quished its claim to a massive chunk of disputed 
territory in return for guaranteed access to Amazon 
River ports that were symbolic of its national iden- 
tity as an Amazonian country and an outlet for 
trade. Mahuad would later directly link this peace 
to his own downfall, saying that by making peace 
and cutting the military budget, he incurred the 
wrath of the officer corps. 

Mahuad then turned his attention to the belea- 
guered economy, which was suffering from low oil 
prices and the damage the weather pattern known 
as El Nifio had caused to Pacific coast agriculture. 
His policy options were limited by Ecuador's $16- 
billion debt that consumed over 40 percent of the 
country’s income. Mahuad made the unpopular 
decision to cut subsidies for electricity and other 
areas, but these measures were not nearly enough 
to bring government expenditures in line with the 
budget, much less to redress structural deficiencies. 

In a misguided endeavor to circumvent corruption 
in tax collection, Mahuad eliminated the income tax 
in favor of a 1 percent tax on financial transactions 
that could be collected by banks. The measure 
proved disastrous, producing capital flight of some 


$400 million in January 1999. Moreover, it soon 
became evident that several of Ecuadors main banks 
were insolvent after offering high-risk loans under 
lax banking regulations and that the government was 
being bled dry in an effort to cover depositors. To 
make matters worse, oil production fell 12 percent in 
the first quarter of 1999, and the economy shrank by 
3.2 percent. Inevitably, the sucre was devalued, falling 
from about 8,000 to 12,000 sucres to the dollar. 

In the face of this national crisis, the governing 
Popular Democracy (DP) partys working relationship 
with the opposition Social Christian Party (Psc) came 
unglued. The psc refused to renegotiate the govern- 
ment budget to raise corporate taxes or the value- 
added tax (vaT) even though Ecuador's vaT was the 
lowest in the region at 10 percent. Instead, the’psc 
articulated the position of its coastal-based business 
constituents that the national government in Quito 
should cut costs by further reducing military expen- 
ditures and the government payroll that fed the DP’s 
client base, not by . 
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Briefly, through May and June of 1999, Ecuador 
seemed to be getting its house in order. The cus- 
toms office was: returned to civilian control and par- 
tially privatized, the government launched a 
“National Anticorruption Plan,” and tax collection 
improved. President Mahuad announced an inter- 
national audit of Ecuadors failing banks, promising 
to close those that could not be salvaged and thus 
restoring some confidence in the financial system. 
He also proposed legislation to facilitate’ privatiza- 
tion, and promised to dedicate the resulting rev- 
enues to social development projects. 

The IMF was not impressed. Negotiations toward 
a $400-million agreement that would have brought 
additional credits totaling $1 billion foundered when 
the government could not piece together a congres- 
sional majority to reform the Deposit Guarantee 
Agency, through which the government insured all 
bank deposits. Political tensions ran high through- 
out July as, once again, government-mandated gaso- 
line price increases 





taxing corporations 
or commerce. 

The Psc’ fiscal in- 
transigence scotched 
President Mahuad’s 
efforts to negotiate an IMF agreement and led him to 
employ one of the few instruments at his disposal to 
augment government income: raising gasoline 
prices. But Mahuad’s 120 percent fuel price hike pro- 
voked a transit strike that brought the capital to a 
standstill. Indigenous Ecuadorans made common 
cause with the transportation sector, cutting off high- 
ways to the interior; Quito soon suffered from short- 
ages and price gouging. The government retreated, 
restoring gasoline prices to anachronistic levels 
reflecting an oil wealth of yesteryear. Social peace 
was bought at the expense of government solvency. 

Fearing a run on the banks, the government 
froze all dollar deposits and half of all bank 
deposits in sucres for a year. The measure was 
deeply resented and would later lead to a corrup- 
tion investigation of Mahuad on the grounds that 
he had unconstitutionally confiscated property. 
The psc formally ended its flagging legislative 
alliance with the ruling party, forcing the govern- 
ment to negotiate each item of legislation with a 
broad array of left-wing and indigenous parties. 
This cobbled-together coalition introduced an 
emergency economic package that reinstated the 
income tax, eliminated the vaT and import duty 
exemptions, and contemplated additional taxes on 
luxury vehicles and corporate assets. 


Some citizens view the armed forces as 2 legitimate 
guarantor of good governance. 





sparked transport 
strikes that were 
supported by indige- 
nous groups (and 
cost $20 million per 
day in lost production). The government called a 
nationwide state of emergency, but as in March, ulti- 
mately retreated by lowering and freezing gasoline 
prices and announcing a development fund for 
indigenous Ecuadorans. But these concessions did 
not persuade the indigenous and left-wing parties to 
support-Mahuads privatization plans, and Congress 
rejected Mahuad’ proposed privatization legislation. 


“THE UNFORTUNATE EVENTS OF JANUARY 21” 

With the Mahuad government in deep trouble, 
the IMF signed at the end of August the letter of 
agreement conditional on Ecuador's passage of a 
viable budget. The government entered protracted 
negotiations with Congress on.a mix of tax 
increases, hammering out a budget based on a 12 
percent vaT along with other tax increases to gener- 
ate additional revenues. This proved to be too little, 
too late. In September, Ecuador defaulted on its 
$5.6 billion in Brady bonds, the first country ever 
to suspend payments on these United States Trea- 
sury—backed bonds, which were conceived by for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury Nicholas Brady to 
address Latin America’s debt crisis. 

The sucre continued to slide, reaching 25,000 to 
the dollar by Christmas; the economy shrank 7.3 
percent in 1999. Since Mahuad had entered office, 
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Ecuadorans had seen their income fall to one-third 
its previous value, and double-digit inflation had 
eaten into their buying power still further. The 
number of poor people more than doubled between 
1995 and 1999, growing from 34 percent to 69 per- 
cent of the population (the number of the very poor 
jumped from 2.1 million in 1998 to 4.2 million in 
1999). Unemployment doubled in 1999, and 60 
percent of welfare recipients reported pecucing the 
number of their daily meals. 

With his popularity abysmally low, Mahuad 
made a last ditch effort to salvage his administra- 
tion by announcing in January 2000 that Ecuador 
would dollarize its economy. The proposal went 
beyond pegging the currency to the dollar or devel- 
oping a currency board similar to that used in 
Argentina. Ecuador would instead.undertake a full 
substitution of its currency, using United States dol- 
lars for its bills and sucres for its coins (at an 
exchange rate of 25,000 sucres to the dollar). This 
meant that the Central Bank would have to relin- 
quish its habit of printing money and forego an 
independent monetary policy in favor of a stable 
currency, low inflation, and—hopefully—restored 
investor confidence. 

The proposal fueled speculative pricing and calls 
for Mahuad’s resignation. Indigenous protesters 
organized by CONAI marched on the capital, and by 
the time they reached the Congress building their 
numbers. had swelled to 1,500. Soon they were 
joined by:some 200 uniformed officers, mostly 
cadets from the military academy, whose presence 
inspired the congressional guards to surrender the 
building without a shot. The protesters then cap- 
tured the Supreme Court building and marched on 
the presidential palace, which housed the executive 
offices and was Mahuad’s home. . 

The armed forces informed President Mahuad 
they could no longer guarantee his safety, and 
escorted him from the presidential palace to an air 
base where he stood his ground, refusing either to 
leave the country or resign. Meanwhile, a triumvi- 
rate consisting of an indigenous leader, Antonio 
Vargas, an armed forces representative, Colonel 
Lucio Gutiérrez, and a former Supreme Court mag- 
istrate, Carlos Solórzano, held power. In an effort 
to unify its forces and gain control.of the situation, 
the military replaced Gutiérrez with a top officer 
loyal to the institution, General Carlos Mendoza. 
Hours later, under intense international pressure, 
Mendoza abandoned the junta, signaling the mili- 
tary’s withdrawal of support and precipitating the 
coup government’ collapse. Vice President Gustavo 


Noboa was sworn in as president before the mili- 
tary high command, and the Congress met in 
Guayaquil to dismiss Mahuad on the grounds that 
he had abandoned his office. 

Making grace of necessity, former President 
Mahuad encouraged his supporters to recognize 
Gustavo Noboa as president. The international 
community, which would have been forced to 
impose economic sanctions on impoverished 
Ecuador had a military government come to power, 
breathed a collective sigh of relief; the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere greeted Noboa’s presidency as 
a constitutional succession rather than an inter- 
ruption of democratic governance that would have 
required invocation of oAs resolution 1080, which 
calls for an emergency meeting of oas foreign min- 
isters if an irregular interruption of democratic gov- 
ernance occurs. Ecuadorans rapidly revised their 
discourse, denying that a coup had in fact taken 
place and referring simply to “the unfortunate 
events of January 21.” Although some military lead- 
ers would lose their jobs, an amnesty dispensed 
with any deeper repercussions. Overall, the armed 
forces lost prestige, but some Ecuadorans credited 
the military with sacrificing senior officers to 
reunify its forces and remove an unacceptable 
indigenous rebel leadership. Few lamented Presi- 
dent Mahuad’s premature departure since many 
thought he had become increasingly ineffective. 
Democracy promises fair process but not good gov- 
ernment; Ecuadorans suffering from desencanto or 
“disenchantment” with democracy reversed the 
principle and let the ends justify the means. 


GETTING THE ECONOMY BACK ON TRACK 

Gustavo Noboa did not fit the caudillo profile of 
the man on horseback arriving to save the nation in 
its hour of need. A former university professor 
rather than a professional politician, Noboa was per- 
sonable and avuncular. He was less beholden to the 
pp and its funders than Mahuad, and he was per- 
ceived as honest. Moreover, he was from Guayaquil, 
and although he could not count on the support of 
the psc, his coastal origins brought him communi- 
cations channels and a measure of tolerance. 

In a bold decision, Noboa declared he would 
proceed with dollarization and privatization. CONAIE 
remained opposed to these policies and gave him 
six months to respond to its demands to end priva- 
tization and dollarization or face renewed protests. 
The prospects looked grim. 

Yet within months Noboa had succeeded where 
Mahuad had failed, constructing a temporary. leg- 


islative alliance to pass omnibus legislation to 
enable privatization. In April the government 
signed a three-year agreement with the IMF to 
release-$2 billion in credits. In return, the govern- 
ment pledged to reform the tax system and social 
security and improve labor flexibility. In addition, 
government representatives began visiting indige- 
nous communities to better understand their needs 
and develop a response, bypassing indigenous lead- 
ers in Quito who had suspended dialogue with the 
new administration. 

When the government raised fuel prices in June, 
the expected protests never materialized, in con- 
trast to President Mahuad’s experience the previous 
year. In part this was because the increases had a 
progressive design, forcing owners of private lux- 
ury vehicles to bear the largest increases while 
keeping diesel-fuel price increases small and hold- 
ing cooking-gas prices steady. Strategic considera- 
tions may also have helped. The government 
voluntarily raised prices ahead of the mF schedule, 
catching potential protesters unprepared. 

In August, partisan politics again paralyzed the 
legislative process, this time in a dispute over who 
would lead Congress. An agreement had been 
struck by which a psc deputy would succeed Juan 
José Pons, the pp president of the Congress who 
had held that post since Mahuad’s election. With 
the succession, the pp accepted the psc’s right to 
lead the legislature, but rejected its candidate for the 
post. What ensued was a feud that split Congress, 
with the coastal psc and several highland parties 
recognizing separate legislative bodies. The dispute 
did not break down cleanly along geographic lines, 
however, since smaller parties on the coast. con- 
spired with those in the highlands to work the sit- 
uation to their advantage, which eventually allowed 
a solution to emerge. 

The crisis continued for weeks as the clock 
ticked on key items of legislation that had been 
introduced into the legislature, including a bill that 
would put in place needed elements to proceed 
with privatization of the telephone and electric 
companies. Without legislative action bills become 
law by default but then lack legitimacy, which only 
leads to judicial appeals. President Noboa was pres- 
sured to intervene to help settle the dispute, a 
prickly prospect he abandoned after early overtures 
were rebuffed. Eventually the costs of not meeting 
grew high enough that deputies on both sides cut 
their losses and returned to Congress under the 
leadership of a virtual unknown, Hugo Quevedo, 
who served despite a Supreme Court case appeal- 
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ing his election. The deputies promptly set about 
remedying the privatization legislation’s defects. In 
a marked shift from the Mahuad period, partisan 
politics in the legislature had not derailed Noboa’s 
presidency or the controversial items on his agenda. 

Indigenous protest politics also failed to materi- 
alize. By the time six months had passed and CONAIE 
called a protest, turnout was low, suggesting the 
social dynamics behind the coup had changed. 
Indigenous citizens still had unmet demands, but 
the communities had gained the government's 
attention and also won a substantial number of 
mayoral positions in local elections. Prospects for 
resolving their problems without mass action were 
improved. Indigenous citizens were also distrustful 
of the military after its perceived betrayal of the 
coup government, and knew that street politics was 
unlikely to succeed without the military's tacit sup- 
port. The structure of opportunities shapes social 
movements, and in Ecuador those opportunities 
had shifted. Internal cohesion also affects whether 
such movements prosper, and CONAIES leaders have 
not always agreed among themselves. In September 
electoral authorities revealed that CONAIE had sub- 
mitted numerous falsified signatures in its bid to 
force a nationwide referendum on whether to pro- 
ceed with privatization and dollarization, and 
whether to support autonomy for the provinces. 
Together with the poor turnout for the strike, this 
scandal left. Vargas discredited, and CONAIE opted to 
reorganize its leadership. 

Meanwhile, the economic crisis was less acute. 
Although the annual inflation rate for 2000 topped 
90 percent, it was headed in the right direction, 
falling from 14.3 percent in January to 1.4 percent in 
August; this especially helped the indigenous, since 
they were disproportionately poor. By the time dol- 
larization was completed on September 9, 2000, the 
number of Quito residents who approved had risen 
to 55 percent, and business confidence levels were 
rising apace. With oil prices up from an average $11 
a barrel in 1998 to $25 in 2000, the economy was 
expected to register positive growth. Tensions 
between Ecuador's rival regions have tended to 
lessen during times of plenty, and oil wealth may buy 
social peace for the short' term, although congres- 
sional leaders fear that the 2001 budget estimate of 
$20 a barrel may be high and accuse the government 
of overestimating the receipts from domestic fuel 
sales (oil receipts are expected to provide nearly half 
of all state revenues in 2001). 

Ecuador is not yet out of theeconomic woods. 
Congress remains hostile to the government and 
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claims that President Noboa’s 2001 budget is out 
of balance and will result in significant shortfalls. 
Congress is also unwilling to go along with Pres- 
ident Noboa’s pledge to the imF that Ecuador will 
raise the vAT once again to 15 percent, and execu- 
tive-legislative gridlock looms over this issue. In 
December the constitutional tribunal delivered 
Noboa a major setback, ruling that a large num- 
ber of articles in the proposed privatization law 
were unconstitutional. 

Structural problems such as oil dependence are 
often worsened by politics. Political and personal 
rivalries and corruption delayed construction of a 
heavy crude-oil pipeline for nine years. It remains 
the best hope for the country, but the Noboa gov- 
ernment’s efforts to evaluate proposals for the 
pipeline have run into trouble with the withdrawal 
of one of the two bidders, who claimed the rules of 
the game had changed in midstream. Such inci- 
dents are read within the context of highly publi- 
cized past cases in which foreign investors found 
their contracts reinterpreted by Ecuadoran courts. 
Foreign investors are uncertain that the rule of law 
applies in Ecuador. In the end, the lack of demo- 
cratic consolidation limits investment, and there- 
fore restricts the growth and employment Ecuador 
badly needs. 


CENTRIFUGAL POLITICS 

One recent proposal for breaking ‘the cycle of 
partisanship and political paralysis is to increase fis- 
cal and administrative autonomy for the provinces. 
The hope is that decentralization will turn 
Ecuador's ethnic and geographic divisions into an 
asset by allowing the administration of government 
services closer to home, thereby empowering local 
citizenry to detect corruption and incompetence 
and hold provincial leaders accountable. But will 
autonomy reformulate politics to reduce the ten- 
sions around those cleavages, or will it simply frag- 
ment the nation beyond repair? 

Just two days after the coup, the province of 
Guayas held a nonbinding referendum on auton- 
omy, meaning fiscal and administrative decentral- 
ization. Citizens voted overwhelmingly to retain 
half of local taxes in the province. The vote signaled 
the coasts growing frustration with Quito’s admin- 
istration. That it was more than a referendum on 
the Mahuad presidency is evident from the timing: 
the referendum went forward after the coup. 

Other provinces have since followed suit, notably 
the coastal provinces of El Oro, Manabi, and Los 
Rios. The remaining coastal province, Esmeraldas, 


is divided on the autonomy issue and hesitant to call 
a referendum. The choice it makes will matter in 
part because Esmeraldas is home to Ecuador's 
refineries and the port facility through which oil is 
exported. The idea of autonomy was also popular 
among some indigenous peoples in the highlands, 
since they are more likely to exert influence on 
provincial governments than on the national level. 
A referendum went forward in the province of 
Sucumbios, which borders Colombia and carries 
special salience for the military due to fears that the 
massive American aid package offered to Colombia 
will result in spillover of the guerrilla war onto 
Ecuadoran soil (in December, two bombing attacks 
on Ecuadors oil pipeline in Sucumbíos killed 15 
people and caused the loss of 3,000 barrels of oil; the 
attacks were variously blamed on Colombian guer- 
rillas or paramilitary groups, though some suspect 
dissident Ecuadoran military forces). Thus auton- 
omy expresses both the geographic and the ethnic 
cleavages that have shaped Ecuador's politics. 
Autonomy will require constitutional reform 
through a referendum, and the government is 


. debating whether to hold a “national consultation” 


in 2001. CONAM, the state modernization agency, 
has drafted an autonomy law drawing on the Span- 
ish model, and the bill is expected to come under 
final debate in the spring. Whether and how 
autonomy will be implemented remains a question 
for the future. Key issues include the role of the 
central government in redistributing wealth from 
richer to poorer provinces, and the capacity of 
provincial governments to supply services that are 
currently the national government's responsibility. 
The autonomy law must deal with administrative 
and fiscal autonomy, and also implies reform of the 
electoral law, since the president currently 
appoints provincial governors. Other issues 
include redistribution of taxes and whether leg- 
islative powers must also be granted to the prov- 
inces. The voluntary basis of autonomy implies 
that some provinces may prefer to retain their cur- 
rent relationship with the central government, 
leading to a mixed system whose EREA 
could be highly complex. 

Past efforts have foundered, but there is reason 
to suppose that this time the pressures for auton- 
omy will prevail. The military government that 
came to power through a coup in 1972 solidified 
the centralized state. That government compressed 
local taxes and the oil boom profits into a single 
fund to be redistributed by the national govern- 
ment. But subsequent development has disrupted 


traditional migration patterns from the highlands 
to the coast, building provincial identities and self- 
sufficiency and linking provinces directly to the 
international economy while weakening interre- 
gional communication and trade. At the same time 
corruption has mushroomed, so that the centralized 
system designed to protect poor provinces and forge 
a nation instead lines the pockets of the political 
class. Without ever having arrived at an under- 
standing of itself as a nation, Ecuador now proposes 


to transform that weakness into a strength by cele- . 


brating provincial identities and harnessing local 
initiative for development. One fact that has not 
changed is that the military's approval of autonomy 
plans will be required. Officers continue to adhere 
to a role as guardians of the state and are likely to 
balk at any proposal they believe might fracture the 
nation-state. 

Decentralization could improve accountability 
and disempower the special interests that benefit 
from clientelist linkages, ironically rescuing the 
national interest from obscurity by limiting the 
central government's scope of authority to such 
fields as national security, foreign policy, and man- 
agement of-the national debt. For the moment, 
only Guayas and Pichincha are economically 
viable, and 80 percent of the nation’s wealth lies 
in the hands of the 29 percent of the population 
living in the cities of Guayaquil and Quito. But the 
renewed flow of oil revenues may provide the sur- 
plus required to supersede their rivalry and per- 
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mit a recrafting of the old territorial pact that cen- 
tered on these cities’ dual hegemony. 

Partisan motives reflective of geographic and eth- 
nic cleavages may serve in this instance to reconfig- 
ure political competition in productive ways. 
Reforms designed to empower the provinces could 
in fact break down the bipolar geographic and eth- 
nic cleavages that have framed Ecuadoran politics by 
taking the focus off the blanco mestizo government 
in Quito. Electoral reforms could refocus party poli- 
tics on local prizes, deemphasizing the presidency. 
Local administrators will have to bear the blame if 
they fail to deliver services that have been devolved 
to the provincial level. And momentarily, at least, 


_ petrodollars could grease the system, eliminating the 


tough choices that invite legislative gridlock. 

All this might make democratic consolidation a 
more plausible scenario, but still one that will require 
thoughtful political management amid deep struc- 
tural constraints. The actions of individual citizens, 
including astute politicians, can build democracy— 
even where conditions make it seem improbable. 
President Gustavo Noboa had greatness thrust upon 
him. He has risento the occasion, bringing a mea- 
sure of stability to Ecuador. However, the mere dura- 
tion of democratic institutions and processes should 
not be mistaken for democratic consolidation. On 
that score, Ecuador has far to go, and the president 
will need enlightened allies to help Ecuadorans envi- 
sion themselves as one nation as they modernize and 
restructure the state. a 





Defining the “Bolivarian Revolution”: 
Hugo Chavez’s Venezuela 


JENNIFER MCCoy AND LAURA NEUMAN 


wo years after taking office, Venezuelans and 

many other increasingly interested observers 

are asking: Where is President Hugo Chavez 
taking Venezuela? Thumbing his nose at the West, 
Chavez became the first elected leader to ignore 
international sanctions and visit Iraqi President 
Saddam Hussein. He followed that trip with a lav- 
ish reception for Fidel Castro in Venezuela. Evok- 
ing Simon Bolivar’s dream of a united South 
America, Chavez renamed the country the “Boli- 
varian Republic of Venezuela.” He has sought to 
build a South American NATO-like defense force and 
has been accused of harboring intentions to spread 
his “Bolivarian revolution? to Colombia, Ecuador, 
and Bolivia. 

Is Venezuela’s leader a modern-day Simon Bolí- 
var, seeking to change the geopolitical map of the 
hemisphere, or will he form partnerships with his 
neighbors to champion the needs of the poor? Will 
Venezuela become a new model of participatory 
democracy that can finally address the needs of its 
people, or will it succumb to a populist autocracy? 
Just what are the long-term aims of this military 
coupster turned elected president? 


DEFINING A REVOLUTION. . . 
In his own words, Hugo Chavez wants to create 
a participatory democracy that “gradually eliminates 
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the savage system of income distribution that exists 
in Venezuela, that progressively eliminates the great 
difference that exists between a minority that has 
everything and a huge majority that has virtually 
nothing except hope.” Venezuelan representative 
democracy of the last 40 years had been lost, he 
says, and is a farce. He has sounded this theme since 
the 1998 presidential campaign, when he promised 
to write a new constitution, transform Venezuela 
into a true democracy, and act as a counterpoint to 
United States dominance in the hemisphere. 

After being elected twice—first in December 
1998 and then “relegitimated” in July 2000 under a 
new constitution—Hugo Chavez has continued to 
define his revolution while mystifying observers 
with his behavior and rhetoric. Nevertheless, at the 
close of his second year in office, Chavez's revolu- 
tion is beginning to take rough shape. The new 
Venezuela, with its vague Bolivarian ideology of 
nationalism, integrity, and strong leadership, is char- 
acterized by a concentration of power in the person 
of the president, a conquest of institutions that had 
represented the political and socioeconomic elite, 
the empowering of the masses through popular con-- 
sultation, and a new third worldism that challenges 
the dominant West, particularly the United States. 

Chavez's Venezuela evokes a class-based revolu- 
tion in rhetoric: the elites are vilified for ruining the 
country, and the masses are promised a better life. 
Institutionally, however, it concentrates power in the 
executive and relies on the personal popularity of 
the president. The military is given high visibility 
through prominent government appointments and 
“Plan Bolivar”: the employment of soldiers in 
humanitarian relief efforts, social programs, con- 


struction projects, and even the operation of new 
schools. Social policies are populist, although a mar- 
ket economy has been retained. Constrained by low 
oil prices and an undefined economic plan in his 
first year in office, Chavez practiced fiscal austerity 
and focused on political change. Buttressed by soar- 
ing oil prices in his second year, Chavez announced 
a major social spending plan in September 2000. 
Winning the position of secretary general of opEc in 
2000, the clearest element of the government's eco- 
nomic policy seems to be to keep oil prices high by 
controlling production. But a systematic plan to 
clean up Venezuela's corrupt practices, rebuild rot- 
ted public services, and make the country’s nonoil 
` exports competitive has yet to emerge. 

Chavez has spent most of his first two years evis- 
cerating the old political parties and the social orga- 
nizations they controlled. In their place has 
appeared his Fifth Republic Movement 
(Movimiento Quinta República, MVR), an eclectic 
collection that Chavez claims is a movement 
beyond his control. The two parties that had virtu- 
ally controlled Venezuelan politics during the pre- 
vious 40 years—Accion Democrática (Democratic 
Action, or AD) and cope! (Social Christian Party of 
Venezuela)—have been severely weakened. COPEI 
has practically disappeared, holding only 7 seats in 
the new 165-seat National Assembly and 1 gover- 
norship. AD became the largest opposition party to 
the MVR, with 31 seats in the assembly and 6 gov- 
ernorships (although some are still in dispute). Yet 
the AD split soon after the July 2000 election, and 
the National Election Council was charged with 
deciding which faction would retain the party name 
(late in 2000 that council blessed the weaker of the 
two factions). The third traditional party— 
Movimiento al Socialismo (Movement to Social- 
ism)—joined Chavez's Polo Patriotica coalition so 
that parties loyal to him now control 60 percent of 
the National Assembly and 14 of the 23 governor- 
ships. While this is insufficient to reform the con- 
stitution, this supermajority can delegate important 
decree power to the president. 

From 1958 until the 1990s, Venezuelan politics 
had been characterized by a party system so strong 
that it was often called a “partyarchy.” The political 
parties controlled the labor unions, student organi- 
zations, and professional associations, and they 
strongly influenced the judges, the election author- 
ities, and the military through appointments and 
promotions. Chavez and a majority of Venezuelans 
viewed that system as politically corrupt, and vowed 
to change it. But, after defeating the old institutions, 
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will the new ones be more participatory, or will they 
simply be controlled by different political forces? 


. . . AND IMPLEMENTING IT 

After Venezuelans overwhelmingly approved the 
new constitution on December 15, 1999, imple- 
mentation of this magna carta began with the liberal 
use of its “transitory articles.” These articles provided 
the National Constituent Assembly with the author- 
ity to approve the next election date, to determine 
the electoral system, and to dissolve Congress. In 
one of its last acts before its dissolution on January 
31, 2000, the constituent assembly appointed, by 
decree, the Supreme Courts members. The assem- 
bly also appointed the Citizen’s Power troika of the 
attorney general, comptroller general, and public 
defender (ombudsman); the directors of the National 
Electoral Council; and the National Legislative Com- 
mission, popularly known as the Congresillo—the 
little Congress. Most of those chosen to fill these 
positions were widely considered Chavistas. 

Critics argued that the constituent assembly's 
appointments violated many provisions of the new 
constitution. Most important, they believed that the 
constitution’s transitory articles only allowed the 
assembly to select the new post of ombudsman and 
that all appointees must be made with civil society 
consultation. The government responded that these 
were only temporary assignments and that follow- 
ing the national elections, the positions would be 
filled permanently and through the mechanisms out- 
lined by the new constitution. As of December 2000, 
these important posts were still filled “transitorily.” 

The Congresillo, which officially opened on 
February 1, 2000, was comprised of 21 members, 
10 chosen from the ranks of the popularly elected 
constituent assembly, and the others simply picked 
by the Patriotic Pole leadership of the constituent 
assembly. Initially, it was thought that the Congre- 
sillo might limit its activities to those specifically 
designated in the transitory law, but this was not to 
be the case. Rather, the Congresillo, presided over 
by one of President Chavez's closest advisers, Luis 
Miquilena, acted as a legislature and worked on key 
proposals, including a new criminal code and local 
and municipal government reforms. 

Meanwhile, charges of corruption began to haunt 
the government, and the Patriotic Pole and Chavez's 
close circle of friends were beginning to unravel. 
The first sign of a break came when Jestis Urdaneta, 
former director of the state intelligence agency filed 
corruption charges against Congresillo head 
Miquilena. Urdaneta, who had joined with Chavez 
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in the failed 1992 coup attempt, publicly stated that 
Chavez's government was behaving as corruptly as 
the traditional political parties against which it had 
fought. The transitional Supreme Court ultimately 
dropped all charges against Miquilena. Urdaneta 
then called on President Chavez to purge corrupt 
advisers and to continue the fight against patronage 
and corruption. In response, Miquilena brought 
charges against Jestis Urdaneta for illicit enrichment. 

In addition to accusations of corruption, human 
rights groups charged Chavez's government with 
extensive human rights violations. During the 
December 1999 flooding in the state of Vargas that 
may have killed as many as 50,000 people, Chavez 
deployed the military and security forces to main- 
tain peace and security in the affected areas. How- 
ever, witnesses claimed that some of these forces 
illegally entered homes and attacked, detained, and 
even killed alleged looters in the week following the 
floods. Although the state criminal courts threw out 
cases brought against the security forces, the 
Supreme Court in August 2000 agreed to reexam- 
ine the charges in light of the public-outcry. At least 
four forced disappearances from this period remain 
unresolved, and the ombudsman’ office continues 
to request Supreme Court action on the accusations 
of human rights abuses. i 

Finally, questions were raised about the 1999 
constitution. According to some critics, the consti- 
tution was substantially changed during a reprint- 
ing in March 2000 when edits were made to the 
version approved by popular referendum, thus cre- 
ating impermissible ad hoc constitutional amend- 
ments. The Congresillo claimed these were 
grammatical corrections, but a report from the 
attorney general released in December 2000 showed 
hundreds of substantive modifications and revisions 
from the popularly approved constitution. This 
issue will likely continue to be the subject of 
numerous legal challenges. 


AN ELECTORAL FAILURE 

On January 20, 2000, the National Election 
Council announced elections for May 28, 2000. The 
election, designed to choose the president, a new 
unicameral legislature, governors, mayors, Latin 
American and Andean parliamentarians, and all local 
posts, was quickly dubbed the “mega-elections.” 
Although not necessarily required to do so, Chavez 
decided to face reelection to “relegitimate” his rule. 
Victory would give Chavez a new six-year term with 
possible reelection, which would allow him to serve 
a total of 13 years in office. With Chavez's popular- 


ity rating still high, his victory was considered a sure 
thing until former coup coleader Francisco Arias 
Cardenas split from the governing alliance and 
entered the presidential race in March. As a popular 
governor of the oil-rich state of Zulia, Arias Carde- 
nas quickly outstripped the third candidate, Claudio 
Fermin, winning support from the middle and pro- 
fessional classes—sectors concerned with Chavez's 
anti-establishment and inflammatory rhetoric. 

The mega-elections included more than 33,000 
candidates for 6,000 positions and over 1,290 dif- 
ferent ballots. Venezuela’s election administration is 
one of the world’s most complex, since the entire 
process is automated. The election balloting is 
accomplished by filling in ovals on a paper ballot 
and inserting the ballot into a machine that optically 
scans it for the voter's selections. When the polls 
close, the machine electronically transmits the 
results from the voting center to a central location, 
where computers instantaneously total all the 
results. The technical mystery surrounding the 
automation has led to citizen suspicion and distrust. 

Throughout April and May, the National Election 
Council proclaimed its ability and readiness to carry 
out the elections. Warning signs of problems began 
to emerge, however, as ballot production fell far 
behind schedule, trial runs of the automated vote 
system were repeatedly postponed, and election 
officials were increasingly accused of partisan 
behavior. In addition, the political climate grew 
more tense as reports of intimidation and harass- 
ment surfaced. Two civil society organizations filed 
an appeal in the Supreme Court to suspend the 
elections, citing the election council’s failure to 
inform voters about the identity of the candidates 
and the process for correctly casting a ballot. The 
technical and political problems came to a head on 
May 25 when the council notified the Supreme 
Court it was not prepared for the elections. Three 
days before the scheduled mega-elections, the 
Supreme Court ruled to postpone them. The mega- 
elections then came to be known as the mega- 
fracaso (mega-failure). 

Following the aborted elections, questions 
emerged about the competency of the National 
Election Council and whether it had been pressured 
to allow Patriotic Pole candidates to register well 
past the deadline, thus creating obstacles in the 
technical preparations. Additionally, rumors of sab- 
otage and conspiracy abounded, all of which are 
still being investigated by the attorney general's 
office. Even in the face of this electoral disaster, the 
citizens remained calm. By early June, the council's 


members were forced to resign, and preparations 
began anew. 

The Congresillo then made three important deci- 
sions. First, it chose 10 new National Election 
Council directors, this time allowing greater civil 
society consultation and participation. Second, the 
Congresillo ordered the mega-elections divided into 
two elections, with the first round to include the 
national, state, and municipal posts. The second 
election would be for more local posts. Finally, the 
Congresillo chose July 30 as the first election date. 
The opposition viewed this date skeptically, since 
that was the Sunday before the traditional August 
vacation period—a day when many of their middle- 
and upper-class supporters would be away from 
their voting districts. 

Nonetheless, the July 30 elections enjoyed a 
voter-participation rate of approximately 55 percent 
and generally went off without any major prob- 
lems. Following the election, which President 
Chavez won with 58 
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to a head with the December 3, 2000 referendum, 
which approved the suspension of union leadership 
and called for union reorganization and new direct 
elections within 180 days. The referendum question 
seemed to conflict with constitutional prohibitions 
against intervention in labor organizations, but the 

Venezuelan Supreme Court upheld the language. 
As early as 1999, relations between President 
Chavez and the Roman Catholic Church began to 
crumble in the debate over the new.constitution. The 
issues of abortion and education led to name-calling 
and invocation of the devil. Further stress was placed 
on this relationship in mid-2000 when the president 
of the Episcopal Conference, who resides in the. state 
of Mérida, was accused by the new governor of 
Mérida, a member of Chavez's Fifth Republic Move- 
ment, of corruption in his administration of a public 
hospital, and the government canceled the contract. 
Additionally, the government, citing expense, sus- 
pended the pubic schgols religious curriculum, but 
only in Mérida.. The 





percent of the vote, 
more than 250 electoral 
appeals were filed. The 
vast majority of these 
have been adjudicated, 
although in some states 
voting officials were still recounting the ballots as 
late as December 2000.. Five months after the elec- 
tion, a significant number of Eovemorsip 
remained in question. 

Finally, on December 3,.2000, the electoral cycle 
following the new constitution was completed with 
the local elections. In addition to choosing neigh- 
borhood representatives, votes cast ballots in a-ref- 
erendum to suspend trade union leadership. Voter 
fatigue—after seven elections and one failed elec- 
tion in 2 years, and boycotts of the referendum— 
led to less than 23 percent voter turnout, the lowest 
in Venezuela's history. 


GROWING TENSIONS 

President Chavez, though receiving a popularity 
rating of 66 percent as recently as December 17, 
2000, continues to battle with much of Venezuelan 
society. He has accused the. trade unions, the 
church, and the media of corruption and elitism in 
a continuous verbal battle. Following an October 
2000 strike by petroleum workers that forced the 
government to increase their salaries, President 
Chávez again escalated the rhetoric against the “cor- 
rupt trade unions.” His long-standing struggle 
against the opposition-controlled trade unions came 


Chavez's foreign policy has been controversial 
and provocative. He embraces world pariahs 
and seems to enjoy provoking the United States. 


. struggle with the 
church continues, both 
in the media and the 
courtroom. . 

Venezuela has tradi- 
tionally had a free- 
wheeling, competitive media and this has continued 
under Chávez: criticism and praise of the govern- 
ment can be found. Nevertheless, newspaper own- 
ers claim that censorship and self-censorship are 
growing. They claim that President Chavez's attacks 
on the media and individual media personalities on 
his weekly radio program have led to increased 
threats and harassment. Chavez, however, argues 
that freedom of expression is thriving in Venezuela 
and that the media have the continued ability to 
respond to his concerns and shape public opinion. 
Civil society remains a thorn in this govern- 
ment’s side. The 1999 constitution provides for 
increased citizen participation and Venezuelan civil 
society organizations have agitated for the govern- 
ments: full compliance with these provisions. 

Chavez argues that civil society is made up of all 

citizens, and that existing organizations claiming to 

represent citizens are in fact elitist, unrepresenta- 
tive, and often corrupt. Meanwhile, organizations 
such as Queremos Elegir (We Want to Choose) and 

human rights groups maintain their vigilance over a 

government they believe is concentrating power in 

too few people's hands. - 
The year 2000 also saw tension even within 
Chavez's strongest organizational support, the mil- 
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itary. Plan Bolivar, launched in 1999, was designed 
to employ troops in the provision of social services. 
Consequently, Venezuela witnessed military per- 
sonnel assisting with garbage pickup and road 
repairs. For many in the armed forces, this was 
degrading. In March 2000 a group of retired mili- 
tary officers gave a press conference at which they 
called on Chavez to stop the politicization of the 
. armed forces. The split between Chavez and former 
Commander Arias Cardenas further divided the 
loyalties of the military, and rumors of a potential 
coup in June appeared as though it would break 
Chavez's stronghold. However, the coup threat was 
discredited and Chavez reinforced his support 
within the armed forces by placing dozens of active 
military leaders in such key government positions 
as head of the state-owned oil company and vice 
chancellor of foreign affairs. 


VENEZUELA'S OIL CARD? . 
Chavez's foreign policy has been controversial 

and provocative. He embraces world pariahs and 

seems to enjoy provoking the United States. He 


speaks of a new foreign policy to create a counter- ` 


balance to United States dominance in the Western 
Hemisphere. Yet he is pragmatic in his economic 
policy and is careful not to step too far across the 
line to elicit strong international reactions. 

A surprising clash with the United States came 
in early 2000 when he turned away a ship with mil- 
itary engineers who had been requested by his own 
defense minister to help rebuild roads washed away 


by the devastating December 1999 floods. In mid-. 


sail to Venezuela, Foreign Minister José Vicente 
Rangel refused to accept the engineers, arguing that 
Venezuela would welcome the machinery, but not 
the troops who operate it. Compounding this 
affront and similarly defending national sovereignty, 
Venezuela continued to deny American requests in 
2000 to allow United States drug-surveillance 


planes to fly over Venezuelan airspace (Chavez had 


terminated that right in June 1999). . 

Chavez also staked out a global position as an 
independent player and leader in the decision by 
major international oil producers to raise prices. At 
an OPEC summit in Caracas in fall 2000, Venezuela 
pushed to continue production quotas to maintain 
high oil prices. Chavez then warmly welcomed 
Fidel Castro in an extensive five-day visit to 
Venezuela in October, and extended an offer of sub- 
sidized oil to Cuba. This was part of the larger Cara- 
cas Energy Agreement under which Venezuela 
provides oil to Central American and Caribbean— 


and. potentially South American—countries on pref- 
erential payment terms. 

Creating tensions with his neighbors, Chavez 
reopened the old Venezuelan claim to half of 
Guyana’ territory, and insulted Colombian President 
Andrés Pastrana by verbally supporting leftist guer- 
rillas fighting against the Colombian government. 
Venezuela has opposed the United States—backed 
Plan Colombia, which provides military and eco- 
nomic aid to fight Colombia’s drug traffickers, and 
has imposed unilatetal trade barriers on Colombia. 
Relations broke down in November when each 
country recalled its.ambassador after Venezuela 
issued visas to two guerrilla representatives so that 
they could speak to the Latin American Parliament 
in the Venezuelan congress building in Caracas. 
Other Latin American governments began to dis- 
tance themselves from Venezuela as Chavez verbally 
supported the coup by Ecuador's indigenous orga- 
nizations in January and Bolivian peasants resisting 
their government’ drug-eradication strategy. Chavez 
was rumored to be giving more substantial assis- 
tance to radical elements in the hemisphere, raising 
questions about Venezuelan expansionism, a charge 
that he denies. 

Staunchly defending a noninterventionist prin- 
ciple, Venezuela has been one of the leaders in lim- 
iting the Organization of American States’ response 
to abuses of democratic principles. When an OAs 
election observer mission declared Peru’s April 2000 
presidential election unacceptable, Venezuela 
opposed hemispheric sanctions but supported a 
dialogue process. After eagerly accepting interna- 
tional observers to ensure a clean election and 
defend the legitimacy of Chavez’s own victory in 
1998, the president's foreign minister attempted, 
unsuccessfully, to get OAS approval to curtail the 
rights and access of international observers. 


AN ELUSIVE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL POLICY 

One of Chavez’s major promises has been to lift 
Venezuela's mass of poverty-stricken people to a 
higher living standard. Chavez supporters in the 
lower classes continue to believe in him, even after 
two years of little visible improvement in their 
lives. Estimates of poverty rates range from 45 per- 
cent to 80 percent, with scarce indication of 
advancement in recent years. In an oil-rich coun- 
try, the perception that the downward slide of the 
middle and working classes in the 1980s and 1990s 
was a consequence of corruption helped fuel 
Chavez's initial electoral victory. His unrelenting 
thetoric about the villains who stole Venezuelans’ 


birthrights sustained his popularity. Yet progress 
has proved elusive. 

In 2000 Venezuela benefited once again from an 
oil boom: the average price of oil in 2000 was $27 a 
barrel, up from $16 in 1999 and $11 in 1998. With 
this cushion, the government was able to announce a 
major job-creation program in the hopes of lowering 
the 14 to 18 percent unemployment rate. A coherent 
economic strategy has yet to emerge, however. A pre- 
viously established oil stabilization fund, created to 
smooth out the oil cycle, has not been fully funded 
in the current oil boom, and some critics fear that the 
fund is being improperly used to finance the budget. 

A reform of the tax code is before the National 
Assembly, and enforcement of tax collection has been 
a rallying cry of President Chavez. If successful, these 
attempts to increase tax revenues could reduce the 
governments dependence on oil. Another potential 
source of government income, the privatization of 
the aluminum industry, has been stalled since the 
previous administration due to high levels of indus- 
try indebtedness. The government plans to expand 
privatization to the telecommunications sector. 

Economic growth was forecast to improve from 
a negative 7 percent in 1999 to a positive 3 percent 
in 2000 and inflation is falling. But with oil prices 
declining from their heights earlier in the year, it is 
unclear how the government will meet Venezuelans’ 
high expectations, engendered by campaign 
promises and constitutional commitments. 


-CHANGE OR A RETURN TO THE PAST? 

Two acts by the new legislature raised concerns 
about a concentration of political power in 
Venezuela. First, President Chavez sought, and 
received, approval from the National Assembly to 
rule by decree on a myriad of issues. The Ley Habil- 
itante, or enabling law, allows the president to pass 
legislation without parliamentary debate or approval 
on issues ranging from the economy and govern- 
ment reform to public security. Although it is not 
unusual in Venezuela to provide a president with 
fast-track powers, this law is unique in the breadth 
of areas identified for special presidential authority. 
Critics argue that the law abrogates the National 
Assembly’ legislative authority. This argument was 
clearly not convincing in the assembly, which passed 
the law overwhelmingly, but was used as the back- 
bone of an appeal to the Supreme Court in late 2000. 

The law regarding the nomination of candidates 
to fill the crucial positions of the Supreme Court and 
the Citizens Power was also appealed to the Supreme 
Court. Arguing that the constitution provides civil 
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society, and not the National Assembly, with the 
power to nominate candidates for these bodies, the 
attorney general and ombudsman filed a joint appeal 
with the Supreme Court. In the meantime, a com- 
mittee comprised of 5 civic members, 11 National 
Assembly members from the governments Patriotic 
Pole coalition, and 5 opposition members has 
selected the finalists for these two positions. The final 
ratification will come from the full assembly. 

The overreliance on Hugo Chavez's personal 
popularity poses a great risk to Chavez's revolution. 
Chavez has achieved his goal of deepening partici- 
pation by going directly to the people in a consul- 
tative democracy. But direct consultation is not 
enough to create a thriving democracy. 

If political institutions such as the courts, the 
Citizen’s Power, and the electoral branch become 
dominated by the president's partisans or fail to 
serve as a balance to executive power, Venezuela 
may repeat the mistakes of the pre-Chavez years: 
Post-1958 Venezuelan democracy became rigid 
under a closed group of party leaders and eventu- 
ally fractured. By failing to create independent insti- 
tutions that can serve as intermediaries between 
government and citizens, the political system may 
not weather the inevitable fall in popularity ofa 
political party or an individual leader. 

Similarly, by maintaining a confrontational style 
with significant sectors of society, Chávez risks 
alienating those very groups he needs to rebuild 
Venezuela, reminiscent of the mistakes of the 
Democratic Action party in its first attempt at 
democracy in 1945-1948. Indeed, intellectual and 
financial capital have already begun to flee 
Venezuela. Venezuela in the twenty-first century 
has the opportunity to become a model of partici- 
patory democracy that addresses the needs of its 
people, but only if it learns from its past. a 
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Latin EETA Volatile Tinaneal Markets 


JONATHAN LEMCO AND SCOTT B. MACDONALD © 


he major economies of Latin America have 
made remarkable progress since the early ` 


1990s. Strong growth has been accompanied 
by sharply curtailed inflation rates and impressive 
debt management. Foreign investment regimes 
have been overhauled and considerable attention 
has been given to attracting outside capital. The 
region has made an amazing shift: no longer con- 
sidered a home to bad debtors hostile to foreign 
capital, it is now one of the more attractive destina- 
tions for international financial markets. Nowhere 
in the world, perhaps, has such an impressive 
turnaround occurred. 

Yet substantial regional problems remain. 
Although Latin America’s economies exhibited sur- 
prising resilience in the aftermath of the 1997 Asian 
financial crisis, concern remains high about local 
governments’ ability to maintain the course of 
structural reforms and strong economic growth. 
This concern most recently resurfaced when 
Argentina’s lagging commodity exports and con- 
comitant foreign-debt-repayment pressures ulti- 
mately forced it to turn in December to the 
International Monetary Fund and private banks for 
nearly $40 billion in assistance. 


DEBT DEPENDENCY 

As Latin America enters an era marked by the 
globalization of communications and markets, two 
factors dominate its economic development: the 
regions relatively moderate importance to the world 
economy, and its continued dependence on inter- 
national capital markets to fuel local growth. Latin 
America, however, is not an underdeveloped region 
without a dynamic of its own: the region has come a 
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considerable distance in the second half of the twen- 
tieth century in terms of economic restructuring, 
the upgrading of infrastructure, and the creation of 
a better environment for trade. It has even produced 
its own crop of international businesses, such as 
television and media giant Grupo Televisa, cement 
producer Cemex, and ppvsa, Venezuela's state- 
owned oil company. Although some of these corpo- 
rations are active in the United States and Europe, 
employing thousands, they are the exceptions; Latin 
America’s economy makes up a relatively small part 
of the global economy. With a cpp of $1.9 trillion 
(about half that of Japan’s), Latin America accounts 
for only slightly more than 6 percent of the world’s 
economy. Its population of 410 million is but 7 per- 
cent of the world’s total. In the great scheme of 
global markets, Latin America is ahead of Africa but 
behind Asia, the Middle East, and Europe. 

The greatest challenge facing the nations of Latin 
America is dependence on international capital 
markets. The United States is by far the region’s 
largest investor, although Japan and the European 
countries are becoming more active. Tapping these 
markets, Latin American countries raised $65.9 bil- 
lion in 1998 and another $61.4 billion in 1999 in 
bonds, equities, and loans. Most investment (over 
60 percent), not surprisingly, goes to the three 
largest economies in the region: Mexico, Brazil, and 
Argentina. This international source of capital is 
important, since these three countries incurred cur- 
rent-account deficits (that is, deficits in merchan- 
dise and services trade) in 1998 and 1999, with 
Argentina and Brazil posting deficits in excess of 4 
percent of GDP. E 

Since the.late twentieth century, the United 
States has been a major creditor for Latin America. 
The root cause of this relationship is Latin Amer- 
ica’s long tradition of low domestic savings rates, 
which has made it highly dependent on foreign cap- 


i 


ital. The fortunes of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and 
the region’s other nations are thus tied to United 
States investors’ and‘consumers’ appetites for Latin 
American goods and services. Most or all of the 


region's nations look. to the wealthy American mar-- 


ket as a primary target for their exports. 

Another point of linkage with the American 
economy is through the dollar. Some nations, such 
as Argentina (through a currency board) and the 

. Bahamas, have fixed’ their currencies:to the United 
States dollar and have little control over interest and 
inflation rates in their nations. The incentive to fol- 
low such a path is the ability to provide greater 
monetary stability by linking with one of the 
world’s strongest currencies. Dollarization—the 
adoption of the United States dollar in place of a 
‘local currency as legal tender—has also been. imple- 
mented in El Salvador, Ecuador, and Panama, and 
is being considered in Mexico. Even in Brazil and 
Venezuela, the dollar plays a major role in'trade and 
investment patterns. This means. that, with: the 
probable exception of Cuba, all the Latin American 
nations closely follow every pronouncement made 
by Federal Reserve Chairman Alan Greenspan; his 


decisions about United States interest rates have. 


immediate consequences for all United States trad- 
ing and investment partners. 

In short, the countries of Latin America are 
extremely dependent on the United States for their 
export-driven growth. From an investors perspec- 
tive, the close relationship with the United States 
economy means that the countries offer less diver- 
sification from United States assets (stocks and 
bonds). Investors note other concerns as well. Vir- 
tually every nation in the region has common eco- 
nomic problems: relatively low savings rates, 
current-account deficits, and a reliance on high 
commodity prices (especially for oil). These are 
precisely the conditions that will keep foreign 
investors away. 


WEATHERING THE ASIAN STORM 


Before becoming too gloomy about Latin Amer- : 


ica’s prospects, it should be acknowledged that its 
recent track.record has been surprisingly strong. 
When the Asian financial crisis emerged in 1997— 
the collapse of foreign exchange reserves in Thai- 





1Brady bonds, named after United States Treasury Secretary 
Nicholas Brady, are commercial bank loans that have been 
converted into long-term bonds at a discount from their ini- 
tial value. Part of the Brady bonds are also supported by 
United States Treasury zero coupon bonds and part are unse~ 
cured. Ecuador default on the’ unsecured bonds. 
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land that soon spread to Indonesia and South Asia, 
eventually resulting in mF bailouts in all three 
cases—Latin America seemed relatively insulated at 
first. Although investors withdrew large sums of 
cash from Asia during the crisis, Latin American 
nations registered net inflows from the United 

Statés-during that period of $17 billion. 

_ Part of Latin America’s ability.to ride through the 
worst of the Asian storm without a return to the past 
of debt defaults was the result of the region's active 
financial restructuring throughout the late 1980s and 
into the 1990s. The “tequila crisis,” which caused 
considerable chaos in Mexico in 1994-1995 when 
the incoming Zedillo administration botched.a cur- 
rency devaluation, forced a number of countries, in 
particular Argentina and Brazil, to strengthen their 
own financial sectors, which were hit hard by the 
overlap of the crisis. Between 1995 and 1997, eco- 
nomic reforms: were deepened throughout the 
region. Consequently, when Asia imploded, Latin 
America was not severely affected by the crisis. 

. Although Latin America did not suffer any major 
defaults during the initial round of the Asian crisis 
and the default by Russia on its debt obligations in 
August 1998, the contagion did result in a reces- 
sion. The economies of the region slowed and sev- 
eral weeks of foreign exchange volatility occurred, 
with Brazil forced to devalue its currency, the real. 
Ecuador was also forced to devalue the sucre and 
ultimately adopted the United States dollar as its 
currency in 2000. Ecuador also defaulted on part of 
its Brady bond obligations in 1999.1 Ecuador's total 
foreign debt, however, was only $16.5 billion, and 
most international investors had already walked 
away from this economic train wreck. (By 2000, 
Ecuador had suffered two years of economic con- 
traction, created in part by a sharp drop in oil 
prices.) It would have been a different matter alto- 
gether if Brazil had decided to halt payments on 
part of its $239-billion external debt. 


Coup A FINANCIAL CRISIS REEMERGE? — 


With the direction of the global economy uncer- 
tain and economic growth in the United States 
expected to cool, the chances of another financial 
or economic crisis in Latin America have increased. 
Although Latin America enjoyed relatively strong 
economic growth in 2000, with Chile leading the 
way with a nearly 6 percent increase in GDP, 
prospects for 2001 have dimmed, and some have 
suggested that the region could suffer a major crash. 
Our suspicion is that it will not, although we expect 
continued uncertainty leading to volatility. For 
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example, Argentina holds considerable foreign debt, 
perhaps as much as $123.7 billion. Although the 
IMF has guaranteed that nation financial support 
until the third quarter of 2001 through a $40-bil- 
lion rescue package, at some point the moribund 
Argentine economy will have to grow rapidly (at a 
rate of 8 percent or more) to overcome this severe 
debt problem. The deal between the IMF and 
Argentina includes a broad series of reforms aimed 
at putting the country’s accounts into the black by 
2005. In particular, Argentina agreed to freeze 
spending for five years, pass a tough 2001 budget, 
and.undertake comprehensive social security and 
pension system reforms. But it is difficult to be opti- 
mistic, especially in light of the weak political sup- 
port for the program. 

Much of Latin America also remains dependent 
on commodity exports, despite efforts in the past 
decade to significantly diversify. Venezuela and 
Ecuador rely almost entirely on their oil wealth for 
export income. Chile’s future still hinges on copper 
prices, and Brazil and Argentina depend on a vari- 
ety of low-tech and basic agricultural exports. Most 
important, Latin America remains in desperate need 
of more diverse sources of foreign direct invest- 
ment. Brazil, Mexico, and Argentina have made 
tremendous efforts in the past five years to restruc- 
ture their banking sectors and privatize much of 
their national industrial capacity. Special attempt 
has been made to open the state-owned utilities, 
telecommunications, and mining sectors to private 
investment. But far more must be done to correct 
the region’s still-pervasive problems of slow growth 
and tremendous economic inequality. Latin Amer- 
ica, according to iMF/World Bank data, has one of 
the most skewed income inequalities in the world, 
with a small percentage of the population holding 
an overwhelming amount of national wealth. 

A return to the crisis years, however, appears 
unlikely. The most senior Central Bank and Finance 
Ministry officials in Brazil, Argentina, Mexico, and 
Chile have publicly confirmed their commitment 
to international standards of accounting and trans- 
parency. They visit world financial capitals regularly 
to brief investors and to hear investor concerns. 
Indeed, much of the arrogance of the past is gone, 
replaced by a recognition that investor interests 
must be adhered to or existing and future invest- 
ment will disappear in the time it takes to'strike a 
computer key. 

The leading international credit rating agencies, 
especially Moody’s, Standard and Poors, and Fitch, 
carry enormous weight with investors worldwide. 


Their assignment of a credit rating sends an imme- 
diate signal to investors whether a nation is credit- 
worthy. The difference between an investment-grade 
rating, which Mexico, Chile, Uruguay, and Trinidad 
and Tobago currently enjoy, and a noninvestment- 
grade rating, with which Brazil, Argentina, 
Venezuela, and other Latin American nations are 
saddled, translates into higher interest rates on the 
bonds (debt) issued by the latter-countries. Hence, 
the less creditworthy must issue extremely attrac- 
tive interest rates to entice international investors to 
buy their bonds; this, however, requires their citi- 
zens to pay higher taxes or receive limited public 
services so that their governments can meet their 
debt obligations in a timely manner. 

Most of the governments of Latin America are 
intensely aware of this situation; they recognize the 
fickleness of the international investment commu- 
nity. They have made great strides to enhance their 
credit ratings by more prudently managing their 
debt obligation, by privatizing state industries, by 
restructuring their banking systems, by improving 
their accounting procedures, and by democratizing. 
Where there are exceptions—Venezuela, for exam- 
ple—the investment community has punished 
them severely by selling off their bonds. 

As noted earlier, developing economies through- 
out the world that have substantial trading and 
investment ties with the United States are extremely 
vulnerable to the United States government's fiscal 
policies. When United States interest rate yields rise, 
investors worldwide reduce their international hold- 
ings to buy United States debt. As long as the Amer- 
ican economy is recognized as the world’s safest and 
strongest, and as long as the American dollar 


‘inspires the world’s confidence, the emerging 


economies will remain vulnerable to changes in 
United States interest rate policy. Indeed, senior 
finance officials in Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, and 
Chile acknowledge freely that despite improving 
economic fundamentals in their nations, a recession 
in the United States would be disastrous for them. 
Virtually all the Latin American economies are 
highly vulnerable to adverse shifts in the terms of 
trade, to slowdowns in global demand for their 
exports, to changes in investors’ appetite for risk, 
and to crowding out by more creditworthy borrow- 
ers. Some are also exposed to exchange rate shocks. 
These nations need to minimize their vulnerabili- 
ties and maximize their adaptability, tasks that are 
easy to prescribe, but difficult to carry out. Never- 
theless, many Latin American governments have 
been working diligently to mitigate these risks. 


LATIN AMERICA’S CAPITAL MARKETS 
In the last 10 years, a number of Latin American 
nations have sought to develop their own domestic 


‘bond and equity capital markets to reduce their 


dependence on foreign capital. Private pension 
plans and mutual funds have transformed Latin 
America’s capital markets. In Argentina, for exam- 
ple, private pension fund managers and mutual 
fund industry professionals together manage assets 
worth $28 billion, up from almost nothing a decade 
ago. Mexico's private pension funds have more than 
$15 billion under management. Brazilian mutual 
funds have assets in excess of $150 billion under 
management. Chile, which launched its private 
pension fund system in 1981 and has been consid- 
ered a model by other Latin American countries, 


has $35 billion in assets and another $10 billion | 


held by insurance companies. 

At first glance, these numbers seem impressive. 
But in most cases Latin American money managers 
invest mainly in government bonds, which are safe 
but offer relatively low returns. Equities are 
regarded as not just risky, but speculative: small 
investors in Argentina and Brazil who put money 
into equities have witnessed their savings disappear 
during market crises. . 

This deep-seated regional suspicion of the vari- 
ous financial systems is a serious obstacle to further 
development of Latin America’s capital markets. 
Indeed, in Argentina and Chile, individuals are 
required by law to invest in retirement funds. 
Savers in these countries often see their invest- 
ments as a form of taxation. It follows that evasion 
is a serious problem. In Argentina, for example, 
many people have preferred to move their savings 
offshore. They currently hold as much as $100 bil- 
lion outside the country, a large part of it believed 
to be in bank accounts in neighboring Uruguay, 
Europe, or the Caribbean. 

A similar suspicion can be found in Mexico, 
despite the considerable progress it has made in 
modernizing its capital markets. Mexico City’s stock 
market is among the most efficient in the develop- 
ing world. But after five years of steady growth, 
Mexican investors continue to exhibit widespread 
reluctance to invest in domestic equities. In fact, 
although Mexico has some of the finest companies 
in Latin America, they raise capital in the United 
States. Indeed, a large proportion of the Latin Amer- 
ican investment community is risk averse. Even 
when they ship their wealth overseas, Latin Ameri- 
can investors usually choose the safest investments: 
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real estate and bank deposits. Miami and southern 
Florida, which have become major investment 
havens, have received a windfall from Latin Ameri- 
cans, perhaps exceeding $5 billion in 2000. Because 
so many Latin American investors choose to place 
their investments overseas, the issue of credibility 
remains at the forefront for international investors. 
Do these domestic investors know something that 
international investors do not? Is it worth the risk? 


A MEASURED ASSESSMENT 

Latin America has come a long way from the bad 
old days of default and near default in the 1980s. The 
1990s saw considerable economic restructuring as 
well as a sea change in ideas about the role of the pri- 
vate sector and foreign investment. From the 
rescheduling of debt and the privatization of large 
state assets to the liberalization of trading regimes and 
the advancement of more democratic governments, 
the nations of Latin America have gained a degree of 
credibility as prudent managers of their respective 
economies and as deserving destinations for foreign 
capital. The process of becoming more fully inte- 
grated into global capital markets was difficult, but 
the benefit of this policy change was better access to 
badly needed credit. As a result, greater investor 
acceptance of Latin America’s investment potential 
now exists in international financial markets. 

Yet that acceptance is measured. Doubt remains 
about Latin America’s commitment to market- 
oriented economic policies. Concerns continue 
about the vulnerability of a country like Argentina to 
changes in United States interest rates and its ability 
to access international capital markets. Political ten- 
sions in Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Venezuela 
create investor unease. And substantial socioeco- 
nomic disparities and poor educational systems tem- 
per optimism about the ability of many Latin 
American countries to adopt the new information 
technology that is driving global development. 

Latin America must also deal with the nature of 
the investor it seeks to woo. Many of the partici- 
pants in international financial markets can be 
fickle, driven more by herd instincts than by pru- 
dent and reasoned decisions. As Roger Lowenstein 
noted in When Genius Failed: The Rise and Fall of 
Long-Term Capital Management: “No matter what 
the models say, traders are not machines guided by 
silicon chips; they are impressionable and imitative; 
they run in flocks and retreat in hordes.” Clearly, an 
element of this can be seen in the case of Argentina 
in 2000. It could happen again in 2001. m 
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ON LATIN AMERICA 

Neighborly Adversaries: 

Readings in U.S.—Latin American Relations 
Edited by Michael LaRosa and Frank O. Mora. 
Lanham, Md.: Rowman and Littlefield, 1999. 
345 pp., $25.95, paper. 


Latin Americanism 
By Román de la Campa. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1999. 224 pp., $18.95, paper.. 


THE UNITED STATES has viewed its relationship 
with Latin America for the last 150 years much as 
Mary Shelley’s Dr. Frankenstein viewed himself: 
“capable of bestowing animation upon lifeless mat- 
ter.” Through policies that have been overtly aggres- 
sive or superficially well-meaning, the United States 
has tried to impose its version of economic and 
political success on the nations to its south. 

In Neighborly Adversaries, LaRosa and Mora have 
assembled an impressive array of essays that discuss 
not only the highlights of the United States—Latin 
America relationship, but also the undercurrents 
that have shaped the thoughts of (mostly Ameri- 
can) policymakers. 

An essay by Congregationalist minister Josiah 
Strong entitled “The Anglo-Saxon and the World's 
Future” (published in 1885) would be dismissed 
today because of its ridiculous notions of ethnic 
superiority. Yet the essay critically influenced United 
States President Theodore Roosevelt who, it 
seemed, found a pseudoscientific rationale in 
Strong's writings for his “big stick” diplomacy and 
the expansionism implicit in the Monroe Doctrine. 

The extent to which LaRosa and Mora sought 
Latin American views that were contemporaneous 
with those of Americans like Josiah Strong is evident 
in their selection of an excerpt from the work of 
Uruguayan author José Enrique Rodó. In 1900, Rodó 
published Ariel, a book in which he expressed the 
hope that Latin American nations would retain their 
spirituality while incorporating the materialism of 
the United States (an approach to thinking about 
Western hemispheric affairs that came to be known 
as Arielsmo). Although he acknowledged the achieve- 
ments of the United States, Rod6 quietly urged Latin 
American nations to resist cultural imperialism and 
the mimicking of all things North American: “The 
misapprehension of those who believe they have 
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reproduced the character of a human collectivity in 
its essence, the living strength of its spirit, as well as 
the secret of its triumphs and prosperity, and have 
exactly reproduced the mechanism of its institutions 
and the external form of its customs, is reminiscent 
of the delusion of naive students who believe they 
have achieved the genius of their master when they 
have merely copied his style and characteristics.” 
De la Campa’s Latin Americanism, the third vol- 
ume in the Cultural Studies of the Americas series, 
edited by George Yudice, Jean Franco, and Juan Flo- 
res, should be read alongside Neighborly Adversaries. 
Largely theoretical, de la Campa’s book focuses 
on the evolution of cultural, political, and literary 
thought among Latin American intellectuals from 
the postcolonial period to the present. For exam- 
ple, de la Campa’s treatment of the late Uruguayan 
critic Angel Rama’s most influential work, The Let- 
tered City—considered the starting point for under- 
standing postcolonial and postmodern literary 
thought in modern Latin America—illuminates 
why present-day Latin Americanists include certain 
areas from which they draw information, and 
exclude others (like the Andean nations). Andina 
concluding chapter, de la Campa attempts to 
explain the shifts in modern American (North, Cen- 
tral, and South) thinking and identification in a 
world in which elites seem determined to realize 
globalization, while others, such as the farmers in 
the Mexican state of Chiapas, struggle to resist it. 
Sean Patrick Murphy W 
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INTERNATIONAL 


International Monetary Fund 

Dec. 18—The fund and other public and private creditors pledge 
a $39.7-billion aid package to help Argentina reduce its 
$123.5-billion foreign-debt burden; in exchange, the Argentine 
government has agreed to freeze spending for 5 years, to limit 
transfers to local governments, and to deregulate the social 
security system. 

Dec. 22—The fund and the World Bank announce a debt-relief 
program under which the Western industrialized nations will 
forgive loans to 22 of the world’s poorest countries, which owe 
a combined $125 billion to foreign governments and 
multilateral lenders; the initiative provides a total of $22 
billion to the group of heavily indebted poor countries, 18 of 
which are in Africa and 4 in Latin America. 


Middle East Crisis 

Dec, 8—Seven Palestinians and 3 Israelis are killed in street clashes 
in the West Bank and East Jerusalem on what the Palestinian 
Fatah movement and Islamic groups called a “day of rage” to 
mark the 13th anniversary of the occupied region's first uprising. 

Dec. 28—Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Barak orders the army to 
cordon off the West Bank and Gaza Strip after at least 2 
Israelis were killed and 15 other people injured yesterday in 
explosions in Tel Aviv and Gaza; Islamic Holy War, a 
fundamentalist militant group, has claimed responsibility for 
the Gaza attacks; the explosions came hours after the 
cancellation of a summit between Palestinian Authority (PA) 
President Yasir Arafat, Barak, and Egyptian President Hosni 
Mubarak in Sharm el Shaik, Egypt to discuss proposals put 
forth by US President Bill Clinton; at least 345 people, 
most of them Palestinians, have been killed in the 3 months 
of unrest. i 

Dec. 31—Binyamin Kahane, an Israeli radical right-wing settler 
and son of the late Rabbi Meir Kahane, and his wife are killed 
and 5 of their children are injured in the West Bank in an 
apparent ambush by a previously unknown Palestinian group, 
the Martyrs of the Intifada, which has claimed responsibility; 
hours later, in an apparently unrelated incident, Israeli soldiers 
kill Thabet Thabet, a senior Palestinian health official and a 
leader of Arafat’s Fatah movement, near his West Bank home; 
Kahane founded and led the outlawed group Kahane Lives and 
the Kahane party, which support his father’s ideology 
advocating the expulsion of Palestinians from Israel. 


United Nations 

Dec. 11—UN prosecutors in East Timor charge 10 members of a 
progovernment militia and 1 Indonesian army officer with 
crimes against humanity in connection with the violence that 
occurred in the territory last year after residents voted for 
independence from Indonesia; the indictments focus on the 
group’s involvement in the deportation of thousands of people 
to Indonesia-controlled West Timor and the killings of 3 
priests and 2 nuns. 

Dec. 18—The 15-member Security Council rejects a proposal to 
send an international protection force to Israel’s West Bank and 
Gaza Strip; although 8 members vote in favor of the resolution, 
the other 7, including the US and Russia, abstain; 9 votes were 
required for approval. 
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AFGHANISTAN 

Dec. 20—The ruling Taliban militia orders an immediate boycott 
of American and Russian goods in response to yesterdays UN 
Security Council ultimatum that the Taliban surrender 
suspected terrorist Osama bin Laden and close terrorist training 
camps within 1 month or suffer harsh new sanctions; the 
restrictions would include an arms embargo against the Taliban, 
a ban on international travel by. Taliban officials, and further 
limits on international flights to and from Afghanistan; the 
Taliban says it will not hand over bin Laden and withdraws from 
UN-mediated talks on ending the country’s 20-year civil war. 


ALGERIA 

Dec. 20—The national media reports that as many as 250 people 
have been killed by fundamentalist Islamic guerrillas during 
the Muslim holy month of Ramadan, which began November 
27; rebels generally have intensified their campaign of violence 
during Ramadan; more than 100,000 people have died since 
the insurgency began in 1992, when the military canceled 
elections that a fundamentalist party, the Islamic Salvation 
Front, appeared to have won. 


BAHRAIN 

Dec. 16—Emir Sheikh Hamad bin Issa al-Khalifa announces plans 
to install a democratically elected parliament for the first time in 
25 years; the emir, who took office in 1999 following his father’s 
death, also says nationwide municipal elections will be held. 


BURUNDI 

Dec. 29—Ethnic Hutu rebels kill 21 people, including a British aid 
worker, in an ambush on a commuter bus and 2 other vehicles 
near the capital of Bujumbura; 4 days ago Hutu rebels had 
killed at least 15 people and injured 12 others in attacks on a 
school and a government office in the southern town of Butare; 
in recent months Hutu rebels have increased attacks against 
civilians amid growing pressure to sign a peace agreement with 
the Tutsi-led government that would end the 7 years of civil war 
between the 2 ethnic groups; since 1993 more than 200,000 
people have been killed in the fighting. 


CHINA 

Dec. 1—Justice Minister Gao Changli resigns from office, citing 
ill health; over the last 2 days, Hong Kong newspapers and 
Western sources have reported that Gao had been detained for 
interrogation about alleged financial misconduct; Gao is 
replaced by Zhang Fusen, deputy secretary of the Beijing 
Communist Party. 

Dec. 7—A Hong Kong-based human rights group reports that 2 
additional members of the banned Falun Gong group have 
died while in police custody, bringing the death toll to at least 
74 in the 17 months since the government began a crackdown 
against the movement. 

Dec. 25—President Jiang Zemin and Vietnamese President Tran 
Duc Luong sign an accord in Beijing that ends the 21-year Gulf 
of Tonkin border dispute; the settlement includes a 
demarcation of territorial waters, exclusive economic zones for 
the 2 countries, and a fishing agreement. 
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COLOMBIA 

Dec. 29—Opposition Congressman Diego Turbay and 5 other 
people are killed in an apparent ambush while traveling from 
Bogotá to the swearing-in of a mayor in the southern village of 
Puerto Rico; police say that the country’s largest rebel group, the 
Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia, is responsible; Turbay 
led a peace commission established by Congress's lower house. 


DENMARK 

Dec. 21—Prime Minister Poul Nyrup Rasmussen reshuffles his 
cabinet, appointing 5 new ministers, transferring 4 others to 
different departments, and firing 2; yesterday Foreign Minister 
Niels Helveg Petersen resigned, saying he could no longer 
administer the government's “opt-outs” to the European 
Union's 1991 Maastricht Treaty on closer economic an 
political cooperation. f 


ETHIOPIA 

Dec. 12—The government signs a peace agreement with Eritrea in 
Algiers, ending the 2-year border war between the 2 Horn of 
Africa countries; the treaty, which was drafted by the 
Organization of African Unity, sets up commissions to mark the 
600-mile border, exchange prisoners, return displaced people, 
and hear claims for compensation; 4,200 UN peacekeepers are 
scheduled to be deployed in the region by February; tens of 
thousands of soldiers from both sides had died in the fighting 
before a cease-fire went into effect in June 2000. 

Dec. 24—More than 700 sick and wounded prisoners of war 
(POWs) from Ethiopia and Eritrea are exchanged, and more 
than 1,400 Ethiopian civilians who had been detained in 
Eritrean camps during the war are returned; the International 
Committee of the Red Cross, which oversaw the operations, 
says it has registered an additional 2,600 Eritrean POWs and 
1,000 Ethiopian POWs for future exchanges. 


GERMANY l 

Dec. 1—Parliament fines the Christian Democratic Party $1.5 
million for receiving illicit funds, including money from a 
fugitive arms dealer; earlier this year the party had been fined 
$20 million for accepting illegal financing under the leadership 
of former Chancellor Helmut Kohl. 


GHANA 

Dec. 8—At least 7 people are killed in the country’s Upper East 
region in clashes that began after the closure of the polls in 
yesterday's presidential and parliamentary elections; fighting 
between opposition and government supporters erupted when 
an electoral official in the town of Bawku refused to count the 
contents of 4 ballot boxes that arrived at the collation center 
without an official escort. 

Dec. 10—Results from last week's elections show that John 
Kufuor of the opposition New Patriotic Party (NPP) has won 
48.4% of the vote, and Vice President John Atta Mills, of the 
National Democratic Congress (NDC), has received 44.8%; 
they will face each other in a runoff election at the end of the 
month; the NPP gains 7 parliamentary seats that had been 
previously held by the NDC, bringing the two parties’ total to 
68 and 126 seats, respectively. 

Dec. 30—Results from runoff elections held 2 days ago show that 
opposition leader Kufuor has earned 57% of the vote, and Vice 
President Mills 43%; Kufuor will be sworn into office January 
7, succeeding President Jerry Rawlings, who was constitution- 
ally barred from running for a third 4-year term. 


INDONESIA 
Dec. 4—At least 15 people, including 5 civilians, are killed in 
fighting between guerrillas and government troops across Aceh 


province, where rebels are observing the 24th anniversary of 
Aceh’ separatist war; approximately 5,500 people have died in 
separatist fighting in the province over the past decade. 

Dec. 7—A group of indigenous separatists kills 2 police officers 
and injures 4 others in an armed attack on a police station in 
Irian Jaya province, which is also known as West Papua; police 
detain 99 Papuan students for questioning; last week at least 
10 people were killed in clashes that occurred when activists 
marked the 39th anniversary of the province's failed 
independence bid. 

Dec. 24—Fifteen people are killed and nearly 100 are injured in 
bombings at churches in 9 cities, including an explosion 
outside Jakarta’s main Roman Catholic church before Christmas 
Eve services; no group claims responsibility; although most 
recent religious violence has taken place in the eastern Maluku 
islands, where an estimated 5,000 Muslims and Christians have 
been killed over the past 2 years, Muslim vigilante groups have 
targeted restaurants and nightclubs in the capital of Jakarta; 9% 
of the nation’s 210 million people are Christian. 


IRAN 

Dec. 8—Government troops kill 35 Afghans along the border, 
according to a state television broadcast, the Afghans were 
armed drug traffickers who had illegally crossed into the 
country and seized hostages. 

Dec. 14—President Mohammad Khatami accepts the resignation 
of liberal Culture Minister Ataollah Mohajerani; Khatami 
appoints Deputy Culture Minister Ahmad Masjid-Jamei to the 
post on an interim basis; presidential advisers say that 
Mohajerani’s departure was forced by Khatami because of - 
pressure from conservatives, mainly from supreme leader 
Ayatollah Ali Khamenei; Mohajerani had been responsible for 
licensing and subsidizing dozens of independent newspapers. 


ISRAEL 

Dec. 9—Prime Minister Ehud Barak resigns and schedules 
elections to be held within 60 days; the resignation prevents 
former Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu, who has led 
Barak in opinion polls, from running for the post since only 
sitting Knesset members are permitted to run as candidates; 
Barak and his administration will remain in power until a new 
government is established. 


IvorY COAST 

Dec. 5—In the past 2 days at least 10 people have been killed in 
the capital of Abidjan in political and ethnic violence; 
opposition officials say that 30 people have died; the protests 
were triggered by last week's Supreme Court decision to 
disqualify opposition leader Alassane Ouattara from running 
in legislative elections on December 10 because of questions 
about his citizenship; across the country, mainly northern 
Muslim supporters of Ouattara attacked progovernment 
southerners, who then carried out revenge attacks. 

Dec. 11—Results from yesterday's parliamentary elections show 
that the ruling Ivoirian Popular Front has increased its seats in 
the 225-member parliament from 13 to 96; the Democratic 
Party has won 77 seats, down from 146, and independent 
candidates earned 16 seats; voting for several northern seats was 
abandoned because of political protests and will be rescheduled. 

Dec. 14—At least 814 people, mostly Muslim northerners, have 
been detained in police and paramilitary camps in Abidjian 
following last week's ethnic and political violence, according to 
the International Committee of the Red Cross; Amnesty 
International says that many detainees have been mistreated. 


JAPAN 

Dec. 5—Prime Minister Yoshiro Mori reorganizes his cabinet, 
reducing the number of ministers from 22 to 17 and naming 2 
former prime ministers, Kiichi Miyazawa and Ryutaro 
Hashimoto, as finance minister and administrative reform 
minister (a new post), respectively; Mori, whose popularity 
among the public'and within his Liberal Democratic Party has 
been declining amid a continued economic slowdown, says he 
made the changes to streamline the government and “regain 
public trust.” 


Mexico l 

Dec. 1—Vicente Fox is sworn in as president; in July Fox, 
running as a member of the National Action Party, became the 
first opposition presidential candidate to defeat a member of 
the ruling Institutional Revolutionary Party, which had held 
the presidency since 1929. 


ROMANIA 

Dec. 12—Results from elections held 2 days ago show that 
former President Ion Iliescu, of the Party of Social Democracy, 
has defeated ultranationalist Corneliu Vadim Tudor of the _ 
Greater Romania Party, 67% to 33%; Iliescu, a former 
communist who governed the country from 1990 to 1996, ° 
replaces President Emil Constantinescu, who did not run for a 
second term, citing his failure to curb corruption. 


RUSSIA 

Dec. 1—Separatist guerrillas in the republic of Chechnya have 
killed 13 soldiers in 22 attacks on government checkpoints 
and convoys in the past 24 hours, according to the pro- 
Russian regional government. 

Dec. 9—At least 19 civilians are killed and 21 others wounded 
when a car bomb explodes near a mosque in the Chechen 
village of Alkhan-Yurt; government officials say Chechen 
rebels are responsible. 

Dec. 14—American businessman Edmond Pope, who earlier this 
month had been convicted of espionage by a federal court and 
sentenced to 20 years at hard labor, is released from prison 
after serving 8 months; last week President Vladimir Putin 
accepted the unanimous decision of a 16-member clemency 
board to pardon Pope, who had been accused of obtaining 
secret torpedo plans in Moscow earlier this year. 


SRI LANKA 

Dec. 21—Separatist rebels of the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Felam 
(LTTE) announce a month-long cease-fire to begin today; the 
LTTE also says it is willing to restart peace talks with the govern- 
ment if the government also implements a cease-fire; govern- 
ment officials have not responded to the LTTE’ offer; more than 
60,000 people have been killed in the 17-year conflict. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 

Dec. 19—Final results from parliamentary elections held 8 days 
ago show that Prime Minister Basdeo Panday’s United National 
Congress party has won 19 of 36 seats, the opposition People’s 
National Movement 16, and the National Alliance for 
Reconstruction 1; opposition leader Patrick Manning, a former 
prime minister, has raised a legal challenge to 2 winning 
candidates in Panday’s party, saying they failed to disclose that 
they were also citizens of other countries. 


UNITED STATES 
Dec. 13—-Five weeks after the presidential election, Vice President 
Al Gore concedes to Texas Governor George W. Bush; after 
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dozens of local and federal legal challenges, the US Supreme 
Court ruled yesterday that the recount of so-called undervotes 
ordered by the Florida Supreme Court last week must cease; 
Bushs victory in the state of Florida gives him 271 electoral 

- college votes, 1 more than is necessary to win the presidency; 
Bush will be sworn into office on January 20. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Serbia 

Dec. 27-—Final results from parliamentary elections held 4 days 
ago show that the Democratic Opposition of Serbia (DOS), the 
18-party reformist coalition that supports new Yugoslav 
President Vojislav Kostunica, has won 64% of the vote and 176 
of 250 seats in the provincial parliament; former Yugoslav 
President Slobodan Milosevic’s Socialist Party earned 14% and 
37 seats, and twovultranationalist parties received a combined 
14% and 37 seats; all other parties earned less than the 5% 
required for parliamentary representation; DOS leader Zoran 
Djindjic will become prime minister. 


ZAMBIA 

Dec. 20—The government puts the army on “full alert” after 
more than 3,700 soldiers, including 300 Zimbabweans, have 
entered the country from Congo over the past 2 weeks; as 
many as 60,000 civilians from neighboring regions also have 
fled into the country; the movements began after Congolese 
rebels launched their latest border offensive on government 
supply lines; despite last year’s peace deal, which Zambia 
helped broker, the countries involved in the fighting have not 
honored those terms; Zimbabwe, Angola, and Namibia back 
the Congolese government, while Rwanda and Uganda _ 
support the rebels. 
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“The process of democratic consolidation in Serbia has begun in earnest. Equally important, 
the more virulent xenophobic and authoritarian aspects of Serbian political culture have 
waned considerably. . . . For the foreseeable future, the specious superpatriotism and discred- 
ited soft dictatorship of the Milosevic variety are likely to hold only marginal appeal.” 


Post-Milosevic Serbia 


LENARD J. COHEN 


authoritarian regime collapsed. Milosevic had ini- 

tially consolidated his power in the Yugoslav 
republics of Serbia and Montenegro during the 1980s 
by mobilizing the national discontent and economic 
grievances of his ethnic constituency in Titoist 
Yugoslavia. But his wrong-headed and self-serving 
policies ultimately had disastrous consequences for 
most Serbs: a succession of lost wars, economic 
impoverishment, and Yugoslavia’ isolation. 

The last phase of the Milosevic regime—which 
followed the spring 1999 bombing campaign by the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) against 
Yugoslavia and the establishment of a UN/NATO pro- 
tectorate over the previously Serbian-controlled but 
predominantly Albanian province of Kosovo— 
witnessed a continuing deterioration in the Serb 
standard of living and a tightening of dictatorial rule. 
The Nato bombardment of Yugoslavia created an ini- 
tial wave of xenophobic solidarity behind the 
regime. But the conflict with NATO and the loss of 
Kosovo also contributed to Milosevic’s personal 
unpopularity and the determination of the Serbian 
people to hold him accountable for his blighted 
record. Milosevics ouster, however, was not a result 
of the international community’s intervention in 
Kosovo, as the administration of former United 
States President Bill Clinton claimed. A better expla- 
nation for the change of regime in Belgrade is the 
proverbial hubris of the self-deluded and previously 
successful dictator. Milosevic was simply overconfi- 
dent that his resistance to the international occupa- 
tion of Kosovo, despite 11 weeks of bombing by the 


È October 2000, Slobodan Milosevics 13-year-old 





LENARD J. COHEN is a professor of political science at Simon 
Fraser University in Canada. His most recent book, Serpent in 
the Bosom: The Rise and Fall of Slobodan Milosevic, was 
published by Westview Press in December 2000. 
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powerful 19-member Nato alliance, would guaran- 
tee him continued political support from his citi- 
zenry. Thus in late July 2000, believing that he could 
portray Serbia’s loss of Kosovo as a “victorious capit- 
ulation” to the United Nations and NATO, and also 
calculating that the Serbian opposition would con- 
tinue to live up to its fractious reputation, Milosevic 
audaciously scheduled early presidential and leg- 
islative elections in Yugoslavia for September. 
When the election campaign began, Milosevic’s 
political position, although significantly weaker than 
in earlier years, was still quite secure. The major 
levers of power—the state media, the police and 
army (which had exited Kosovo largely intact), and 
the country’s financial-economic apparatus— 
remained under his control. But opposition leaders 
working together in the newly formed Democratic 
Opposition of Serbia (Dos) coalition sensed that an 
attractive and fresh candidate for the presidency of 
Yugoslavia might finally be able to challenge Milo- 
sevic. Thus the 18-party coalition decided to cir- 
cumvent the two established and long-feuding 
opposition figures—Zoran Djindjic and Vuk 
Draskovic—by selecting a relatively unknown polit- 
ical actor, Vojislav Kostunica, as Dos’s presidential 
candidate. Its gamble paid off. By early September 
Kostunica had managed to take a remarkable 20 per- 
cent lead over Milosevic in public opinion polls. 
Milosevic’s campaign message focused on his 
regime’s record of reconstruction following the NATO 
bombing campaign, the alleged revival of neofascism 
in the Western democracies, the threat of Serbia’s ter- 
ritorial disintegration, and characterization of the 
opposition as a tool of foreign powers. But his appeal 
to the electorate failed for two major reasons. First, 
by the fall of 2000, Yugoslav voters were deeply bit- 
ter and cynical regarding Milosevic’s earlier record of 
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broken promises. Second, the electorate had finally 
been offered a viable alternative leader whom the 
majority of citizens believed could not only repair the 
damage that Milosevic had inflicted on Yugoslavia, 
but also continue to defend their national interest. 


THE FRESH FACE 

Kostunica’s success at politically mobilizing the 
anti-Milosevic sentiments in Serbia was largely 
attributable to his record as an uncorrupted, demo- 
cratically oriented nationalist. After years of Milo- 
sevic’s inconsistent, opportunistic, and ultimately 
unsuccessful nationalist populism, Serbian voters 
were simply fed up with his shop-worn appeals. 
Kostunica offered a fresh approach: honesty, a sim- 
ple style, and a nonaggressive brand of nationalism. 

Born in Belgrade in 1944, Vojislav Kostunica is the 
only son of a prominent Supreme Court judge, who 
was removed from office by the communists after 
World War II. Not only is Vojislav Kostunica a mod- 
est man, who drove a battered Yugo and lived in an 
unassuming Belgrade apartment, but he has a repu- 
tation for preferring principle to private profit. More- 
over, Kostunica had managed to avoid any 
association with the Milosevic regime and was per- 
ceived as genuinely committed to Serbian national 
interests. In 1974 he lost his job as an instructor at 
the Belgrade Law Faculty for opposing a new Titoist 
constitution, which gave more autonomy to Serbia’s 
provinces of Kosovo and Vojvodina. Fifteen years 
later, when Milosevic tried to co-opt members of the 
Serbian intelligentsia by offering to reinstate those 
who had been fired, Kostunica declined the offer. 
During the wars of the Yugoslav secession, he con- 
sistently supported close ties between both Serbia 
and Montenegro and the Serb communities in Bosnia 
and Croatia. Kostunica is not a proponent, however, 
of the aggressive expansionism associated with the 
goal of a “Greater Serbia.” Rather, he believes that all 
Balkan branches of the Serb nation can, through 
political negotiation, become closely associated in a 
single and regionally decentralized Yugoslav state. 

Kostunica resented the unyielding foreign pres- 
sure on Yugoslavia during the 1990s, such as the 
. debilitating economic sanctions and efforts by The 
Hague war crimes tribunal to extradite Serb war 
criminals. Highly independent, Kostunica was not 
beholden to any domestic or foreign political forces. 
Asked by an interviewer during the presidential 
election campaign if he was a nationalist, Kostunica 
answered, United States “nationalism is more 
extreme than mine, because it is being spread all 
over the world. I am exclusively concerned about 


the situation of my people—without arrogance to 
other peoples.” 

For Kostunica, international efforts to aggres- 
sively engineer democratic change are generally 
counterproductive. As he said during the civic 
protests of 1996 and 1997: “For people who have 
not experienced democracy it is important that 
democracy grow in this country. If it was somehow 
imported, it would not give people the right idea.” 
But while highly critical of United States foreign 
policy, Kostunica is an admirer of American demo- 
cratic development, and even translated the Feder- 
alist Papers into Serbian. 

Kostunica blamed Milosevic for completely mis- 
managing Serb-Albanian relations. But he also 
regards Kosovo as an integral part of Serbia that has 
been the object of manipulation and unwarranted 
attention by the international community. Before 
1999 Kostunica advocated that Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro, including Kosovo, should be organized as 
a regionalized unitary system rather than as a fed- 
eral system before the Kosovar Albanians demanded 
the status of a “constituent nation” in Yugoslavia, 
which would enjoy the same level of political influ- 
ence as the majority Serb population. Should the 
Albanians obtain that goal, he warned, Yugoslavia 
“would become a binational state or state of ‘ethnic 
duality’ susceptible to processes” that, in his opin- 
ion, “endangered the stability of democratic states 
in the West, such as, for example, Canada.” 

Kostunica, who supported a tough policy against 
the rebel Kosovo Liberation Army (KLA) during 1998 
and early 1999, was outraged by NATO's use of force 
against Yugoslavia in 1999 as a way to gain accep- 
tance of the Rambouillet agreement (organized by 
the United States and major European powers in 
early 1999 to resolve the Serb-Albanian conflict in 
Kosovo), for ostensibly humanitarian reasons. “The 
Serbs must never forget,” Kostunica emphasized in 
one interview, “[NATO’s] bombardments during the 
night, or they will stop being Serb. In my soul the 
attacks will always remain an open wound.” 

Although uncharismatic, Kostunica presented a 
down-to-earth and comfortable image as he cam- 
paigned among his fellow citizens with relatively lit- 
tle security. Milosevic, in contrast, had become a 
distant and despotic figure to most of the Yugoslav 
public. Moreover, while Milosevic had presided 
over an authoritarian model of rule and a predomi- 
nantly state-run economy, Kostunica, an anticom- 
munist, had always advocated the rule of law, 
democracy, and a free market. Indeed, as a young 
legal analyst he completed his master’s thesis (1970) 


on the theory and practice of Yugoslavia’s constitu- 
tional courts and a doctorate (1974) on the role of 
the opposition in capitalist democracies, and coau- 
thored a monograph in 1983 on the communists’ 
elimination of the multiparty system after World 
War II. During the 1980s he also gained renown as 
a lawyer and human rights activist. 


OUSTING MILOSEVIC 

On September 24, 2000 Kostunica’s message won 
the day as he swept to victory in the first electoral 
round, with roughly 52.5 percent of the votes cast 
(Milosevic received 35 percent). Although the 
opposition’s success in the election certainly bene- 
fited from financial assistance and training provided 
to anti-Milosevic activists by American and inter- 
national officials, it was.the cohesion of the Serbian 
opposition, the appeal of Kostunica’s candidacy, and 
the determination of Serbian voters to oust Milose- 
vic that ultimately proved decisive. 

Milosevic tenaciously clung to power, and for 
10 days following 
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elements of the police and army. The growing radi- 
calization of antiregime youth in Serbia during 1999 
and 2000—especially the growing association 
between the organization Otpor! (Resistance!) and 
the established opposition parties—also was a 
major factor assisting the ouster of the old regime. 

_ As revolutions go, the collapse of the ruling 
authorities was relatively bloodless: 2 people were 
reportedly killed and 65 injured. On October 6, 2000 
Milosevic, who now recognized that he no longer 
had the support of the military and security forces, 
met with Kostunica and agreed to concede the 
regime’s electoral defeat. Although Milosevic was 
under considerable international pressure to leave 
power—especially from the United States and Rus- 
sia—his decision to finally step down was based pri- 
marily on the configuration of domestic political 
power in Serbia. The next day, Kostunica was for- 
mally sworn into power as Yugoslavia’s new presi- 
dent. But in another surprising example of his classic 
political unpredictability, Milosevic chose not to flee 
to some reported 





the election tried 
to deny Kostunica 


After years of Milosevic’s inconsistent, opportunistic, 





safe haven (Belarus, 
Libya, Cuba, or 


victory by manipu- and ultimately unsuccessful nationalist populism, Serbian China) as most ob- 


lating the returns. 
On October 5 Ser- 
bian demonstrators 
finally took matters into their own hands, seizing 
control of the Federal Assembly building and other 
institutions of power...Kostunica would later 
describe these events as a “spontaneous eruption 
triggered by years and layers of discontent.” But 
some DOS leaders and protesters in Belgrade had, in 
fact, made preparations to seize power during the 
postelection demonstrations. For example, while 
the opposition had no detailed blueprint for insur- 
rection, Cacak Mayor Velimir Ilic headed a group 
of opposition activists, including antiregime police 
officers and military personnel, who were deter- 
mined to break through the police cordons around 
the Federal Assembly building and seize control of 
the state television facilities. “I was aware,” Ilic later 
claimed, “that something had to be done to finish 
the job properly; otherwise we would have marched 
for another hundred days.” The convoy of opposi- 
tionists that arrived in Belgrade from Cacak was 
joined by a bulldozer and its operator, who subse- 
quently played an important role in removing 
. police barricades. Other opposition leaders had pre- 
pared small, armed detachments to assist their 
cause, gathered intelligence from the security forces, 
and worked to win over and politically neutralize 


voters were simply fed up with his shop-worn appeals. 


servers expected, 
but instead remained 
in Yugoslavia. An 
nids war criminal since the 1999 nato—Yugoslav 
hostilities, Milosevic most likely calculated— 
particularly in view of Kostunica’s reservations about 
The Hague tribunal—that remaining close to home 
was safer. Thus, the old regime had fallen. But with 
the former dictator remaining.in the country and 
unwilling to retire from political life, the “Milosevic 
question” remained a major problem on the agenda 
of Serbia’s new democratic leaders. __ 

poss impressive electoral victory also included 
winning a majority of the seats allocated to Serbia in 
the federal legislature. In Montenegro, however, the 
anti-Milosevic and reformist leadership had decided 
to boycott the September elections, thereby allowing 
pro-Milosevic forces to sweep federal legislative con- 
tests within that republic. Because of the Montene- 
grin boycott, the rump Milosevic coalition from 
Serbia, along with its allies in Montenegro, contin- 
ued to exercise influence on the federal level. But the 
extent of the Dos victory and the collapse of support 
for the old regime in October was unquestionable. 
On the local level, for example, Milosevic forces suf- 
fered an ignominious defeat as DOs swept to power 
in approximately 90 cities. In Belgrade Dos took 96 
of the city assembly's 110 seats. . 
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Because of the asymmetrical nature of the bi-unit 
Yugoslav federation—the 10-million-strong repub- 
lic of Serbia and the much smaller (680,000 people) 
republic of Montenegro—and the strained relation- 
ship between the two republics, attention quickly 
switched from the federal stage to the disposition 
of power in Serbia (where republic-level legislative 
elections had not yet occurred). Federal power, 
though important technically, was largely an 
abstraction by this time. Indeed, the government of 
President Milo Djukanovic in Montenegro, which 
had incrementally “liberated” that republic from 
Milosevic’s control in Belgrade, barely recognized 
the existence of a united federal state. Moreover, 
Serbia had been the major power base for Milose- 
vic throughout most of his dictatorial rule. 

On December 23, legislative elections were finally 
held in Serbia, and the full extent of electoral sup- 
port for pos and the post-Milosevic regime became 
apparent. In a landslide victory, Dos won 64 percent 
of the vote and 76 of the 250 seats in the Serbian 
legislature. The representation of Milosevic’s coali- 
tion—the Socialist Party of Serbia (srs) and the 
United Yugoslav Left GuL)—which had taken 110 
seats in the last Serbian parliamentary election held 
in September 1997, dropped to 37 seats. In fact, the 
JUL party organization, headed by Milosevic’s wife, 
Mirjana Markovic, did not win any seats. Mean- 
while, the representation of the Serbian Radical 
Party, led by the ultranationalist Vojislav Seselj, 
dropped from 83 seats to 23, although the extrem- 
ist Serbian Unity Party, once headed by the recently 
assassinated underworld figure known as “Arkan,” 
picked up some of Seselj’s support and won 14 seats. 
The previously largest Serbian opposition party, the 
Serbian Renewal Movement, headed by mercurial 
opposition leader Vuk Draskovic, won less than 4 
percent of the popular vote and received no seats. 

Thus, by the end of 2000 Serbia had experi- 
enced—in only a three-month period—a profound 
political realignment and a transfer of power to mod- 
erate and centrist opposition forces. Although 
Vojislav Kostunica’s popularity was significant in the 
December pos victory in Serbia, his old archrival in 
the democratic opposition ranks, Zoran Djindjic, 
technically led the pos ticket in Serbia and was slated 
to be the republic's next prime minister. Whether the 
seasoned, pragmatic, and ambitious Djindjic would 
be able to cooperate with the sober, incremental, and 
legally oriented President Kostunica now assumed 
equal importance-to the “Milosevic question” as 
another important factor influencing the process of 
Serbian political transition. Put in somewhat broader 


terms, at the end of 2000 the major issue facing 
Yugoslavia was whether the diverse Dos coalition and 
its rival political leaders could successfully deal with 
the thorny Milosevic question and also address the 
even more daunting problems faced by the country. 


POSTREVOLUTIONARY TRANSITION 

Yugoslav political leaders had long contemplated 
and argued about the steps that would be necessary 
to politically democratize and restructure Yugoslavia 
in the post-Milosevic period. But the opposition 
coalition did not have a detailed program for trans- 
formation of the country, nor could it have possibly 
foreseen the particular circumstances in which it 
would find itself at the end of 2000. As a diverse 
coalition of 18 parties, pos had successfully coordi- 
nated its electoral campaigns against Milosevic at the 
ballot box and in the streets. But it lacked strong 
organization or experience at government manage- 
ment. Moreover, in addition to the personal rivalries 
and jealousies that had long fragmented the opposi- 
tion, the Dos coalition was bedeviled by a mixture of 
ideological-political views. Thus, although they had 
worked together to replace the previous dictator- 
ship, pos’ leaders, parties, and factions had their 
own ideas about how to reconstruct Serbia. 

During the three-month interregnum between 
the meltdown of the Milosevic regime.in October 
and the December 2000 legislative elections in Ser- 
bia, Vojislav Kostunica turned his attention to the 
important task of reestablishing Yugoslavia’s rela- 
tionship with the international community, as well 
with other states in the Balkan region. Still lacking 
full political legitimation in Serbia, and with Milo- 
sevic working furtively behind the scenes to 
obstruct fundamental changes, Kostunica traveled 
extensively, seeking diplomatic and economic sup- 
port for his new regime. Back in Belgrade, a newly 
constituted federal government was able to make 
some personnel and policy changes. But much of 
the old power structure, and particularly the police 
and economic apparatuses, remained largely intact. 
Thus, in its early weeks, the first post-Milosevic fed- 
eral government was essentially an unwieldy, com- 
promise power-sharing arrangement between DOS 
and selected members of the former regime. Only 
at the end 2000 and the beginning of 2001, after 
Doss consolidation of power in Serbia, did the new 
regime slowly begin to take charge and turn to the 
difficult tasks that lay ahead. 

Four major transition problems preoccupied Ser- 
bia’s new political elite during the first part of 2001: 
the reconfiguration of federal relations between Ser- 


bia and Montenegro; the Kosovo question, particu- 
larly. Serb-Albanian relations in southern Serbia; 
economic restructuring; and the rule of law and 
political democratization. 


FEDERALISM’S FRAGILE FUTURE 

By the fall of 2000, political relations between Ser- 
bia and Montenegro had deteriorated to the point 
that the latter republic had essentially become a 
quasi-independent state. The dispute between the 
two federal units can be traced to decisions made 
during 1996 and 1997 by Montenegrin political 
leader Milo Djukanovic and members of his party 
coalition to break-ranks with the dictatorial methods 
of the Milosevic regime in Belgrade and reorient 
Montenegro in a more reformist direction. This pos- 
ture, which included Djukanovic'’s cooperation with 
the international community and his disavowal of 
strident nationalism, allowed Montenegro to.avoid 
any substantial destruction during the 1999 NATO 
bombardment of Yugoslavia. In the wake of NATO 
hostilities, Montenegro also became the backdoor 
used by the international community for access 


to Yugoslavia, and for personal contacts with mem- . 


bers of the Serbian `. = 
opposition. 

Despite his in- `. 
dependent political .. 
posture, Djukanovic 
initially hesitated to endorse full-blown sovereignty 
for his small Adriatic republic. Recognizing that 
public opinion in Montenegro was split almost 
evenly between those supporting independence for 
the republic and those favoring continued union 
with Serbia, and also that the international commu- 
nity opposed Montenegrin separatism, Djukanovic 
bided his time during the last months of the Milo- 
sevic regime.. For his part, Milosevic, who was 
already challenged on several fronts, chose to isolate 
and harass the Montenegrin authorities rather than 
risk a major military incursion into the republic. 
When Milosevic pushed through constitutional 
changes in-July 2000 that essentially eliminated 
Montenegrin influence in Yugoslavia’s political sys- 
tem, Djukanovic announced that federalism had 
essentially ceased to exist, and then hunkered down 
to await Belgrade’s next move. 

. The pos. electoral victory in October 2000 
opened a new phase in Serbian-Montenegrin rela- 
tions. Many observers expected the post-Milosevic 
regime and the Montenegrin reformists to quickly 
find common ground and negotiate:a new federal 


arrangement. But dynamics between the two 


Milosevic told an interviewer that he can “sleep peacefully” 
- and that his conscience is “completely clear.” 
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republics proved more complex than anticipated. 
First, the Djukanovic forces in Montenegro, which 
had become accustomed to functioning as inde- 
pendent state authorities, both domestically and 
internationally, began to conduct relations with the 
new DOS leadership in Belgrade as if they were 
members of a foreign-state elite. For its part, the Dos 
leadership—still somewhat chagrined that Mon- 
tenegro had boycotted the September 2000 election 
and had not taken a major part in Milosevic’s 
removal—expected that Djukanovic and the Mon- 
tenegrins would be willing to abandon the anti- 
Belgrade posture they had adopted in preceding 
years and would readily participate in the operation 
of a post-Milosevic “democratic” federation. 

In early 2001, the political authorities in Belgrade, 
headed by Kostunica but now also including Serbian 
Prime Minister—designate Djindjic, engaged in nego- 
tiations with the Djukanovic leadership in an attempt 
to break the impasse between the.two republics. But 
by the end of January, the Montenegrin leadership 
still remained adamant that the departure point for 
negotiations was mutual recognition that two 
independent states, Montenegro and Serbia, were 
endeavoring to 
create a “volun- 
tary alliance” of 
equal units that 
would each have 
a seat in the United Nations, thereby avoiding a “dis- 
proportional federation.” Montenegro’s Djukanovic 
claimed he would continue negotiating for a month 
or two but, if necessary, would schedule a referen- 
dum on the matter of independence (probably after 
April parliamentary elections in Montenegro). The 
Montenegrin leader explained that although it might 
be difficult for the average Serbian citizen to under- 
stand, it was precisely because Montenegro has “17 
or 18.times fewer people and less territory” than Ser- 
bia that the Montenegrins were seeking to be an 
“equal partner” in any union with Serbia. For the 
Montenegrin leadership, the joint functions of the 
proposed bistate union would be limited to the mil- 
itary, foreign policy, and a common market and com- 
mon ' currency. Djukanovic also claimed that 
Montenegrin equality was a practical and strategic 
matter, not some form of “romantic nationalism.” 
Consequently, “any kind of integration between Ser- 
bia and Montenegro higher than an alliance between 
two independent and internationally recognized 
states . . . would be hard for Montenegro to accept.” 

Kostunica and the pos leadership in Belgrade con- 
tinued to advance their proposal outlining a united 
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Yugoslav federal state—premised on the existing 
position of Montenegro and Serbia in the 1992 
Yugoslav constitutional system—in which the feder- 
ation encompassing the two republics would have 
jurisdiction over only a small number of joint func- 
tions, including foreign. policy, national defense, 
monetary and custom systems, transportation and 
communications, and the protection of basic rights 
and freedoms (including minority and social rights). 
This “functional federation” would not recognize 
Montenegro as a separate sovereign state. “Serbia,” 
Kostunica noted, “has no interest in living in some 
kind of alliance of sovereign states, in some quasi 
state of two sovereign states, and pretend[ing] the 
two states are the same as one state.” 

Most of the Dos elite in Serbia regard Montenegro's 
quest for recognition as “irrational” and contrary to 
the “integrationist processes in Europe.” One Dos 
leader, Zoran Zivkovic, remarked, “[W]e now have 


motivate Kostunica to run for the Serbian presi- 
dency (a once-powerful political post currently 
marginalized because its incumbent, Milun Miluti- 
novic, is a Milosevic crony and indicted war crimi- 
nal). An intensified Kostunica—Djindjic rivalry also 
might precipitate the fragmentation of Dos into at 
least two separate party blocs, potentially under- 
mining prospects for a smooth post-Milosevic tran- 
sition process. Of course, at some point in the near 
future the broad pos coalition is likely to fragment 
anyway, leading to a more multipolar party system. 
But conflict in the top Dos leadership precipitated 
by Montenegrin separatism is hardly the best con- 
text for such political party realignment. 

Serbian and Montenegrin leaders will likely con- 
tinue their discussions into the spring of 2001. But a 
quick resolution of their differences seems unlikely 
as long as the two republics’ respective positions for 
federal restructuring are so diametrically opposed. 





a paradoxical, situation 
in that Djukanovic has 


Djukanovic, hoping for 
a continuation of the 


offered DOS worse con- Most of the DOS elite in Serbia rega rd Montenegro ‘5 slowly increasing sup- 


ditions for redefining 
relations in the federa- 
tion than he offered 
Milosevic.” A Serbian 
economist, Stojan Stamenkovic, claimed that Mon- 
tenegro would lose more than it would gain from 
independence: “In the overall scope of the Yugoslav 
economy, Montenegro carries the importance of a 
statistical error. The domestic product, expenditure, 
export, and import are all within 5 percent, except 
for tourism. . .. Montenegro used to get cheap food 
from Serbia, but I do not know what they delivered 
to us except for smuggled cigarettes.” 
But there is also real concern in Belgrade that 
Montenegro's secession from Yugoslavia could lead 
to the withdrawal of substantial promised Western 
economic assistance (the EU has suggested that its 
aid is linked to the continuation of a federal system) 
and intensify the sovereignty-seeking aspirations of 
Kosovo’s Albanians. The latter development is espe- 
cially unacceptable to most Serbs and could foster 
instability throughout the Balkan region. The dec- 
laration of Montenegrin independence also could 
significantly influence Serbian domestic politics. 
The dissolution of the Yugoslav federal state would 
result in the elimination of the federal presidency— 
a position currently occupied by Kostunica. This 
development would leave Serbia’s prime minister, 
Zoran Djindjic (who was officially installed on Jan- 
uary 22), holding the strongest political position in 


the post-Milosevic landscape and could possibly ~ 


quest for recognition as “irrational” and contrary 
to the “integrationist processes in Europe.” 


port for sovereignty 
‘in his republic, will 

probably hold an inde- 

pendence referendum 
sometime in mid-2001. For their part, the Dos lead- 
ers continue to hope that they ‘can dissuade 
Djukanovic (who has criticized “early pessimism” 
and talked about the need for “mutual compro- 
mise”) from any unilateral drive toward secession, 
although the new Belgrade regime has, happily, also 
rejected the use of force to preserve the existing 
Yugoslav federation. 


THE KOSOVO CONUNDRUM 

The collapse of the Milosevic regime also opened 
a new and potentially difficult phase with respect to 
Kosovo and Serb-Albanian relations. Almost all Alba- 
nian political elements in Kosovo—whether extreme 
or moderate—support various plans for Kosovo inde- 
pendence. Thus, Kosovars found both the repressive 
Milosevic regime and the establishment of’ the 
UN-NATO international protectorate in the province 
extremely useful politically. Because the idea of 
renewed participation with the Serbian political elite 
in a'joint state is unacceptable to almost all Kosovar 
leaders, both the Dos victory in Serbia‘and subsequent 
optimistic statements by international officials regard- 
ing the potential for future Kosovar-Serbian rap- 
prochement have not been welcome developments: 

Kostunica and other pos leaders, in contrast, are 
firmly committed to Kosovos reintegration into Ser- 


bia and Yugoslavia, although they are also aware of 
the serious impediments to any such.outcome. Dos, 
which criticized Milosevic’s management of. the 
Kosovo matter, must now find some way to recover 
a semblance of sovereignty over Kosovo and also 
protect the:small community of Serbs remaining in 
the province (most fled after the collapse of Serb con- 
trol in June 1999, when a-wave of Albanian revan- 
chism followed the return of nearly a million 
Kosovars who had voluntarily left or had been forced 
out by Milosevics brutal assault on the KLA and civil- 
ian Kosovars, and by the NATO—Yugoslav hostilities 
during the spring of 1999). Technically, under the 
Milosevic regime’s agreement with the United 
Nations that ended the Nato bombing, Kosovo 
remains part of the Yugoslav state. Although pos 
leaders such as Kostunica and Djindjic regard 
Kosovo as an “integral and inalienable part of Serbia 
and Yugoslavia,” they can do little but issue state- 
ments about their hope to find a political solution to 
the Kosovo conundrum. Indeed, Yugoslav officials 
currently propose postponing the issue of Kosovo's 
status until greater stability. is achieved in the 
Balkans. However, even after Kosovo’s 2000 local 
elections, in which moderate forces loyal to Kosovar 
leader Ibrahim Rugova made an impressive showing 
(58 percent),-and political parties derived from the 
former Kosovo Liberation Army fared poorly, the 
prospect of closer ties between Kosovo Albanians 
and Serbia seemed extremely remote. As Bernard 
Kouchner, the high representative of the UN secretary 
general in Kosovo during its first 18 months as an 
international protectorate, conceded as he departed 
his post at the end of 2000: “Kosovo remains a vio- 
lent society in which guns are used to resolve argu- 
ments and exact revenge.” He added: “The Kosovo 
Albanians have already damaged their reputation in 
the eyes of the world and undercut international 
sympathy by the culture of impunity and tolerance 
for reverse ethnic cleansing and violence.” 

The existence of a guerrilla war organized by 
extremist Kosovo forces within southern Serbia’s 
three-mile—wide buffer zone-along the border with 
Kosovo (the “Ground Safety Zone” established by 
the agreement ending NATO’s campaign against 
Yugoslavia) seriously complicated the Kosovo issue 
at the end of 2000 and early 2001. The latest Alba- 
nian militants, most of whom are from Kosovo and 
Albania proper and are associated with the extrem- 
ist and technically disbanded xtA, have been able to 
infiltrate the buffer zone by circumventing NATO/UN 
troops assigned to patrol the Kosovo border. The 
infiltrators are also recruiting and training local 
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Albanians living .in southern Serbia. Organized as 
the Presevo,.Medvedja, and Bujanovac Liberation 
Army, the Albanian insurgents, who have been 
attacking Yugoslav police patrols and have kid- 
napped and killed local Serbs, have quickly pre- 
sented the new Belgrade regime with its first real 
security crisis. The insurgency has also become an 
issue in domestic Serbian politics, with President 
Kostunica advocating stepped-up activity by uN 
troops to combat Albanian “terrorism” and a reduc- 
tion in the size of the buffer zone. Prime Minister 
Djindjic has taken a more bellicose line, calling for 
the possible use of Yugoslav military personnel 
against the Albanian militants. Such a tough 
approach, Djindjic has claimed, is “not belligerency, 
but self-defense.” Djindjic’s remarks were made in 
the heat of the pos campaign during Serbian leg- 
islative elections, and the measures he advocated 
are not likely to be permitted by Nato forces in 
Kosovo. The Albanian insurgency in the 
Presevo Valley area of the security zone 
continued throughout early 2001 and remains a 
serious threat to Balkan stability (the buffer zone 
also borders fragile Macedonia), which could 
undermine a peaceful solution to the Kosovo issue 
and a stable political transition in Yugoslavia. 


ECONOMIC TRANSFORMATION 

In addition to the pressing issues of territorial 
unity and ethnic relations, Serbia’s new democratic 
leaders also face the challenge of restructuring their 
country’ deteriorated and corrupted economy. After 
13 years of economic mismanagement, as well as 
international sanctions and the costs associated 
with several armed struggles sponsored by the Milo- 
sevic regime, most Yugoslav citizens at the end of 
the millennium were experiencing widespread 
poverty and low wages, and suffering the effects of 
a badly deteriorated healthcare system and a failing 
economic infrastructure. Unemployment is esti- 
mated at roughly 50 percent, inflation at 70 percent 
annually, and some 40 percent of the people live on 
less than $2 a day. Recent crop failures have also 
endangered the supply of state-subsidized food to 
pensioners. An estimated 1 million people, or 
roughly 10 percent of the population, depend on 
some form of food aid. 

As Belgrade’s political leaders squabbled over the 
allocation of ministerial portfolfs in the new Ser- 
bian government during the winter of 2000-2001, 
the capital's citizens also faced lengthy and frequent 
power outages traceable to destruction from the 
1999 Nato bombing and insufficient fuel supplies. 
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Even the new Yugoslav foreign minister, Goran Svi- 
lanovic, admitted embarrassment at appearing on 
television shaking hands with foreign officials: “The 
people watching me are wondering what has hap- 
pened, because for them nothing has changed.” 
Although Kostunica’s initial campaign to restore 


Yugoslavia’s international ties led to promises of . 


increased foreign assistance to reverse the country’s 
economic difficulties, very little economic stimulus 
had occurred by the start of 2001. In part, the prob- 
lems of economic deterioration are too complex 
and deeply rooted to allow any quick fix. But for- 
eign investment and aid also have been delayed, a 
difficulty that can be.traced to the unconsolidated 
and still weakly organized nature of the new 
regime, as well as the unresolved status of Slobodan 
Milosevic. The arrival of funds and assistance has 
been hampered, for example, by problems with the 
unreformed and inefficient banking system, and by 
the continued presence in the country of many 
Milosevic cronies. Moreover, American economic 
sanctions against Yugoslavia were only lifted by 
President Clinton on January 19, 2001, on the eve 
of his departure from office. ; ' 
Yugoslav Deputy Prime Minister Miroljub Labus 
cautioned that the main economic tasks in 2001 
would be “first to survive the winter and the energy 
crisis, and second to bring the economy out of 
recession.” According to Labus, the economy would 
only improve after March, when he expected an 
“auspicious climate for profitable investment in the 
domestic economy,” including a reduction in taxes 
and customs fees, deregulation of the foreign trade 
regime, and the establishment of “legal security.” 
Labus’s schedule, however, appeared improbable 
at the start of 2001. By mid-January, Zoran Djind- 
jic still had not been able to form a new govern- 
ment in Serbia. Much of the delay was caused by a 
fierce struggle by different Dos parties and factions 
for positions in the new government (competition 
for control of police and security was extremely 
contentious). Djindjic also attributed the delay to 
the activities of certain “interest groups” that were 
engaged in what he termed “dirty business.” He 
specifically charged the Serbian Radical Party of 
Vojislav Seselj with obstructing the convocation of 
the Serbian legislature and government (which was 
finally installed January 22, 2001) by legally chal- 
lenging the results of repeat elections carried out in 
19 Serbian constituencies. Djindjic also condemned 
the activities of the incumbent minister of privati- 
zation, Oskar Kovac (a Milosevic appointee), who 
was allegedly “stamping out privatization commit- 


tees. night and day” to take control of enterprises 
and manipulating the evaluation of facilities to be 
privatized. Djindjic stated that the “Dos secretariat” 
had not given anyone the mandate to change any 
enterprise’s leadership and warned that those 
engaging in any illegal privatization practices 
would be penalized. 

Despite the slow pace of economic change, most 
long-suffering Serbs continued to believe that the 
post-Milosevic leadership they had elected and sup- 
ported in the October demonstrations would grad- 
ually improve conditions in the country. Foreign 
governments and international financial institutions 
were less patient. Deputy Prime Minister Labus 
observed that foreign lending institutions had given 
the Kostunica leadership a March 31, 2001 deadline 
“to solve the problem of Slobodan Milosevic’s 
accountability for the crimes imputed to him. From 
that date, voting in all the international financial 
organizations will directly depend on this decision. 
The world is not forcing us to let Milosevic go on 
trial in The Hague, but we are expected to pose the 
question of his accountability.” 


JUSTICE AND DEMOCRACY 

Slobodan Milosevics determination to remain 
active in Serbian political life following the collapse 
of his authoritarian regime, and disagreements 
within the pos leadership on how to deal with the , 
former dictator, have undoubtedly complicated Ser- 
bia’s initial stage of political and economic transi- 
tion. Political support for Milosevic plummeted 
after the October revolution, and there were numer- 
ous defections from his Socialist Party of Serbia— 
not to mention the creation of rival socialist parties 
by former srs stalwarts. But Milosevic nevertheless 
managed to get reelected as sps president in Novem- 
ber 2000 and has remained politically active, if con- 
siderably less visible. During the December election 
campaign in Serbia he told an interviewer that he 
can “sleep peacefully” and that his conscience is 
“completely clear.” The sps only took 13.8 percent 
of the vote in the Serbian Assembly, but still consti- 
tutes the largest opposition party (37 seats). 

Although indicted in May 1999 by the Interna- 
tional Criminal Tribunal for the Former Yugoslavia 
(icty) at The Hague, Milosevic rejected the legiti- 
macy of the UN-sponsored organization. “That insti- 
tution,” Milosevic maintained, “is a political 
institution, which is one of the means for carrying 
out genocide against the Serb people—a people who 
dared to defend their country and to defend their 
national interest.” Milosevic could take some com- 


fort that President Kostunica and most other DOS 
leaders also held a highly negative view of the ICTY, 
if not necessarily disagreeing with all the particulars 
of the indictment against Milosevic or the former 
dictator's alleged record of criminal behavior in 
other matters. But for Kostunica, and many others 
in Serbia, The Hague tribunal's request for Milose- 
vic’s extradition did not constitute a priority con- 
cern for the new regime in Belgrade. Indeed, 
Kostunica and others believed that justice would 
better be served if Milosevic first faced trial in 
Yugoslavia for abuse-of-power charges (rather than 
for crimes in other Balkan countries against mem- 
bers of other ethnic communities). Public opinion 
polling revealed that Serbs overwhelmingly agreed 
that Milosevic should be tried within Yugoslavia “for 
things that have been done to the Serbian people.” 

Having rejected the idea of extraditing Milosevic 
and other former high-ranking officials to The 
Hague, and realizing 
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Kostunica focused on Yugoslavia’s demands: indict- 
ment of Nato officials for the bombing of Yugoslavia 
as well as for the alliance’s use of depleted uranium 
shells during the bombing campaign, and investi- 
gation into the alleged fabrication of the 1999 
Racak massacre of Kosovo Albanians that helped 
precipitate NATO hostilities against. Yugoslavia.1 
Looking back at the meeting, del Ponte remarked: 
“I do not believe for a minute that Kostunica 
wanted to meet me in order to set in motion a dia- 
logue. He hit me with a sequence of unjustified 
accusations. He engaged in a monologue, for the 
benefit of his domestic political scene.” 

Del Pontes personal views aside, Belgrade is under 
strong international pressure to cooperate with the 
icty and begin judicial proceedings against Milose- 
vic. Refusal to cooperate with icty demands could 
cost Yugoslavia much-needed foreign assistance, pre- 
vent the country’s membership in international eco- 
nomic organizations, 





that considerable skep- 
ticism exists abroad 
regarding the ability of 
Yugoslavia’s courts to . 
mete out appropriate 
justice, pos leaders 
seem to have settled on a third alternative: cooper- 
ation between The Hague tribunal and Yugoslavia. 
This compromise model would permit a prosecutor 
for the ICTY to try a case against Milosevic on 
Yugoslav territory and within the Yugoslav judicial 
structure. The specific modalities of such proceed- 
ings have not yet been worked out, or even 
accepted, by the ICTY. 

The tribunal reportedly will be permitted to reopen 
an office in Belgrade in early 2001. President Kostu- 
nica, after initially refusing, finally agreed to meet 
with the chief prosecutor of the tribunal, Carla del 
Ponte, in late January. Reportedly, the Kostunica—del 
Ponte meeting was highly contentious, and the tri- 
bunal official left Belgrade both ruffled and unsat- 
isfied with the meetings outcome. While del Ponte’s 
agenda for the meeting was the prosecution of Serbs 
(most notably Milosevic himself) for war crimes, 





1The ICTY has asked Yugoslav authorities to discuss the 
arrest and transfer to The Hague of Milosevic, four of his for- 
mer ministers, and a number of other Serbs (including some 
from Bosnia, such as General Ratko Mladic) who have been 
indicted for war crimes. 

2If President George Bush does not certify by April 1, 2001 
that Yugoslavia is cooperating with the ICTY, Congress can 
withhold several hundred million dollars promised to 
Yugoslavia. Washington could also veto Yugoslavia’s applica- 
tion to join the World Bank. 


Kostunica was outraged by NATO’s use of force 
against Yugoslavia in 1999 as a way to gain 
acceptance of the Rambouillet agreement. 


. and induce a split in 
the pos leadership.2 
Milosevic, mean- 
while, is hoping that a 
more pragmatic view- 
point will prevail in 
Western policy. For example, many in the interna- 
tional community believe (as does Kostunica) that 
excessive pressure on countries that refuse to coop- 
erate with the IcTy may impede democratic transi- 
tion and allow extremist leaders to resume power 
in the midst of further economic deterioration. But 
sensing that some legal action against him was 
imminent, Milosevic requested, and was granted, a 
meeting with Kostunica on January 13, during 
which they discussed the rights of former state offi- 
cials, among other matters. Prime Minister Djind- 
jic, who tends to be more willing than Kostunica to 
cooperate with the icTy on the Milosevic matter, 
said that the former president would be treated 
fairly and that his safety is not threatened: he enjoys 
“all the rights granted to him by law,” and “his son 
and wife walk about freely, leaving and reentering 
the country as they please.” 





AFTER DICTATORSHIP 

The continued salience of the Milosevic question 
in Serbian political life has, along with the slow for- 
mation of the new government, severely limited the 
ability of Milosevic’s successors to quickly disman- 
tle the illiberal structures of the former regime. It 
was only in the first months of 2001 that serious 
planning began for the restructuring of the police 
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and the judiciary on a nonauthoritarian basis. For 
example, an adviser to the federal police minister 
announced that the new government in Serbia 
would combat corruption and the local mafia by 
appointing special prosecutors with powers similar 
to their Italian counterparts. Milosevic cronies that 
fled abroad may also be extradited to face criminal 
charges, and the prospective Serbian justice minis- 
ter, Vladan Batic, maintained that after new laws 
were adopted there would be a “cesarean section in 
the judicial system . . . because radical changes in 
terms of personnel are needed. We have had a sit- 
uation of unprecedented corruption, unsolved 
criminal acts, and a marriage of power, capital, and 
big crime. We used to be a Balkan banana republic. 
To put an end to this we need to create new politi- 
cal institutions.” 

One of the most successful facets of democratiza- 
tion appears to be in the media, which has witnessed 
an improved climate for freedom of expression and 
enhanced pluralism of opinion. For example, an 
analysis of the print and electronic media conducted 
in the fall of 2000 claimed that the old division 
between state-run and independent media no longer 


pertained, and that most media reflected a mainly. 


“neutral tone.” According to Kostunica, Milosevic’s 
propaganda machine lost credibility and actually 
helped set the stage for the Dos victory. 

The recent pressures on Serbia’s new democratic 
leaders are immense: constitutional redesign of the 
federation, an insurgency in southern Serbia, the 
challenge of bringing Milosevic to justice, restruc- 


turing the economy, creating the rule of law, and 
fostering democratic political change. Moreover, 
as a relatively inexperienced and fragile coalition 
of parties divided by political rivalries, pos has not 
proceeded as quickly as it might have liked. Under 
such circumstances, the Serbian transition to 
postauthoritarian rule will prove protracted and 
prone to periods of serious setbacks and consider- 
able turbulence. Indeed, the first phase in the tran- 
sition may actually unleash new manifestations of 
disorder and corruption. As Yugoslav Foreign Min- 
ister Svilanovic observed in early 2001: “[Wle 
have to be aware that from where we were—a kind 
of dictatorship until very recently—to where we 
want to be—and this is a stable and open econ- 
omy and stable political institutions—we might 
have to pass through a period of difficult, very cor- 
rupted society. . . . [I]t may be inevitable to go 
through it, but maybe it can last several months, 
not several years.” 

Svilanovic may be an optimist regarding the cal- 
endar of transitional difficulties. But at least the pro- 
cess of democratic consolidation in Serbia has 
begun in earnest. Equally important, the more vir- 
ulent xenophobic and authoritarian aspects of Ser- 
bian political culture have waned considerably. This 
does not mean that a strong yearning for order and 
even charismatic leadership will be absent in Ser- 
bian political life in the years ahead. But for the 
foreseeable future, the specious superpatriotism and 
discredited soft dictatorship of the Milosevic vari- 
ety are likely to hold only marginal appeal. | 
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Building a “Normal, Boring” Country: 
Kostunica’s Yugoslavia 


Eric D. GORDY. 


ically in the fall of 2000 when Yugoslav Pres- 

ident Slobodan Milosevic lost the September 
presidential election to an opposition coalition 
headed by Vojislav Kostunica. After two weeks of 
popular protests throughout the country, culminat- 
ing in the takeover of the federal parliament and 
state television buildings in Belgrade on October 5, 
Milosevic was compelled to recognize his electoral 
defeat and leave office. Along with the members of 
the new federal parliament, Kostunica was inaugu- 
rated the following day. 

The quick demise of the governing regime sur- 
prised many observers and not a few participants. 
But in retrospect some factors clearly signaled that 
the regime was collapsing. First, opposition to Milo- 
sevic, although not always apparent in Belgrade, 
was steadily growing and expanding beyond the 
capital city. Opposition governments in the 
provinces made independent media available out- 
side the metropolis and steadily cultivated new cen- 
ters of power. It is more than symbolic that the end 
of the regime came on the day when protesters from 
provincial cities and towns converged on Belgrade. 

Second, the generation of young people who 

- grew up during the Milosevic regime became polit- 
ically active under the umbrella of the aggressive 
student movement Otpor! (Resistance!). The stu- 
dents in Otpor! offered an aesthetically appealing 
and fresh public face for the opposition, which was 
until then characterized by chronically unsuccess- 
ful and highly compromised political parties. Third, 
the regime’s support base, which had been steadily 


T: political scene in Serbia changed dramat- 
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eroding from the beginning, began to collapse as 
Milosevic’s coalition suffered increasing defections. 

The two weeks between the September elections 
and the end of Milosevic's rule also saw the regime's 
control steadily collapse. Regime-sponsored “victory 
celebrations” in the main squares of major cities fiz- 
zled as audiences failed to materialize and the artists 
hired to entertain them opted out at the last minute. 
Police declined orders to act against opposition sup- 
porters demanding recognition of the election 
results. Party leaders squabbled openly over whether 
to hold the line. In several cities and towns, jour- 
nalists at state-owned radio and television stations 
either went on strike or refused to rebroadcast news 
from the state information bureaus. The final blow 
came October 5, when police units withdrew rather 
than follow orders to intervene (dozens of police 
officers openly joined the protesters), and the army 
refused commands to retake government buildings. 

Kostunica’s coalition, the Democratic Opposi- 
tion of Serbia (Dos), quickly established itself in the 
federal government, declaring a new democratic 
order. Some changes in the atmosphere are already 
clearly visible: people talk about having “kicked 
away their fear” and must no longer suffer through 
the kitsch and propaganda that were once dis- 
played on state television. 

However, concrete changes have been blocked by 
two factors. First, to allow a peaceful and legal tran- 
sition, Dos has entered into a kind of cohabitation 
with the remnants of the old regime. At the federal 
level, Dos has joined with Milosevic’s former coali- 
tion partners from the republic of Montenegro (most 


people in Montenegro—which, along with the 


republic of Serbia, constitutes what remains of 
Yugoslavia—boycotted the September elections to 
protest the election law, diluting Montenegro’s repre- 
sentation in the federal parliament). In Serbia, a tran- 
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sition government composed of pos members and 
ministers from Milosevic’s party has been shakily 
exercising power with the old parliament while wait- 
ing for the newly elected government and parliament 
to assume control. The result has been a semilegiti- 
mate government with little capacity for action. 

Second, the new government is faced with the 
severe long-term consequences of a decade of isola- 
tion and misrule. The economy is in a state of utter 
collapse, with most industry not working or operat- 
ing far below capacity. Prime Minister Zoran Djind- 
jic has announced that the debt held by state-owned 
enterprises is greater than the gross domestic prod- 
uct, while his counselors have gone public with 
their advice that the government should declare 
bankruptcy. The economic problems are partly the 
result of mismanagement and sanctions, and partly 
the result of corruption and embezzlement. Personal 
income continues to hover at around half the 
amount that the state statistical organization esti- 
mates is necessary to cover minimal expenses. Aver- 
age income in December was around 4,000 dinars 
($67), while the offi- 
cial estimate of mini- 
mal monthly expense 
for a family of four was 
around 9,000 dinars 
($150). The degree of 
collapse became appar- 
ent in December when the electric utility could not 
meet consumer demand, leaving large parts of the 
population with no electrical power for three to four 
days at a time. l 

Despite these disappointments, DOS received a 
resounding endorsement in the elections for the 
Serbian parliament on December 23. As of mid- 
January, Dos is in a position to form a new Serbian 
government on the basis of 64 percent of the pop- 
ular vote, which guarantees it 176 of parliament's 
250 seats, more than the necessary two-thirds to 
enact constitutional changes and other legislation. 
Kostunica himself enjoys astonishingly high levels 
of popularity, with some surveys showing approval 
ratings as high as 80 or 90 percent. Most people in 
Serbia now favor discarding the remnants of the 
Milosevic regime and building what Kostunica likes 
to call a “normal, boring state.” 


BECOMING “NORMAL” 

Before the new government can achieve its goal 
of boring normality, it must solve several immedi- 
ate problems. Some arise from the character of the 
coalition that has come to power, while others are, 


Most people in Serbia now favor discarding 
the remnants of the Milosevic regime and building are criminal in nature. 
what Kostunica likes to call a “normal, boring state. 





in the words of Milan Milosevic (no relation to Slo- 
bodan), a commentator for the weekly magazine 
Vreme, “poisoned apples which Milosevic left on 
the table.” 

One major burden of the new government will be 
keeping the pos coalition together. Formed in 
response to long-standing demands that the opposi- 
tion to Milosevic present a united front, Dos is a 
coalition of 14 parties ranging from social demo- 
cratic and liberal to nationalist and conservative, and 
also includes several regional parties and those rep- 
resenting minority populations. The new govern- 
ment has planned a cabinet with five to seven party 
leaders as vice presidents, most of whom have threat- 
ened to leave the coalition if some condition was not 
fulfilled. Major differences have already appeared in 
the coalition over negotiations with Montenegro, 
management of the police and military, and treat- 
ment of people charged with war crimes. At some 
point the coalition is certain to divide into two or 
three parts, but it is a critical question whether this 
occurs before or after necessary structural reforms 
are made. 

Some of the previ- 
ous regime's legacies 


» Citizen groups, human 
rights organizations, 
and journalists are 
actively trying to ascertain, for example, who kid- 
napped former President Ivan Stambolic in August 
2000, and who murdered independent journalist and 
editor Slavko Curuvija in April 1999. These prob- 
lems are highlighted in the controversy over high- 
level police and military personnel. One object of 
contention has been Radomir Markovic, chief of the 
State Security police. Several political leaders had 
demanded his ouster, declaring it a condition for 
solving these crimes and openly speculating that 
Markovic was personally involved. President Kostu- 
nica kept Markovic (as well as other prominent Milo- 
sevic-era holdovers, such as army Chief of Staff 
Nebojsa Pavkovic), possibly reasoning that he owed 
them a political debt for not intervening against 
protesters in October. 

One of the first acts of Prime Minister Zoran 
Djindjic’s government, which took office in January, 
was to fire Markovic. However, there are indications 
that Markovic still has an active network: two days 
after Goran Petrovic was named to head the State 
Security police, an armed attacker shot the new 
police chief's driver in the hands, which has gener- 
ally been interpreted as a warning from the organized 


crime apparatus around Markovic that out of office 
does not necessarily mean out of power. 

The new government also came to power with 
support from autonomist parties in the Vojvodina 
and Sandzak regions, both of which have resisted 
strong central control from Belgrade. Kostunica 
will have to tread a fine line between meeting their 
demands to keep them on board and responding to 
nationalist parties in his coalition who strongly 
oppose any autonomy. A test of strength between 
these forces is likely to come this year if the gov- 
ernment attempts to introduce religious instruc- 
tion in state schools, a move certain to provoke 
' responses from nonreligious citizens as well as 
from minority groups that are predominantly 
Roman Catholic or Muslim. 

Finally, even if Kostunica can keep together the 
diverse political forces that made him president 
of the Yugoslav federation, he may find himself 
with no, federation over which to preside. The 
government of Milo Djukanovic in Montenegro 
seems to have decided that now is the time to press 
for separation from Yugoslavia and international 
recognition. Although Djukanovic and the Serbian 
democrats enjoyed strong personal ties during the 
past few years, those ties have become frayed with 
the exchange of increasingly severe accusations over 
whether the federation ought to survive. The situa- 


tion is exacerbated by the fact that Djukanovic’s . 


supporters are currently not represented in the fed- 
-eral government because i) boycotted the 
September elections. _ 


PROMISES MADE..." 

Although the change of regime in Serbia is pro- 
moted and usually regarded.as a democratic trans- 
formation, most of the people who shifted their 
support to Dos did so not because of their democratic 
values or moral convictions. The shift occurred 
because the economy had collapsed under Milose- 
vic, and because Dos made persuasive promises: an 
end to international sanctions, increased foreign aid 
and investment, a stable currency, and relief from 
massive poverty. A television advertisement from the 
National Bank currently in heavy rotation through- 
out the country shows a fantasy family two years in 
the future buying appliances and furniture for its 
new home, flying off for vacations, buying a new car 
on credit—all made possible by. sound economic 
management and a stable currency. The commercial’s 
ambitious promises, which are reminiscent of the 
“Swedish standard” Milosevic promised in the early 
days of his rule, annoys everyone who has seen it. 
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The economy, in fact, is a wreck. Most major fac- 
tories will require new equipment to resume opera- 
tions, and the energy system in turn must be rebuilt 
to power these factories. The only economic sector 
not severely affected is agriculture, but it too is weak- 
ened by the pocr state of the energy and transporta- 
tion systems. People who receive paychecks scrape 
by on an average of approximately 100 dollars a 
month, while huge numbers are unemployed, have 
never been employed, or remain on indefinite layoff. 
To a certain degree international assistance has 
helped ameliorate some effects of general poverty, but 
Serbia will not become productive and debt-free for 
years. The new government is also promising to act 
against corruption and illegal business, moves that 
could conflict with plans for economic recovery. 
Enough people rely on illegal businesses, such as the 
trade in smuggled goods, as a source of income that 
any serious action against this kind of activity could 
worsen the employment situation.’ 

Perhaps one of the most surprising signs of the 
new government’ strength is the patience people 
have shown with it. pos received overwhelming 
electoral support in December just when the elec- 
trical system was repeatedly demonstrating its 
inability to meet demand, and as it was becoming 
clear that no speedy improvement in the standard 
of living would occur. People will continue to 
blame the former regime for these difficulties, but 
if some concrete changes are not visible fairly soon, 
they will look more like consequences of the new 
government’ ineptitude. 


. . . AND PROMISES FULFILLED 

Another. major promise Dos made was to restore 
Yugoslavia’s membership in international institu- 
tions and to a position of international respectability. 
To a large degree, this pledge has been met swiftly, 
with much of the world proving receptive to the 
political leaders who defeated Milosevic. Problems 
and controversies remain on this front, however. 

The issue of Kosovo's status was not resolved by 
the imposition of a United Nations protectorate in 
1999. Most of the province’s Serb inhabitants have 
fled, and those who remain are subject to violence, 
kidnapping, and other forms of intimidation that 
the un forces have proved unable or unwilling to 
curtail. An offshoot of the officially disbanded 
Kosovo Liberation Army—the guerrilla force that 
fought Serbian police and Yugoslav military forces 
in Kosovo—has been active in southern Serbia, 
which has added to the tension. Aside from the real 
problems created by this continued violence, the 
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ongoing conflict also provides material for the 
rhetoric of nationalist forces in Serbia. 

At the same time, there could be a regional back- 
lash to the enthusiasm with which the rest of the 
world has greeted the political changes in Serbia. 
Some of the controversy is related to the expecta- 
tion that Serbia might receive international funds 
that neighboring states believe would have been 
theirs if Milosevic had remained in power. Political 
leaders in Albania, Bosnia and Herzegovina; and 
Croatia have complained that Serbia has been 
“rehabilitated” without paying a price for it, and 
several have demanded that apologies for Serbia's 
role in the wars of succession in Yugoslavia should 
be a condition for future engagement. 

Whether there will be apologies or not is certain 
to be a topic of debate in the near future, but a 
more immediate problem concerns how the new 
government will approach the problem of those 
charged by the International Criminal Tribunal for 
the former Yugoslavia with war crimes and crimes 
against humanity, among them Slobodan Milosevic. 
Many in Serbia would like Milosevic to be prose- 
cuted first (or only) in Serbia for crimes not neces- 
sarily related to the wars, and fear that The Hague 
tribunal’s demands for extradition could make this 
impossible. It has also become increasingly popu- 
lar to argue that the new government could demon- 
strate its capacity to form an independent judiciary 
by trying suspected war criminals, possibly in 
cooperation with The Hague tribunal, on Serbian 
territory and with Serbian judges and prosecutors 
playing some role. The position that The Hague 
court is an entirely illegitimate institution now 
seems to be increasingly held only by supporters of 
the former regime and extreme nationalists. How- 
ever, Kostunica has repeatedly argued against 
extradition and tried to downplay cooperation with 
the tribunal (in January he declared he was “too 
busy” to meet with the tribunals chief prosecutor), 
a position that has brought him into conflict with 
several members of his coalition. He eventually 
agreed to meet with the prosecutor, Carla del 
Ponte, but he has in the meantime turned up the 
nationalist rhetoric. 

The fate of Slobodan Milosevic has become 
emblematic of the questions about Serbias new inter- 
national position. Neither Serbian prosecutors nor 
The Hague tribunal has clearly stated what he is to 
be charged with, although no one seriously doubts 
that he will soon be tried and convicted of some- 
thing, somewhere. The issue of extradition has 
. spread to other parts of political discourse as well— 


for example, Kostunica’s vice president, economist 
Miroljub Labus, declared in January that Serbia 
might not be accepted into international financial 
institutions if the government does not take a clear 
stance regarding Milosevic’s fate. 


“WE ARE WATCHING YOU” 

One way to gain a perspective on the mixed 
character of Serbia’s transition is to look at the 
iconography that has developed around the 
change of regime. Without a doubt, two of the 
most widely recognizable symbols of the change 
are the bulldozer that was used to break through 
the police lines at the state television headquarters 
on October 5, and the raised black-and-white styl- 
ized fist that was the symbol of the student resis- 
tance movement Otpor! The raised fist, together 
with other symbols and slogans of Otpor!, 
is widely visible, and the students are generally 
considered to be the catalysts and heroes of the 
“revolution.” A biography of the former factory 
foreman and small businessman, picturesquely 
nicknamed Joe, who drove the famous bulldozer, 
has become a bestseller. Otpor! managed to com- 
bine the two symbols into a post-transformation 
poster that presents an image of a bulldozer in the 
movement’ characteristic white-on-black graphic 
style, together with the vaguely threatening slo- 
gan, “We are watching you.” 

Self-celebration aside, Otpor!’s style of con- 
frontation seems to have lost its purpose as many 
members feel that the group’s goal has been 
achieved. Certainly the conservative Kostunica has 
little sympathy for the kind of revolutionary 
imagery or demands for social transformation 
Otpor! promoted. His campaign posters in Decem- 
ber featured respectable-looking politicians behind 
the slogan “Normally.” 

Some leaders of Otpor!, including the promi- 
nent students Branko Ilic and Vukasin Petrovic, 
have begun to declare failure, arguing that 
although the Milosevic regime has ended, their 
project of transforming civic democratic culture 
has not been picked up by political leaders or real- 
ized in more autonomous ways. One newspaper 
reported that Otpor! planned to change its signa- 
ture colors to suggest that the period of present- 
ing issues in “black and white” has passed. To the 
extent that the group remains active, this belief 
has taken the form of smaller groups working 
“normally” on more limited political goals, such 
as changes in the administration of universities 
and cultural centers and a campaign to shorten 


the term of obligatory military service from 12 
months to 6. 

Since October 5, Otpor!’s image seems to have 
assumed a' double character. It still stands as a sym- 
bol for the courageous political action of young peo- 
ple in Serbia, and for the sense that political change 
would not have been possible without this engage- 
ment. Yet the fate of Otpor! can also be interpreted 
as symbolizing the directionlessness of this engage- 
ment. For at least a significant proportion of young 
people, participation in political action was required 
to dismantle the regime but is no longer necessary 
now that the job is done. The results of the Decem- 
ber elections also indicate this. Although -pos 
received a large majority, it was less than most sur- 
veys predicted, which can largely be attributed to a 
low turnout among younger voters. 


RESTORING A SENSE OF HOPE 

Even without Milosevic, Serbia faces severe prob- 
lems in the near future. Any long-term projects for 
economic and social stability will depend on massive 
investment in the country’s industry and infra- 
structure, an investment that is by no means certain. 
At the same time, conflict along the southern border 
and in Kosovo offers a continued source of national 
frustration and might encourage a resurgence of 
right-wing nationalism. 

Some positive changes, however, are certainly 
apparent since the fall of the regime. Most obvious 
is the less-visible police presence, once so constant 
and ominous. Print and electronic media are increas- 
ingly reporting the news in a more objective man- 
ner, the reestablishment of international contacts is 
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noticeable, and the currency appears to be holding 
its value even as wages are slowly increasing. 

But the most important and visible changes are 
emotional. The success of the October protests 
made many pecple feel that their fate depends less 
on the will of a distant system and more on their 
own engagement. Many declare that, even without 
material changes in their standard of living, they are 
no longer ashamed and afraid of their government. 
The realization that such changes are now possible 
appears to be spreading. Admittedly some painful 
emotional processes, such as coming to terms with 
the question of responsibility for the collapse and 
criminality of the past decade, are largely being 
avoided, especially with respect to the issue of war 
crimes in the conflicts that followed the destruction 
of Yugoslavia. But the trials that are likely to come 
soon will provide an impulse for that emotional 
process ‘to begin as well. 

Concretely, neither the success of the new gov- 
ernment nor the prospect of economic and social 
recovery is certain. Momentum hangs on the ques- 
tion of how issues such as privatization and eco- 
nomic reform; the transformation of the military, 
police, and judiciary; relations with neighboring 
states and international institutions; and the estab- 
lishment of a legitimate and credible government 
will be confronted in the coming year. 

The future depends on restoring a sense of hope 
among the people of Serbia. The fall of the Milose- 
vic regime has much meaning in itself, and a strong 
desire to imagine a better future can be sensed every- 
where. But nothing is assured unless the new gov- 
ernment is able to make this desire concrete. a 
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ended the Bosnian conflict in November 

1995 also established the framework for the 
new state of Bosnia and its two component entities, 
the Muslim-Croat Federation and Republika Srpska 
(Serb Republic). Since Dayton the international 
community has taken a wide range of measures to 
strengthen Bosnia’s state institutions and to 
marginalize the country’s nationalist parties and 
reduce their electoral support. Despite these efforts, 
Serb, Croat, and Muslim monoethnic parties gave a 
strong showing in the Bosnian general elections in 
November 2000, an outcome that seemed to buck 
the positive political trends in neighboring Croatia 
and Serbia. Why has Bosnia taken this path, and 
why has the response to this setback been calls for 
strengthened international protectorate powers? 


T: Dayton peace agreement that formally 


“STRONG-ARM” DEMOCRACY? 

In the November elections the leading Serb 
nationalist party, the Serbian Democratic Party 
(sps)—formerly headed by Radovan Karadzic, the 
Bosnian Serb wartime leader who has been indicted 
by the International War Crimes Tribunal for the 
Former Yugoslavia at The Hague—emerged as the 
clear victor in Republika Srpska (Rs). The sps won 
the republic’s presidency and vice presidency and 
took more seats than any other party in the Rs 
National Assembly. In the Muslim-Croat Federa- 
tion, the Croat nationalist Croatian Democratic 
Union (HDz) won an absolute majority of Bosnian 
Croat votes, and the Muslim nationalist Party of 
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Democratic Action (spa) did better than expected, 
running a close second to the more moderate Social 
Democratic Party (SDP). 

Many international policymakers expressed sur- 
prise that the Bosnian nationalist parties maintained 
such a high level of support, especially since long- 
ruling nationalist parties had recently been toppled 
in neighboring Croatia and Serbia. Norbert 
Schwaiger, spokesman for the Council of Europe, 
said the council was disappointed and mystified that 
people wanted a better quality of life and financial 
support from the West but were not prepared to 
vote for the Western-backed parties over the nation- 
alists. The result of this disappointment, after five 
years of international regulation, has been calls for 
a reassessment of international policy approaches. 

Tony Borden, executive director of the London- 
based Institute for War and Peace Reporting, argued. 
that “paradoxically, there will not be more democ- 
racy in Bosnia until the West imposes it.” His was 
just one voice among a growing consensus that sup- 
ports stronger measures to impose democracy on 
Bosnia through external means. The influential 
International Crisis Group, a Brussels- and Wash- 
ington-based policy institute, similarly demanded 
more overt protectorate powers and stronger restric- 
tions on the major political parties. Borden's call for 
an “Iron High Representative” to establish new state 
institutions, without popular consent if necessary, 
with NATO containing any possible backlash, was 
echoed by Daniel Serwer, director of the United 
States Institute of Peace’s Balkans Initiative. Serwer 
argued that, with the changes in Serbia and Croa- 
tia, the situation was ripe for a more aggressive 
effort to impose the international community's will. 

Calls for more overt intervention in Bosnian 
domestic politics have also been voiced by interna- 
tional policymakers. The Clinton administration's 


ambassador to;the UN, Richard Holbrooke, said that 
the leading international administrator of the Dayton 
agreement, High Representative Wolfgang Petritsch, 
was to blame because he had not banned the leading 
nationalist parties, primarily the sps, which topped 
the polls in Republika Srpska. In response, Petritsch 
blamed: Dayton architect Holbrooke for not banning 
all the nationalist parties from the outset. The United 
States ambassador to Bosnia, Thomas Miller, warned 
in Banja Luka in early December.2000 that Wash- 
ington would no longer provide funds to Republika 
Srpska if the sps was allowed to form a government. 
Miller explained that the United States was not inter- 
ested in working with any coalition of parties, even 
if headed by a non-sps prime minister, if the sps was 
included in the government. Luke Zahner, deputy 
spokesman for the Organization for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe’s Mission to Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, stated that if the rs wanted the support of 
donor countries, it must forgo the election process 
and instead install a government of experts. (In the 
face of this international pressure, the RS government 
under Prime Minister Mladen Ivanic was announced 
on January 12, 2001. Seven of the 18 named minis- 
ters are from the sps, 7 plus Ivanic are from the Party 
of Democratic Progress, 1 is from the Socialist Party 
of the RS, and 3 are independents, including 1 Mus- 
lim representative.) . 

The international community fas also intervened 
in the federation, where it has diluted the influence 
of the leading Bosnian Croat party, the HDz. For vio- 
lations of the election silence period, 10 HDz candi- 
dates with the highest popular vote were removed by 
High Representative Petritsch from cantonal assem- 
blies in the federation and their seats left vacant. 

Although calls for stronger measures such as 
these continue, the history of international rule 
over Bosnia since Dayton shows that international 
“strong-arm” attempts to use economic blackmail 
or political bans to cohere state institutions and 
overcome ethnic divisions are unlikely. to work. 


DAYTON’S BOSNIA. 

The Bosnian peace settlement agreed to in 1995 
at the United States Air Force base in Dayton, Ohio 
was drawn up by United States government advis- 
ers and imposed on the parties separately, with lit- 
tle input from Bosnian political representatives. 
This imposed settlement contained far-reaching 





` 1PIC is composed of 55 governments and international 
organizations responsible for the sponsorship and direction 
of the peace-implementation process. 
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powers for international institutions over the for- 
mally independent Bosnian state. NATO assumed 
control of the military implementation of the peace 
settlement. Final authority over civilian regulation 
of the economy, judiciary, and political institutions 
was awarded to an internationally appointed “high 
representative,” with a special role in election and 
media regulation going to the Organization for 
Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE). 
Dayton called for one year .of internationally 
supervised transition, during which elections would 
be held and two types of joint institutions would be 
established: the political institutions of the new state, 
which were to be elected and directly accountable to 
the people, and thé economic, judicial, and human 
rights institutions, which were to be supervised 
through the appointment of representatives from 
international institutions for five or six years. This 
year of transition to at least partial, self-governing 
democracy was to end with the election of state and 
entity bodies in September 1996. Although these 
state bodies were elected under internationally super- 
vised and ratified elections, the transitional interna- 
tional administration was prolonged for a further 
two-year “consolidation period” and then, in Decem- 
ber 1997, continued indefinitely for a variety of rea- 
sons: lack of ethnic reconciliation; need to ensure 
“effective governance”; and international agreement 
that long-term engagement was necessary. The exten- 
sion of the time limits for international withdrawal 
and the creation of new mandates for NATO, the UN, 
and oscE since Dayton have been implemented on 
an ad hoc basis with little regard for the wishes of 
Bosnian citizens or their elected representatives. - 
The international community has been free to 
redefine its mandates in Bosnia because the Dayton 
agreement only bound the Balkan parties to it, not 
the international organizations that have given them- 
selves the responsibility for implementing it. Ad hoc 
international forums such as the international Con- 
tact Group, comprised of the powers most con- 
cerned with Balkan issues—the United States, 
Britain, Germany, France, Italy, and Russia—and the 
Peace Implementation Council (pic) (formerly the 
International Conference on the Former Yugoslavia) 
meet to decide policy and then call on international 
institutions such as the UN, NATO, OSCE, the European 
Union, International Monetary Fund (mF), and the 
World Bank to draw up their own plans.1 This dom- 
ination by international institutions is demonstrated 


by the fact that the Bosnian constitution cannot be 


changed by Bosnian representatives, but only by the 
international community itself. The Constitutional 
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Court is dominated by internationally appointed 
judges who cannot be citizens of Bosnia or neigh- 
boring states, and the Central Bank is run by an IMF 
appointee who cannot be a Bosnian citizen. Joining 
the official international institutions involved in reg- 
ulating Bosnia are several hundred international 
nongovernmental organizations that play a role on 
both an official and unofficial basis in implementing 
policy. As London Times columnist Simon Jenkins 
has noted, the small Bosnian state has become the 
“world capital of interventionism.” 

The institution whose powers have grown the 
most since the signing of the Dayton agreement has 
been the Office of the High Representative (OHR). 
Under the Dayton provisions, the role of the high 
representative was supposed to end once new gov- 
ernment institutions were elected in September 
1996. After the elections the OHR was given the 
authority to draw up two 12-month “action plans” 

. for the government of the new state, which were to 
be approved by Pic, not the Bosnian government. In 
implementing these plans, the international com- 
munity initially gave lip service to the democratic 
mandate of Bosnian politicians, stating that the high 
representative could offer recommendations to the 
government and, in case of a dispute, could also 
make these recommendations public. Six months 
later Pic gave the high representative the power to 
set deadlines for compliance with his recommended 
measures, to impose restrictions on travel abroad 
for obstructive Bosnian representatives, and to 
impose economic sanctions at local and regional 
levels in the case of noncompliance. At the same 
time, the OHR was given the authority to curtail or 
suspend any media network or programs that con- 
travened “either the spirit or the letter” of Dayton. 

In December 1997 the high representatives pow- 
ers were expanded to deciding the time, location, 
and chairmanship of government meetings; enact- 


ing measures that had not been accepted by Bosnian - 


authorities; and dismissing noncompliant elected 
officials at every level of government. The high rep- 
resentative himself, Carl Westendorp, demonstrated 
the flexibility of international institutional powers 
_ over Bosnia, claiming that “You do not [have] 
power handed to you on a platter. You just seize it; 
if you use this power well, no one will contest it. I 
have already achieved this.” The lack of barriers to 





2The Bosnian presidency is composed of three members: a 
Muslim and a Croat directly elected from the federation, and 
a Serb directly elected from the RS. 

3Office of the High Representative Bulletin, no. 62 (October 
11, 1997). 


the extension of international regulation means that 
the high representative has more autocratic control 
than even the colonial administrators of the past. 
Westendorp noted in a November 1997 interview 
that “If you read Dayton carefully . . . [it] gives me 
the possibility to interpret my own authorities and 
powers.” Today the our has headquarters both in 
Brussels and Sarajevo, one for developing policy 
with other international bodies and the other for 
implementing policy on the ground. The Sarajevo 
office, nicknamed “The Presidency,” is staffed by 
over 200 international policymakers with units 
responsible for elections, economic reconstruction, 
humanitarian issues, legal and media issues, refugee 
return, and political affairs. 

Far from facilitating autonomy, the transforma- 
tion of the Dayton mandates has led to the creation 
of a United States—run international protectorate in 
Bosnia. The United States president and the United 
States Defense Department have, in practice, estab- 
lished the framework of international engagement 
in the Bosnian state; the UN, OSCE, the European 
Union, the World Bank, the mF, and other interna- 
tional bodies operate their own empire-building 
projects within this. Compared with the vast inter- 
national bureaucracy of approximately 40,000 
international troops and administrators, Bosnia’s 
elected institutions have little capacity for policy 
making or implementation. 


IMPOSING DEMOCRACY? 

The constantly expanding role of international 
organizations has inevitably restricted the capacity of 
the Bosnian people to discuss, develop responses to, 
and make decisions about vital issues. At the state 
level, the Bosnian Muslim, Croat, and Serb represen- 
tatives can discuss international policy proposals 
under the guidance of the our but can make only 
minor amendments or delay the implementation of 
externally prepared rules and regulations. Even this 
limited accountability has been diminished by the 
high representative, who has viewed democratic con- 
sensus-building in Bosnian state bodies such as the 
tripartite presidency, the Council of Ministers, and ' 
the state parliament as creating unnecessary delays 
in imposing international policy.2 Compared to the 
swift signature of the chief administrator's pen, estab- 
lishing democratic accountability through the joint 
institutions was seen as “painfully cumbersome 
and ineffective.”3 At the Bonn PIC summit in 
December 1997, the “cumbersome” need for elected 
Bosnian representatives to assent to international 
edicts was removed, and the high representative was 


empowered ‘to dismiss elected representatives who 
obstruct policy and to impose legislation directly. 
Thé international community thereby assumed com- 
plete legislative and executive power over the for- 
mally independent state. Since then not one law 
placed before the Bosnian Parliamentary Assembly 
has been drafted and ratified by Bosnian representa- 
tives themselves. 

Dayton divided the Bosnian state into two enti- 
ties, the Muslim-Croat Federation and Republika 
Srpska, but provided little autonomy for elected rep- 
resentatives at either entity level. In the Muslim- 
Croat Federation, which encompasses 51 percent of 
the country’s territory, policy has been devised by the 
OHR in close cooperation with United States officials. 
The ad hoc Federation Forum, cochaired by the 
principal deputy high representatiye and the United 
States assistant secretary of state, has met on a 
monthly basis with Muslim and Croat representa- 
tives to present international proposals, pee 
groups” have been set 
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At city and local levels the international commu- 
nity has similarly had a free hand to overrule elected 
representatives and impose policy under the rubric 
of multiethnic governance. The divided city of 
Mostar provides a good example of how this works 
in practice: seats are allocated in advance on the basis 
of ethnicity, and then, under international guidance, 
“consensus” politics are enforced against the Croat 
representatives from West Mostar and the Muslim 
representatives from East Mostar. International reg- 
ulation thus marginalizes Mostari voters and removes 
any local accountability for policy making. In the dis- 
puted Brcko region, an international administrator, 
Robert Farrand—appointed by the United States— 
regulates the composition of the consultative assem- 
bly and issues binding regulations. As the Washington 
Post described it on October.8, 1998, his “kingly: 
powers” extend “right down to determining who 
will live in which house, the list of required attendees 
at meetings of the local police chiefs, the ethnic com- 
position of the local 





up on a similar ad hoc 


municipal council and 


basis: to circumvent The more the international community has sought. the pace at which priva- 


elected forums and 


ferent areas. The lac 

of support by both 

sides for imposed federation policies was dismissed 
in 1998 by the senior deputy high representative, 
Hanns Schumacher: “I don’t care. I am simply not 
interested in who does not want the Federation: this 
is a concept that we will implement. ..: . We dictate 
what. will be done.” 

In the Republika Srpska, the international regu- 
lation of policy making was even more disputed. 
The seat of government was moved from Pale to 
Banja Luka, and IMF and OHR economic packages 
prevented the RS regime from raising revenues inde- 
pendent of the international community. In July 
1997 the international community supported the 
dissolution of the rs Parliamentary Assembly and 
overruled the Rs constitutional court to force new 
elections. The international community then orga- 
nized the selection of a governing coalition that 
excluded the largest party, the sps. In March 1999 
the high representative took international interfer- 
ence in entity politics further by dismissing the 
newly elected rs president, Nikola Poplasen, and 
preventing the vice president, Mirko Sarovic, from 
assuming his duties. Poplasen’s Serb Radical Party 
and a smaller Serb nationalist party were subse- 
quently banned from competing in the local and 
then the state and entity elections in 2000. 


to impose unity by bans and economic blackmail, 
develop policy in mi the more fragmented Bosnian society has become: 


tization will proceed.” 
At the municipal 
level the powers of the 
international commu- 
nity also have grown since Dayton. In the two years 
after the agreement was signed, international pressure 
at this level was limited to the threat of withdrawing © 
reconstruction aid. By the end of 1997 the interna- 
tional community developed two new approaches. 
First, using new powers, the high representative 
began to dismiss local mayors who were considered 
obstructive. This has been an ongoing process; for 
example, in November 1999 the high representative 
dismissed nine mayors along with other local officials 
from Serb, Croat, and Muslim national parties. Sec- 
ond, with the regular extension of OscE powers, the 
international community has openly disregarded 
municipal election results and imposed power-shar- 
ing administrations—in some cases suspending local 
assemblies and replacing them with executive Doras 
run by international appointees.» 
Dayton promised the decentralization of Sli 
cal power and the creation of multiethnic adminis- 
trations in Bosnia to cohere state institutions and 
provide security to ethnic minorities and safeguard 
their autonomy. Minority protections promised to 
the three constituent peoples under Dayton, how- 
ever, have not been delivered under the interna- 
tional administration. At state, entity, city, and 
municipal levels, a clear pattern has emerged in 
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which elected majorities have been given little con- 
trol over policy making. This power has not been 
decentralized to give minority groups security and a 
stake in government, but has been transferred to 
international institutions and recentralized in the 
hands of the high representative. The high repre- 
sentative’s imposition of new constitutional com- 
missions in January 2001 well illustrates this 
process. Under the guise of promoting political 
equality for the three constituent peoples and those 
who do not consider themselves members of these 
groups, new internationally selected commissions 
have been established to vet policy decisions by 
elected bodies in both entities. These commissions 
further undermine majority decision-making pro- 
cesses and give the high representative, who has the 
final say if the commissions fail to reach a consen- 
sus, new powers of regulation. 

Today the international community regulates 
Bosnian life down to the provision of local com- 
munity services, employment practices, school 
admissions, and international competitive sports. 
Multiethnic administrations exist on paper, but the 
consensus attained in these forums is imposed, not 
autonomously negotiated. Compliance with inter- 
national edicts accompanied by the threat of dis- 
missals or economic sanctions for noncompliance 
does little to give majorities or minorities a stake in 
the process, nor does it encourage the emergence of 
a negotiated accountable solution that could be 
viable in the long term. 


THE PAPER STATE | 

Bosnia has more external institutional regula- 
tions to safeguard democracy and rights than any 
other country in the world. But scant evidence 
exists that this level of international oversight can 
effectively unify the new Bosnian state and over- 
come the divisions of the war. Instead of strength- 
ening the central institutions of the new state and 
facilitating compromise and negotiation, the inter- 
national administration has removed policymaking 
capacity from all popularly accountable Bosnian 
institutions. This has weakened the state and entity 
bodies that are central to unifying society and has 
reinforced ethnic identification. 

The fragmented nature of the Bosnian state, after 
more than five years of international bureaucratic 
regulation, is highlighted by the desperate nature of 
the November 2000 European Union bid, worth 1.8 
million euros ($1.7 million), for a private interna- 
tional contractor to provide technical assistance in 
consolidating the central institutions of the Bosnian 


state. The high representative has declared that 
2001 will be the year of state building, but little new 
is on offer. Since 1996 the European Union has 
cominitted to spending over 26 million euros 
(approximately $25 million) on the external man- 
agement of Bosnian government institutional capac- 
ity, including 3 million euros (nearly $3 million) for 
strengthening the presidency, the Council of Min- 
isters, and State Parliament since October 1998. 

The European Union is not the only organization 
purchasing administrative training and capacity 
building. Other bilateral donors and international 
organizations concerned with providing technical 
assistance, policy advice, training, equipment, and 
cofinancing in support of institution building 
include osce, the Council of Europe, the un, the 
United States Agency for International Develop- 
ment, and the National Democratic Institute. 

The problem of institutional capacity cannot be 
addressed without considering the paradox of impos- 
ing democracy through external regulation. The 
institutions of the Bosnian government are hollow 
structures, incapable of operating autonomously— 
not because of Bosnian incapacity but because of the 
imbalance of power between Bosnian and interna- 
tional policymakers. Small wonder that the Bosnian 
Council of Ministers, with only the nominal role of 
assenting to preprepared policy, has few staff or 
resources and has been described by the onr as “little 
more than an extended working group.” The dangers _ 
of overregulation are not new. Muslim, Croat, and 
Serb representatives have argued for greater political 
autonomy in policy making and have attempted to 
uphold the rights protected according to the “letter” 
of the Dayton agreement against the ad hoc reinter- 
pretation of international powers under the “spirit” 
of Dayton. As an adviser to former long-time Bosnian 
President Alija Izetbegovic noted, there is a contra- 
diction between the stated aims of the international 
protectorate and its consequences: “A protectorate 
solution is not good, because the international com- 
munity would bring all the decisions which would 
decrease all the functions of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
institutions. The high representative’s mandate is 
actually an opposite one, to strengthen the Bosnia- 
Herzegovina institutions.” 

The artificial nature of these collective forums has 
meant that limited political space is available for a 
negotiated solution between accountable political 
representatives. With little influence over, or rela- 
tionship to, the decision-making process, there is 
widespread concern that entity boundaries or rights 
to land, employment, and housing can easily be 


brought into question. Without a locally account- 
able and stable settlement at the regional or state 
level, much narrower political relations have beén 
institutionalized as security has been sought in indi- 
vidual and local links to those with influence and 
power. The narrowing of the political sphere and 
reliance on individual survival strategies have 
assumed a generalized pattern across society. The 
“new feudalism” noted by some commentators and 
the continued existence of weak parastate structures 
in Muslim and Croat areas of the federation are 
symptomatic of the vacuum of integrative institu- 
tional power at state and entity levels rather than the 
strength of national, ethnic, or regional sentiments. 

The dynamic of the Dayton process has been to 
award greater mandates to international institutions, 
increasingly disempowering the Bosnian people and 
their representatives. But the dilution of mecha- 
nisms of popular accountability apparently has done 
little to broaden the Bosnian people’s political out- 
look. The marginalization of elected political bod- 
ies, which bring together Muslim, Croat, and Serb 
representatives, has merely reinforced and institu- 


tionalized fears and insecurities, providing a solid - 


groundswell of support for nationalist parties. The 
Bosnian Croats and Serbs feel more insecure today 
than at any. previous point since Dayton. The Croa- 


tian nationalists gained popular support from the: 


international decision to change the electoral sys- 
tem before the November 2000 ballot, which gave 
Croatian.voters less say in the federation parliament. 
Similarly, the Serb nationalist sps gained support 
from the banning of the Serb Radical Party and fur- 
ther threats to disfranchise Serb voters. The more 
the international community has sought to impose 
unity by bans and economic blackmail, the more 
fragmented Bosnian society has become. 


DENYING DEMOCRACY | | 
The powers of the international community in 
Bosnia have expanded with little criticism. Indeed, 
the most vociferous critics of international policy are 
those who have argued that Bosnia still has.too much 
democracy and political autonomy. Ironically, given 
the stultifying effect of extensive international regu- 
lation, critics continue to assert that international 
institutions have failed to intervene fully in the 
domestic political sphere. This consensus has facili- 
tated the outright denial of democracy under Bosnia’s 
international administration. The historically under- 
stood meaning of democracy—legitimacy through 
popular accountability to the electorate, the demos— 
has been replaced by a new meaning: adherence to 
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regulations laid down by external institutions. This 
trend toward law making by international edict has 
made it impossible for any negotiated compromise 
to arise between Serbs, Croats and Muslims. This has 
meant, in turn, that there is little capacity for Bosnian 
institutions to overcome societal divisions. 
The extended mandates of the international 
institutions have undermined the power of the 
main political parties and their elected representa- 
tives but have not created the political basis of a 


-unitary Bosnia, except insofar as it is one artificially 


imposed by, and dependent on, the international 
community. The predominant response to the fail- 
ure of international regulation in Bosnia has been 
to call for more of the same policies in the mistaken 
belief that democracy and Bosnian unity can be 
externally imposed if the international community 
would allocate more resources. such as troops, 
police supervisors, judges, media regulators, civil- 
society builders, psychosocial counselors, and 
democracy and human rights trainers. But there is 
an alternative to the paradox of establishing new 
protectorate powers and more invasive international 
mandates to bring about democracy and self- 
government in Bosnia, an option never advocated 
by policy advisers from international institutions: 
allow people in the region greater autonomy to 


` develop their own solutions. Recent experience in 


Bosnia suggests that relying on more of the same— 
the development of further protectorate powers— 
can only intensify and institutionalize ethnic and 
regional divisions. , . H 
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Bosnia’s War Criminals: 
Getting Away with Murder 


INTERNATIONAL CRISIS GROUP 


nals in positions of power, authority, and 

influence throughout the municipalities of the 
Serb Republic—one of the entities, along with the 
Muslim—Croat Federation, that makes up Bosnia and 
Herzegovina—presents a serious obstacle to imple- 
mentation of the 1995 Dayton Peace Accords. Were a 
casual observer to ask what the international com- 
munity is doing about it, the honest answer would 
be, “not much.” The reasons for this are many, but 
primarily center on a lack of communication among 
different agencies and organizations, inefficiency, lack 
of funding, and competing mandates. In the case of 
SFOR (Stabilization Force—the organization with the 
principle mandate for security under the Dayton 
accords), caution has been taken in some cases to 
indefensible limits. Together these factors have pro- 
duced a message for the alleged war criminals in the 
Serb Republic (Rs) that is all too clear. 

Many of those accused of war crimes have suc- 
cessfully diverted the international community's 
attention from their wartime activities while main- 
taining significant influence in their local communi- 
ties. An often-complacent international community 
and a politically cautious sFOR aid them in this 
endeavor. The following are some methods used by 
suspects to try to avoid becoming a target of The 
Hague war crimes tribunal. 


T widespread presence of alleged war crimi- 


Become useful to the international community by 
aligning against “hard-line” elements in the Serb 
Republic. 

The late paramilitary leader Ljubisa “Mauser” 
Savic, whose Panthers played a well-documented 





This excerpt is adapted from the International Crisis Groups 
report, “War Criminals in Bosnias Republika Srpska: Who Are 
the People in Your Neighborhood?” which was published in 
November 2000. 
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role in the ethnic cleansing of Bijeljina, Brcko, and . 
other areas, served as the second-highest-ranking 
police official in Serb Republic until 1998: Why the 
un-supervised International Police Task Force (IPTF) 
and the Office of the High Representative (OHR) per- 
mitted his appointment is unclear; Mauser had 
aligned himself with the political faction headed by 
Serb Republic President Biljana Plavsic and Prime 
Minister Milorad Dodik, which at the time was 
opposed to the nationalist Serbian Democratic Party. 
Perhaps the international community thus consid- 
ered it more politically expedient to accept Mauser'’s 
appointment. Another example of this strategy 
would be Petar Cancar, widely considered to be one 
of the three officials in Foca primarily responsible 
for planning the brutal ethnic cleansing of that 
town, who served as Dodik’s minister of justice. 


Assume nobody is paying attention, remembers, 
or cares. l 

At least 11 apparently indictable municipal coun- 
cillors were elected in the April 2000 elections, 
which were monitored by the Organization for 
Security and Cooperation in Europe. In addition, at 
least 15 current members of the Serb Republic 
police appear to be indictable. One of the council- 
lors appointed by the supervisor to the Brcko Dis- 
trict Interim Council in May 2000 also served as the 
head of the Brcko war presidency in 1992. 


Move to another municipality and join the 
authorities there. 

A number of police officers ceapousihle for 
events in Sanski Most, Kljuc, and other municipal- 
ities lost by Serb forces in 1995 currently work on 


the Prijedor police force. This suggests that the cur- 


rent IPTF procedure for carrying out background 
checks is inadequate. 


Show confidence in the power of the military 
forces at one’s disposal. 

As current or former members of the Serb 
Republic and Yugoslav armed forces, commanders 
of paramilitary units or individuals with strong 
links to paramilitary groups, many of the people 
accused of war crimes command significant mili- 
tary resources. l 


Live as a private figure, while exerting influence 
behind the scenes. 

This is done through business activities, holding 
the post of director of a public company, or through 
black market and organized criminal activities. 


Live in the American or French sectors. 

Many of the alleged and as-yet-unindicted war 
criminals in Bosnia appear to reside in either the 
French or United States sector (under the Dayton 
accords, Bosnia has been divided into three security 
sectors that are supervised by the British, French, 
and American troops that are part of sFor). The per- 
ception that, at least until quite recently, French and 
United States forces have been reluctant to act 
against those suspected of war crimes—reflected in 
the relatively small number of arrests in the French 
and American sectors—has fostered an image of 
these areas as a safe haven. Although the French 
sector has now seen four arrests and two killings of 
war crimes suspects, this number is still less than 
one-third of the apprehensions in the British sector. 
And although it is now claimed that the United 
States has arrested all indictees in its sector, the fact 
that wartime Bosnian Serb leader Radovan Karadzic 
is reported to frequently move through this sector 
is in itself reason for concern. 


Wait for the international community to give up, 
leave Bosnia, and forget about war crimes. 

This is the strategy urged by Radovan Karadzic in 
a recent letter to the Serbian Democratic Party. It 
seems to be the primary strategy of most perpetrators 
of war crimes in Bosnia. It appears to be working. 


WHY NO ARRESTS? 

The International War Crimes Tribunal for the 
Former Yugoslavia (1cTY) regularly forwards both 
its public and sealed indictments to SFOR. Yet war 
crimes arrests remain relatively few in number, 
which has led to the criticism that SFOR is not living 
up to its obligations under Dayton. When asked to 
justify the slow pace of arrests, many SFOR officers 
have repeated the mantra, “Its not part of our man- 
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date.” sFoR officials typically state that the local 
police are responsible for arresting war crimes sus- 
pects, and that it is not sror’s job, ignoring that in 
the case of the Serb Republic, the Serbs—in contrast 
to the Croats and Bosniaks—have yet to arrest sus- 
pected war criminals. Because of the Serb Repub- 
lic’s refusal to cooperate with the IcTy, the majority 
of SFOR actions against war crimes suspects have 
occurred in the Serb Republic. 

SFOR has been arresting suspected war criminals 
since 1997 and extraditing them to The Hague, and 
to date there has yet to be a significant legal challenge 
to SFORS right to arrest. When sFoR makes arrests on 
the basis of icTy indictments, NATO and SFOR repre- 
sentatives frequently reiterate to the public that such 
actions are within their mandate. A sufficient legal 
basis for sFoR’s power of arrest is be found in Annex 
1-A, Article VI of the Dayton Peace Accords, which 
gives SFOR sweeping powers to actively assist in 
implementing all aspects of the treaty, both civilian 
and military. This includes—by inference—the power 
to arrest war crimes suspects indicted by the ICTY. 

The vast majority of the arrests have come within 
the SFOR sector commanded until recently by the 
British Army, which has an arrest record nearly dou- 
ble that of the other two sFor sectors under Ameri- 
can and French command. The low number of 
arrests in the American and French sectors has led 
many observers to charge sFOR with failing to meet 
its treaty obligations under Dayton. Icty Chief Pros- 
ecutor Carla del Ponte has begun to put public 
pressure on Western capitals to cooperate more 
fully with the court. 

In the case of the United States Army sector, the 
lack of arrests seems partly motivated by a desire to 
avoid casualties, as well as a desire to avoid pro- 
voking civil unrest. But no United States soldier has 
been killed in the line of duty while serving in 
Bosnia, other than in traffic accidents, accidental 
weapons discharges, or suicides. The citizens of the 
Serb Republic have grown so accustomed to war , 
crimes arrests that they no longer react. Even the 
removal of Serb Republic President Nikola Poplasen 
in March 1999 and the Nato bombing of Yugoslavia 
failed to spark an uprising. United States Army 
timidity must be blamed on the Clinton adminis- 
tration’s emphasis on zero casualties and the pri- 
macy of force protection. 

United States Army officials have also said that 
all the indicted war crimes suspects within their sec- 
tor have been arrested. But—leaving aside the pos- 
sibility that some individuals could be arrested 
under sealed indictments about which there is no 
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WHAT ABOUT RADOVAN KARADZIC? 
Many of those accused of war crimes consult 
regularly with the Bosnian Serbs’ wartime leader, 
Radovan Karadzic. Some support him financially 


and logistically. In the eastern Serb Republic, ` 
police and state security appear to participate . 


directly in securing his free movement. 


Why hasn't SFOR arrested Karadzic? Despite the ° 


$5-million reward for the arrest of Karadzic and 
Bosnian Serb General Ratko Mladic, no action has 
been taken. (When asked why Karadzic had not 
been arrested, one intelligence official shrugged 
and answered, “We haven't yet received an order 
to arrest him.”) This would imply that sror and 


NATO are not sufficiently informed of Karadzic’s’ 
whereabouts to conduct an effective arrest opera- 


tion. Yet SFOR has tracked Karadzic closely since 
the signing of the Dayton Peace Accords, and 
knows of his location much of the time. This 


includes advance knowledge of his movements.. ` 


Karadzic is not difficult to spot: he travels with a 
relatively large security entourage, and is often 


sighted in various parts of the Serb Republic, | 


including a recent publicized sighting in the Serb- 
controlled Sarajevo suburb of Lukavica. In the 
course of researching this report, the International 
Crisis Group has obtained extensive information 
regarding Karadzic’s whereabouts, individuals and 
companies that support him financially, his asso- 
ciates, and places where he frequently stays. Cer- 


tainly SFOR has far better intelligence-gathering 


capabilities and resources than any NGO. 

Several sources used for this report provide 
information regularly to SFOR as well. These indi- 
viduals note that they have passed information 


public knowledge—the geographical reality remains 
that the United States sector stretches across all the 
major land routes between the Serb Republic and 
Belgrade, including the vital river crossings near 
Zvornik and Bijeljina on the Drina River that con- 
stitute the international border between Bosnia and 
Yugoslavia. Many war crimes suspects from the 
British and French sectors travel regularly to Bel- 
grade through the United States sector. In the course 
of 2000, Karadzic was sighted in the United States 
sector, both in Srebrenica and Bijeljina. 

The relatively low number of arrests in the 
French sector has already raised numerous ques- 
tions regarding France’s willingness to arrest 
indicted war criminals. These questions continued 
when French soldiers shot and killed indicted war 


regarding Karadzic’s whereabouts to SFOR fre- 
quently and at great personal risk, but that SFOR 
has never acted on the information. (icty Chief 
Prosecutor del Ponte has also expressed her frus- 
tration with SFOR recently, stating that “there must 
be something that they are not telling me.”) 

Unfortunately, due largely to the international 
community's forcefulness in claiming that Karadzic 
will be brought to justice and unwillingness to fol- 
low through on this promise, Karadzic and Mladic 
have become symbols of national defiance to 
Bosnia’s Serbs. As a Serb judge told the International 
Crisis Group, Karadzic and Mladic represent the 
single knot holding together a twisted thread of col- 
lective and individual guilt that must be untied for 
Bosnia to begin the reconciliation process. For the 
“small-time” ethnic cleansers of Bosnia, Karadzic 
demonstrates that ethnic cleansing worked and that 
they can continue to rule over their fiefdoms, wait- 
ing for the weak resolve of the international com- 
munity to dissipate entirely. For many Bosnians, 
Karadzic represents a reason to be cynical about the 
international community and remain pessimistic 
about the chances for ethnic reconciliation—as well 
as a reason not to return home. 

In the meantime, Karadzic continues to defy the 
international community by participating actively 
in the running of the Serbian Democratic Party. 
Indeed, Karadzic has told the party that the best 
strategy to avoid Dayton implementation is to sim- 
ply wait out the international community and do as 
little as possible in terms of cooperation. In the 
meantime, the Serb councillors in the Srebrenica 
municipal assembly have moved to change the 
name of “Tito Street” to “Karadzic Street.” I.C.G. I 





crimes suspect Dragan Gagovic on January 9, 1999. 
Gagovic’s alleged wartime activities were rumored 
to have included business dealings with the un’s 
French contingent that had been deployed to 
Bosnia. He had reportedly received anonymous 
threats that any attempt to turn himself in would 
cost him his life. The circumstances surrounding 
Gagovic’s death remain suspicious, and French 
refusal to give a copy of the arrest videotape to NATO 
command can only fuel speculation that the French 
Army is trying to hide something. That videotape 
should be turned over without further delay. 

The French sector has, however, seen a recent 
increase in arrests. Three individuals indicted for 
war crimes—including the high-profile arrest of for- 
mer presidency member Momcilo Krajisnik—have 


been taken into custody in the French sector, and 
one committed suicide to avoid arrest. Yet these 
arrests have occurred largely as a result of German 
Army activity in that sector. i ' 
sFor’s mixed record on war crimes arrests has set 
back Dayton implementation by several years, and 
has undoubtedly contributed significantly to the 
disappointing impact of international efforts to date. 
Had sFor moved more quickly and systematically 
to arrest indicted war criminals, fewer obstruction- 
ists would remain at large and in political life, and 
peace implementation would be far more advanced. 


THE WAR CRIMES TRIBUNAL 

Nowhere is the state of international justice bet- 
ter seen than in the icty offices at The Hague. The 
ICTY has only three courtrooms to try the 64 sus- 
pects with outstanding public indictments, as well 
as a number of secretly indicted suspects. Moreover, 
given that more than 4,000 dossiers have been 
turned over to the 1cty by Bosniak authorities, the 
number of investigators, prosecutors, and courts is 
presently only a small fraction of what is needed. 

Another serious shortcoming of the icty is its loca- 
tion in the Netherlands, far from the areas where the 
crimes took place. The only contact the average 
Bosnian has with the proceedings of the court are 
short daily television news stories that show video 
footage of the accused wearing headphones, sitting 
in front of a panel of robed judges in a foreign court 
setting. As a result, the citizens of Bosnia are almost 
completely out of touch with the courts daily pro- 
ceedings. This lack of understanding prevents 
Bosnians—Serbs, Croats, and Bosniaks alike—from 
hearing the evidence presented to the court. 

If citizens had better access, many of the day-to- 
day proceedings of the court could directly under- 
mine the nationalist rhetoric and misinformation 
spread by many of Bosnia’s politicians. For exam- 
ple, although the majority of Serb Republic politi- 
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cians deny that a mass crime occurred at Srebrenica 
(it is believed as many as 5,000 Bosnian Muslim 
men and boys were killed by Bosnian Serb soldiers), 
Serb Republic Army General Radislav Krstic, a key 
figure in the chain of command at Srebrenica, has 
acknowledged openly in the course of ICTY court 
proceedings the involvement of Serb authorities in 
the Srebrenica massacre. Unfortunately, the physi- 
cal and linguistic distance between The Hague pro- 
ceedings and the Serb Republic means that most of 
Krstic’s statements have gone unheard by the vast 
majority of Serb Republic citizens. 

Several possible remedies exist. Although the 
icTys charter places the tribunal seat at The Hague, 
its rules authorize it to “exercise its functions at a 
place other than the seat of the tribunal if so autho- 
rized by the President in the interests of justice.” 
There is no reason it could not sit anywhere in 
Bosnia. Despite the security considerations involved, 
the tribunal has told the International Crisis Group 
it would be willing to try cases locally if provided 
with a sufficient budget. Similarly, the rules provide 
for proceedings to be conducted in other than the 
official working languages, which means there 
should be no difficulty with live local language 
translations of the 1cTY proceedings being made 
available for broadcast. 

Any real attempt at reconciliation in Bosnia will 
require that the public be fully informed about the 
events that occurred between 1992 and 1995. The 
ICTY proceedings could be seen as a kind of morality 
play, designed to force the residents of Bosnia to con- 
front wartime misdeeds. But as long as Bosnia’s resi- 
dents are unable to follow the tribunal's proceedings, 
nationalist politicians will effectively advance their 
claims that the court is biased and politically moti- 
vated. This has already contributed to a perception 
that the icty lacks legitimacy, particularly among 
Serbs—which is not what the founders or the cur- 
rent officials of the icty had in mind. a 
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Deadlocked Romania 


MARIAN CHIRIAC 


ince the bloody revolution in December 1989 then stepped in, leading to fighting that briefly 


that brought an end to communist rule, turned some cities into war zones (more than 1,100 
Romania has been a study in ambiguity. people were killed and thousands were wounded in 

Although successive postcommunist governments the violence). Although hundreds of people were 

have restated their commitment to integrating detained as “terrorists” in the days that followed, no 

Romania with European institutions, introducing one was ever formally charged. Indeed, not a single 

formal changes (such as democratic elections), and terrorist was ever found. The incident remains one 

implementing a market economy, Romania has yet of the mysteries of the Romanian revolution. 

to achieve these goals. Signs of recovery have begun The country’s new rulers—among them Ion Ili- 

to appear in the last year, but the high expectations escu, a former communist apparatchik and onetime 
for democracy and prosperity that had been in evi-' close associate of Ceausescu—marked the onset of 
dence a decade ago have been deflated by frustra- a new era by launching some modest welfare mea- 

tions and painful disappointments. sures, such as importing foodstuffs and providing 

uninterrupted heating to apartments. Iliescu 
THE UNFINISHED REVOLUTION assumed the role of national savior and “reform- 
The reign of Romanian dictator Nicolae Ceau- minded patriarch.” The National Salvation Front 

sescu—one of the most hard-line regimes in the for- (FSN) government, established after Ceausescu’s 

mer Soviet bloc—ended in late December 1989 downfall, promised only to be a transitional body 
when crowds stormed the Communist Party head- but instead transformed itself into a party that won 
quarters in Bucharest. Ceausescu and his powerful a landslide victory in the May 1990 general elec-- 
wife, Elena, tried to flee but were soon caught. A tions, mainly by using its revolutionary legitimacy 
summary trial found the couple guilty of genocide and exploiting the public’s fear of a “radical 
and other crimes against Romanians. They were exe- change.” This initial advantage sufficed to guaran- 

cuted on Christmas Day by a hastily assembled fir- tee Iliescu and the FSN victory in the presidential 


ing squad, and their bodies were hidden to prevent 
supporters from using their gravesite as a rallying 
point. State radio broadcast that the “anti-Christ is 
dead,” the Romanian Communist Party was out- 
lawed and its assets confiscated, and tens of thou- 
sands danced in the streets, celebrating the birth of 
what they hoped would be a new Romania. 

But gunmen whose identities remain unknown— 
most likely Securitate (secret police) loyal to Ceau- 
sescu—opened fire on the demonstrators. The army 


and parliamentary elections and helped maintain 
them in power until the autumn of 1996. 

Unlike other postcommunist movements in East- 
ern and Central Europe, the FsN had not worked for 
democracy before the revolution and boasted a 
membership mainly of former nomenklatura. 
Romania’s early postcommunist days thus were 
marked by the rsn’s heavy-handed tactics to gain 
national support, including intimidation of politi- 
cal opponents. The party was also charged with 
using the nationalistic language of xenophobia and 


antiminority sentiment in the search for popular 
MariAN CHIRIAC is a Bucharest-based journalist and a y pop 


contributor to the Institute for War and Peace Reporting support. Confrontations between ethnic Romani- 
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Mures in March 1990, which left many injured, and 
President Iliescu’s use of miners to suppress oppo- 
sition in June of that year called into question 
Romania’s adherence to democratic values. By the 
end of 1990, the West perceived the FSN.as a neo- 
communist organization. 

The FSN also failed to adequately address eco- 
nomic concerns. Romania was a special case among 
the former Soviet satellites. Mainly because of 
Ceausescu’s megalomania—he had been intent on 
transforming the country from a grain exporter to 
an industrial titan—anyone would have found it dif- 
ficult to reengineer the economy to make it globally 
competitive. But Romania’s economy has consis- 
tently shrunk as the country’s successive postcom- 
munist governments have delayed privatization of 
unprofitable state enterprises, have failed to reform 
the financial or banking sectors, and have been 
unable to attract significant foreign investment and 
create a stable legal framework. 

By 1996 most Romanians put their hopes in the 
election of a center-right coalition government led 
by the Democratic Convention of Romania (CDR). 
But that government presided over a catastrophic 
economic collapse as inflation soared above 40 per- 
cent and the economy shrank 16 percent between 
1996 and 2000. The coalition partners responded to 
these problems by bickering endlessly. ` 

On December 10, 2000, Romanian voters 
returned to office the same president and the same 
ruling party that had begun the country’s still-unfin- 
ished revolution. Leftist Ion Iliescu won a landslide 
victory in the presidential elections while his Social 
Democratic Party—the renamed National Salvation 
Front—received a majority of the seats in parlia- 
ment. In his victory speech Iliescu made almost 
exactly the same promises he had made in the first 
days of the revolution: to continue with economic 
reforms, to tackle widespread poverty, and to root 
out corruption. He also vowed to create a “climate 
of solidarity and work” in this impoverished coun- 
try and has insisted that “positive elements” from the 
past should be preserved. But analysts in Romania 
and abroad have expressed skepticism that Iliescu or 
his Social Democratic Party (PDSR) government will 
move reform forward. 

Revolution ended Romania’s isolation from the 
international community but not the country’s 
quest for democratic values and integration into the 
new Europe and Euro-Atlantic organizations. More 
than a decade later, Romania’s continued social and 
economic problems, along with popular disap- 
pointment with the successive governments’ efforts, 
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have led many Romanians to long for the security 
and certainties af the communist era. 


A DECADE OF FAILED REFORMS 

The December 2000 presidential and parliamen- 
tary elections have created anxiety well beyond 
Romania’s borders. The vote had been billed as a 
choice between moving forward toward integration 
with the European Union or backward into isola- 
tion and xenophobia. Focus was placed on the pres- 
idential elections, since the head of state is seen as 
the key player in the Romanian arena. 

In defiance of his past, Iliescu was perceived as the 
lesser evil in this presidential election. His opponent, 
Corneliu Vadim Tudor, shocked observers by secur- 
ing a place in the second round of voting on the back 
of a campaign characterized by anticorruption 
rhetoric and the manipulation of anti-Gypsy and anti- 
Hungarian sentiments. Tudor, leader of the extreme 
nationalist Greater Romania Party (PRM), was a syco- 
phant of Nicolae Ceausescu. He has often been com- 
pared to Russia’s Vladimir Zhirinovsky (head of the 
ultranationalist Liberal Democratic Party) or France’s 
Jean-Marie Le Pen (head of the right-wing National 
Front). Tudor promised to rid Romania of criminals 
and minorities by force and threatened to carry out 
“mass executions” of corrupt officials. 

Iliescu used his charisma and energy to persuade 
Romanians that he could turn around their ailing 
economy. His campaign was aided by the majority 
of Romanians, who still seem to believe that com- 
munism was a good idea. Recent surveys indicate 
that some two-thirds of Romanians say they were 
better off under communism, when an all-embrac- 
ing welfare system protected people from outright 
poverty and social exclusion. ; 

Iliescu ran a populist campaign in the first round 
of the presidential elections in an attempt to rally 
left-wing voters. After he won the first round, he 
tempered his message, pledging to continue the 
economic and social reforms needed to secure EU 
membership. Always the favorite of the rural poor 
and pensioners, Iliescu attracted support from 
unexpected quarters for the runoff against Tudor. 
Alarmed at the prospect of a far-right president, 
leading center-right politicians, civil rights groups, 
and media organizations—all of whom had 
denounced Iliescu for his communist past and pre- 
vious presidential record—rallied round the former 
president, calling on their supporters to back him. 
In the end, Iliescu won handily, taking just under 
67 percent of the vote to Tudors 33 percent. 
Turnout, however, was low—only 57.5 percent, 
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down 20 percent from the 1996 elections. Voter dis- 
illusionment with politics, and the two candidates 
on offer, were the major factors. 

Political analysts are still trying to understand 
Tudors meteoric rise from 3 percent of the vote in 
` 1996 to 33 percent in 2000. His PRM also won a fifth 
of the seats in the Romanian parliament. According 
to some studies, Tudor was the choice of mainly male 
voters frustrated by their social situation. Generally 
poor, they believe in conspiracy theories that attri- 
bute the country’s problems on minorities or the 
West. At the same time, Tudor and the PRM profited 
from a last-minute resurgence of nationalist senti- 
ment among the electorate; 70 percent of Romanians 
believe that some minorities continue to represent a 
threat to the state. But Tudors popularity also reflects 
the failure of successive governments to effectively 
deal with Romania’s deep-rooted economic problems. 

Most observers have interpreted the Romanian 
general elections as the 


dashed (for example, 1999 per capita cpp had 
declined to $1,515). Worse, the center-right coali- 
tion that brought Constantinescu to office failed to 
offer a viable alternative to the national-authoritar- 
ian rhetoric of the not-so-reformed former Com- 
munist Party of Social Democracy (ppsr). Held 
together mainly by its opposition to Iiescu’s clique, 
the coalition started to fall apart as soon as it 
entered government. 

Disagreements within the ruling coalition resulted 
in the dismissal of two prime ministers: Victor Cior- 
bea at the end of 1998 and Radu Vasile a year later. 
The departures not only showed a lack of confidence 
among the individual coalition members but also 
instability within the government itself, and this in 
turn created a negative response from the electorate. 
The legislature was dogged by an inefficient bureau- 
cracy and lacked an organized and efficient consul- 
tation process, while the cpr coalition’s legislative 
activity was slowed by 





success of political stag- 
nation and extremism. 
Rather than expressing 
support for the former 
communists or for the 
extreme-right PRM and 
its leader, however, people have rejected the West- 
ern-style democracy project of the former govern- 
ment. And, at first sight, for good reason. 

Most Romanians shared the euphoria and opti- 
mism that accompanied the election of the coun- 
trys first genuinely reform-minded government in 
November 1996. More than 80,000 people gathered 
in Bucharest’s central University Square, waving 
flags, shouting “We won, we won,” and celebrating 
what they called their “second revolution.” (This 
also marked the first time in Romania’s modern his- 
tory that a leader departed through a peaceful trans- 
fer of power and not because he was strangled, 
overthrown in a coup, or shot.) 

A coalition of the Democratic Convention of 
Romania (CDR), the Democratic Party (PD), and the 
Hungarian Democratic Union of Romania won the 
elections on a prodemocratic platform. The cpr’s 
candidate, Emil Constantinescu, a geologist and 
lawyer by training, became Romania’s new presi- 
dent after he defeated his archrival, Ion Iliescu. 

Chief among the coalition’s promises was a call 
to restructure the economy to increase individual 
income from a per capita GDP of $1,562 and accel- 
erate accession to the European Union. Four years 
later the high hopes for economic growth and 
acceptance into the mainstream of Europe had been 


The West must decide if a stable and prosperous 
Romania is better than a Romania entrenched 
in poverty and exuding an anti-Western attitude. 


internal disagreements 
and a failure to make 
political compromises. 
Only a handful of 
important laws were 
i passed: on education, 
property restitution, and opening communist-era 
police files. Although Constantinescu made a point 
of attacking corruption, Romanians remained deeply 
cynical about this issue, privately lashing out at gov- 
ernment officials for enriching themselves through 
corrupt deals. 

The political deadlock severely damaged Roma- 
nia’s already shrinking economy, which contracted 
6.9 percent in 1997, 5.4’percent in 1998, and 3.2 
percent a year later. These three years of economic 
decline dragged living standards lower, with pur- 
chasing power halved from its 1990 level. 

Constantinescu’s government hurt itself politically 
by trying to push forward market-oriented reforms 
(its own version of Russias and Poland’s “shock ther- 
apy), including the privatization of state industries, 
but failing to firmly counter opposition from groups 
such as the coal miners. Between January 18 and 22, 
1999, thousands of disgruntled miners from Jiu Val- 
ley staged marches on Bucharest to protest job losses 
stemming from mine closures that were part of the 
government’ privatization program. Armed with 
stones and clubs, they clashed violently with ill- 
equipped riot police near Bucharest during a final 
protest march; more than 100 policemen and dozens 
of miners were hospitalized. The miners, backed by 
popular support, demanded the dismissal of the gov- 
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ernment; their street protests and strike came to an 
end only after a compromise was reached with the 
authorities in which pay raises were to be negotiated 
and the mine privatization plan implemented more 
gradually. The January miners’ uprising was the fifth 
in nine years (their previous “visit” to Bucharest in 
September 1991 left nine dead and scores wounded 
and caused extensive property damage). Confronta- 
tion and political turmoil continued in 2000, with a 
series of protests by students, workers, and, in one 
notable case, investors who were anny. about the 
collapse of a trust fund. : 
Obviously, the postrevolutionary poveruiient 
have failed to radically reform Romania's economy 
or society. Rising unemployment and inflation and 
relatively low wages have encouraged the growth of 
the black market. Education, health care, and social 
security have largely been neglected. The general 
situation in the country was aptly captured in a 
November 2000 European Commission report on 
Romania’s EU membership bid: “Romania cannot be 
regarded as a functioning market economy .and is 
not able to cope with competitive pressure and mar- 
ket forces within the European Union in the 
medium term.” The report bluntly put Romania at 
the bottom of the list of countries that had a chance 
of being considered for Eu entry. It criticized Roma- 
nia’s fragile macroeconomic environment, uncertain 
legal and institutional framework, and uneven com- 
mitments to reforms as among the main obstacles 
to proper economic and social development. The 
report also highlighted Romania's slow progress in 
reforming its large farming sector and improving 
living conditions for tens of thousands of aban- 
doned children in state orphanages (at least 1,000 


children are abandoned annually, many of them by Í 


poverty-stricken teenage mothers). 


FLIRTING WITH NATIONALISM 

One of the greatest hindrances to democracy in 
Romania is nationalism. Any survey of modern 
Romanian history reveals a pattern of corrupt 
manipulative leadership along with nationalist 
movements whose primary features are xenopho- 
bia (mainly directed at Hungarians and Russians) 
and especially virulent anti-Semitism. Although 
Romanian nationalism in the 1990s did not achieve 
the intensity of some of its neighbors (mainly Ser- 
bia), the country’s long history of divisions, espe- 
cially between Romanians and ethnic Hungarians, 
burdens its transition to a democratic society. 

Shortly after the December 1989 revolution, 
the treatment of countrys 1.6 million ethnic 
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Hungarians became not only a central issue in 
Bucharest-Budapest bilateral relations but also a 
broader foreign policy concern. The country’s new 
leaders soon abandoned the policy of forced ethnic 
assimilation put in place by Nicolae Ceausescu, but 
failed to improve interethnic relations. The events 
of March 1990 in the Transylvanian city of Tirgu 
Mures—where ethnic Hungarians and Romanians 
clashed over the use of the Hungarian language on 
a shop sign—galvanized extremism in both com- 
munities (relations have since calmed in this city, 
which is shared almost equally by the two main 
ethnic groups). 

Transylvania is an ethnically mixed region that 
was once part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and 
its Romanian and Hungarian population is often 
suspicious of and anxious about the political inten- 
tions of leaders from each others community. How- 
ever, the hate or permanent distrust that can affect 
everyday life is not usually in evidence. Long and 
complicated disputes instead have been seen at the 
political level. In the first days of 1990, the Hun- 
garian Democratic Union of Romania (UDMR), the 
main group representing Romania’s ethnic Hun- 
garian minority, began a campaign to secure Hun- 
garian rights, including a demand for personal, 
local, and territorial autonomy. Although Iliescu 
usually refrained from making crude nationalist 
statements, his Social Democratic Party showed its 
own latent nationalism by building alliances with 
parties well known for their nationalism and nos- 
talgia for Ceausescu’s brand of national commu- 
nism. A political agreement was even signed in 
January 1995 by Iliescu’s PDSR and the extreme 
nationalist Greater Romania Party (PRM), the anti- 
Hungarian Romanian National Unity Party (PUNR), 
and the leftist Socialist Workers Party (PsM) that 
placed Romania in the unenviable position of being 
the sole Eastern European government dependent 
on such extremist movements. The ascendance of 
extremist parties that were soon busy inserting sup- 
porters in some ministries and sensitive local posi- 
tions did not help interethnic relations, but at least 
did not create disturbances between the Romanian 
majority and ethnic Hungarians. 

In September 1996, following intense Western 
pressure on both sides to find a compromise, Roma- 
nia and Hungary finally signed a treaty aimed at 
resolving the status of ethnic Hungarians and aiding 
both countries in gaining admission to the European 
Union and NATO. The UDMR played an important role 
in this process: the Hungarian government routinely 
consulted with the UDMR leadership, and the party 
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held discussions with institutions such as the Coun- 
cil of Europe and the Ev. 

In November 1996, when the center-right ‘coali- 
tion that won general election included the UDMR, 
it seemed that Romania finally had made a resolute 
turn and was set to move forward on the road to 
European integration. The new government's pro- 
gram included provisions for accommodating the 
demands of the Hungarian community. It issued 
two laws to eliminate legal restrictions regarding 
mother-tongue education and the use of minority 
languages in local administration and in bilingual 
signs in mixed communities. Less than a year later, 
however—following NATO's July 1997 decision to 
postpone Romania’s admission into the.alliance— 
the upmr’s coalition partners began to take steps to 
water down the measures. 

Despite the favorable developments after 1996, 
the nationalist attitudes of most Romanian media 
and certain politicians have since generated strong 
disappointment among ethnic Hungarians. Further, 
according to an opinion poll published at the end 
of 1999, more than 58 percent of Romanians 
believe that the UDMR is plotting against national 
stability and unity. 


AN IDENTITY CRISIS? 

Nothing has more threatened perceptions of 
Romanian national identity than the country’s drive 
for membership in NATO and the Ev. In December 
1999, when Romania received an invitation to join 
EU accession talks, public opinion in the country was 
radically divided. Most people, in accordance with 
the official line, said that the West had been gracious 
enough to invite everyone—prepared or not—to 
participate in the enlargement process. The other 
reaction, expressing nationalist and populist atti- 
tudes, declared the decision further proof of the 
West's rejection of Romania, following NATO’ rejec- 
tion, the indefinite postponement of Eu entry, and 
the low rate of foreign investment. Clearly Romani- 
ans, while hoping for acceptance from a West they 
do not understand—and which in many ways does 
not understand them—suffer from an identity con- 
flict that threatens to undermine any further chances 
at EU integration. 

The collapse of communism created a decite 
among most Romanians to pursue the “Western 
ideal.” The West was associated with prosperity, 
wealth, freedom: everything that had formerly been 
concealed, prevented, or restricted in Romania. The 
_ question of NATO and EU accession brought these 
vague terms into the broader public discourse. Sur- 


prisingly, despite years of Ceausescu’s propaganda— 
designed to manipulate Romanians into hating the 
outside, especially the West, and to incite national- 
ism—popular enthusiasm for EU and NATO member- 
ship was high: surveys conducted in 1995 showed 
overwhelming Romanian popular support for entry 
into the Eu and NATO. But the years of economic hard- 
ship and the unpopular conditions for entry set by 
organizations such as the International Monetary 
Fund, the World Bank, and the £u itself have raised 
the fear that Romania is heading in the wrong direc- 
tion. This‘attitude helps explain the results of the 
2000 general elections, which saw. the return of 
“reformed” communists and the rise of ultranation- 
alists. Romania's post-1989 governments, neverthe- 
less, have continued to see European integration as a 
strategic fundamental objective for Romanian society. 

But government leaders have also seen gaining 
membership in Western institutions as an institu- 
tionally driven process. Integration has been asso- . 
ciated with membership in the Eu, the Council of 
Europe, or NATO without a full appreciation of the 
need to make substantial domestic social reforms. 
European integration is seen in symbolic terms, 
while: most Romanians, including politicians, 
remain confused by what it actually means. No pub- 
lic awareness campaign has ever been undertaken, 
even though only about 5 percent’ of Romanians 
now consider joining the West a pressing need. 

Eleven years after the overthrow of communism, 
Romania is still searching for solutions to its deeper 
ills. It is a society in dire need of modernization, 
burdened with a backward political culture and a 
ruined economy. The challenge to the political class 
is how to overcome the patterns set by its prede- 
cessors, who introduced formal changes while fail- 
ing to serve their constituent public. 

But Romania also needs the help of Western gov- 
ernments, international financial institutions, and 
investors to become part of the modern world. 
Although the West has stressed the need for liber- 
alism and market reform in Romania, its support 
has been more rhetorical than real. The West must 
decide if a stable and prosperous Romania is better 
than a Romania entrenched in poverty and exuding 
an anti-Western attitude. If it believes the former 
outcome is more desirable, it must help Romania 
become more democratic, to undertake economic 
reform, and learn to tolerate ethnic diversity and 
allow the expression of opposition voices. The 
other course is to allow Romania to become a quasi- 
democratic country with little prospect of entering 
the European community of nations. | 
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arring unforeseen threats to Europe, America’s 
influence over the continent's security faces 
steady erosion in the coming decade. The 
administration of President George W. Bush will 
have to decide how to cope with this reality. Should 
America wage a rearguard struggle for historical pri- 
macy in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization? Or 
should Washington boldly trade near-term manage- 
ment for long-term leadership of a more balanced 
relationship with the European Union as it begins 
to create its own military capability? Either way, the 
transatlantic relationship is destined to become more 
equal, with Europe gaining greater political influ- 
ence and operational control over its own security. 
More equitable sharing of responsibilities signifies 
not only stronger ties between NATO and the EU, but 
also lasting vitality for the transatlantic alliance. 
NATO achieved some of its greatest post—cold war 
successes as an alliance in the 1990s when it began 
operations in the Balkans, created institutional links 
to former enemies and previously neutral states, 
and enlarged its membership. Now, with notable 
hesitance, the United States is moving to accom- 
modate European integration in the fields of secu- 
rity and defense. Bringing NATO and the EU together 
remains the last and toughest post—cold war task. 
Yet, to reach a new transatlantic bargain, the Bush 
team of Secretary of State Colin Powell, Secretary of 
Defense Donald Rumsfeld, and national security 
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adviser Condoleezza Rice first needs to show its 
clear support for the EU's goal to create a European 
“identity” in the fields of security and defense— 
generally called Esp1 or the European Security and 
Defense Identity—that reflects the emergence of an 
EU military capability complementary to, but auton- 
omous of, NATO. Second, Washington and its Euro- 
pean counterparts must also concentrate on the 
policing and nonmilitary capabilities of espi. Third, 
perennial American concerns about command and 
control during the planning and execution of mili- 
tary missions must consider Europe's growing com- 
petence in these areas. 

The United States remains reticent about sharing 
influence in transatlantic decision making. When 
Europe has moved to strengthen its collective capa- 
bilities, as it did at EU summits in 1999 and 2000, 
Washington's main reaction has been to issue warn- 
ings against undermining NATO. In December 2000 
United States Defense Secretary William Cohen 
warned his NATO counterparts that if the Eu did not 
tread carefully in its defense aspirations, NATO could 
become a “relic of the past.” Indeed, at NATO's min- 
isterial meeting that December, efforts to build a 
bridge to the Eu failed. Given previous American 
presidential transitions, a protracted policy review 
would invite growing uncertainty amid ongoing 
change on both sides of-the Atlantic. Hence, Amer- 
ica can have a strong relationship with.a strong 
Europe if the Bush administration retakes the ini- 
tiative in transatlantic relations. 


SHAPING THE EU DEFENSE IDENTITY 
The European Union has declared it will build a 


` military capability that can operate both inside and 
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outside NATO. As one German diplomat said, “We are 
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not asking for a free lunch. We will help pay for the 
lunch. However, we also intend to have more say in 
ordering the lunch.” France, a NATO ally long trou- 
bled by what it terms America’s benign hegemony, 
has called for a counterbalance to a unipolar world 
of United States primacy. At the end of 1998, along- 
side France, Britain took an unprecedented step 
toward its continental Eu partners and declared that 
Europe requires its own independent military capa- 
bility. Subsequently, a strong consensus emerged for 
establishing an autonomous military capability. 

Nevertheless, as the dominant partner the United 
States bears responsibility for proposing a more bal- 
anced relationship consistent with American inter- 
ests. Serious approaches will focus on broad 
transatlantic interests while making room for Euro- 
pean-proposed and -executed solutions to crises 
such as extended security management in the 
Balkans. Europe’s deep economic integration and its 
recovering economy provide the foundation to coa- 
lesce a European military capability by 2003. 
Needed at the transatlantic level is genuine two-way 
trust: a shared belief in the premise that an EU 
defense capability—with its details still unfolding— 
will strengthen Nato and not destroy it. What 
Europe wants to gain by building its own defense 
capabilities was captured by French Defense Min- 
ister Alain Richard during a February 2000 address 
in Washington: “We want the Europeans to be able 
to put out fires in their own backyards.” An Fu-led 
defense capability will not threaten American lead- 
ership in Europe or America’s global position. 
Moreover, a greater role for Europe in European 
regional affairs will enhance America’s strategic flex- 

` ibility to better meet its global commitments, an 
interest shared by all transatlantic allies. 

Despite these mutual concerns, the reality of the 
EUS immediate agenda—which besides developing 4 
defense capability also includes solidifying the 
foothold of the European Monetary Union, institu- 
tional reforms, and enlargement negotiations all 
within the next two or three years—undoubtedly 
will continue to dampen defense investment. 
Another brake on defense budgets across Europe is 
physical peace and security, which is overshadowed 
by economic insecurity even in the most prosperous 
countries. Unemployment, while inching down, is 
still high. Economic forecasts, although brighter, 
have yet to affect the mass public. Consequently, 
European governments encounter difficulty in 
increasing defense spending. A few European 
defense budgets have shown slight increases, but 
most remain flat or in decline. Meeting NATO and EU 


military goals for deployability, sustainability, inter- 
operability, flexibility, mobility, survivability, and 
lethality require bigger national budgets and more 
collaborative European investment in defense. In the 
absence of a major threat, however, European politi- 
cians most likely will not argue before their voters 
about the need to increase defense resources. (Which 
nondefense programs should be cut? What taxes 
should be raised?) Without bold action, Europe’s 
dependence on the United States could grow rather 
than decrease. To avert this fate, European defense 
investment must continue to recover. Only then will 
the Eu be better positioned to work with the United 
States and attain the more balanced sharing of 
responsibilities and decision making it seeks. 


BUILDING A EUROPEAN DEFENSE FORCE 

The Western European Union (wEU), created in 
1948 but soon sidelined by NATO, was revived in 
1984 and renewed its efforts to forge a “European 
identity” in the arenas of security and defense. The 
WEU developed this concept, referred to as the ESDI, 
throughout the 1980s and 1990s. In 1999 the more 
powerful and inclusive Eu decided to take over the 
WEU. It quickly began to implement an ambitious 
goal of constituting a rapid reaction force of up to 
60,000 troops by 2003—to be deployed within 60 
days and kept deployed for at least one year to per- 
form the full range of so-called Petersberg tasks. 
(These tasks refer to a 1992 weu decision to prepare 
for carrying out humanitarian and rescue missions; 


' peacekeeping duties; and tasks of combat forces in 


crisis management, including peacemaking.) 

The Eu currently envisions adopting previously 
developed plans from the weu and establishing 
well-trained forces with a capacity to rotate troops, 
typically every six months. Because forces require 
support and must be rotated in and out of opera- 
tions, the overall force commitment of the Eu will 
include a reserve structure of between 150,000 and 
200,000 additional combat-ready troops, including 
support personnel. Petersberg tasks identify broad 
mission categories identical to NATO missions, and 
WEU operational doctrine already follows Nato doc- 
trine to allow interoperability and training simplic- 
ity. After working closely with Nato through late 
2000 to assess force requirements, the EU met in 
November 2000 and concluded its startup plans for 
the EU force. The Eu agreed to create a pool of 
100,000 troops, 400 aircraft, and 100 ships to be 
used as the basis for its rapid reaction force. 

To meet their goal, EU members have created 
interim political-military staffs to review existing 


agreements between NATO and the wEU on consul- 
tation and on the use of NATO assets and capabili- 
ties. Since 1992 the weu has been an incubator for 
ESDI and for building a bridge between NATO and the 
EU. WEU members have crafted internal staff proce- 
dures for operations in times of crisis, along with 
generic operational plans and rules of engagement. 
Furthermore, wEU operations‘in Albania and Croa- 
tia—police assistance and mine clearing, respec- 
tively—have netted difficult lessons in postconflict 
peace management. 

New Eu staffs are scrutinizing these agreements, 
procedures, and lessons from the weEu and are 
expected to use some of them to jump-start a future 
EU capability. Beyond these actions, the EU has main- 
tained solid political momentum toward its declared 
force-goal for 2003. Although some experts, such as 
former NATO military chief General Klaus Naumann, 
have said that the EU cannot meet it, the Eu is thus 
far on track and United 
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40,000 peacekeeping troops for NATO's operations 
in Kosovo. As a result, European allies needed to 
rely on American command structures, and there- 
fore American political priorities, for peace imple- 
mentation. European air forces could contribute 
little to the precision bombing and night mission 
packages of the Kosovo air campaign, and they 
remained dependent on United States aerial refuel- 
ing and airborne command and control. Indeed, 
contrary to the initial American concerns over 
European independence, Eu states will remain mil- 
itarily dependent on NaTo and America for high-end 
operations. The most damaging scenario would be a 
hollow Eu capability, one unable to perform the 
most basic of Petersberg missions on its own. 

For its part, Washington needs to delineate its 
vision of a future transatlantic relationship and not 
surrender political initiative to the EU. Throughout 
the painstaking 13-year history of the Esp1 initiative, 

official United States 








States plans should be 
premised on EU success. 

NATO members agreed 
in 1996 to avoid dupli- 
cating NATO structures as 
European security capabilities evolved toward “sep- 
arable, but not separate” institutional arrangements 
and military assets. The Eu has also concluded that 
the capabilities of national headquarters and ad hoc 
multinational headquarters remain inferior substi- 
tutes to “borrowing” NATO headquarters to run EU- 
led operations. On this point agreement exists. 
However, at the strategic political-military level, 
NATO and the United States have acknowledged the 
need to accommodate some EU institutions to man- 
age security and defense policy and to oversee oper- 
ational undertakings. The Eu will be able to 
interface with NATO staffs and to run operations 
under a corresponding military committee and 
international military staff of its own. Beyond this, 
however, NATO's failure to achieve a consensus on 
command sharing at its December 2000 ministerial 
meeting indicates that considerable work remains 
to avoid unnecessary duplication. 

EU members anticipate that an autonomous secu- 
rity institution, defense policy, and military capa- 
bility, supported by the political and economic 
power of 15 states, including two nuclear powers, 
comprising 350 million people and nearly an $8- 
trillion economy, will exert greater influence over 
transatlantic security matters. Yet they also know 
that with a collective 2 million people under arms 
in FU countries, Europeans have barely furnished 





support has been cou- 


The United States remains reticent about sharing pled with transparent 
influence in transatlantic decision making. 


unofficial doubt and a 
clear preference for the 
status quo arrangement 
in NATO. Current American policy toward ESDI 
reflects several fundamental points. First, EU defense 
policy must not decouple the transatlantic security 
relationship as embodied in NATO. Second, EU capa- 
bilities and institutional structures must not dupli- 
cate NATO, especially as European defense budgets 
stagnate or decline. Third, the EU must avoid dis- 
crimination against the United States, Iceland, Nor- 
way, Turkey, Canada, Poland, Hungary, and the 
Czech Republic, all members of naro but not the 
EU. Finally, basing its rationale on the collective 
defense obligations in NATO, the United States con- 
tinues (albeit with less force) to insist on a “right of 
first refusal” in NATO before the EU can consider 
undertaking a Petersberg-type operation. It is diffi- 
cult to see how this policy can endure if Europe is 
to enjoy a political role of its own in security affairs. 
But for now, the debate has been deferred. 
European leaders stress NATO “involvement” in EU 
decision making rather than accepting the current 
Washington formula of NATO “approving” EU-run 
military operations. Indeed, the European language 
invites confusion on its intent. In June 1999, the EU 
decided “to develop an autonomous capacity to take 
decisions and, where NATO as a whole is not 
engaged, to launch. and conduct Eu-led military 
operations in response to international crises.” It 
remains too early to see the full scope of what 
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embodies the Ev’s decision on the ground—either 
the wherewithal to operate completely independent 
from NATO assets and capabilities, or something less. 
However, although the Eu may eventually have its 
own capabilities, it will probably be satisfied to 
achieve its 2003 goal by relying on NATO support. 
This indication was evident in the Ev’s proposal, 
rejected by NATO in December 2000, to share in 
NATO's force-planning process and database. How 
quickly the EU moves toward complete indepen- 
dence hinges on the relationship it develops with 
the United States and NATO. 

Another concern about recent EU initiatives 
focuses on political ambitions for Espi, which may fail 
to generate bona fide military capabilities and lead to 
false expectations for European crisis response. The 
EUS failure in the 1992 Bosnian quagmire underscores 
this concern. If Europe’s real military capability con- 
tinues its drift into obsolescence—whether for crisis 
response or collective defense—a two-tier structure 
will emerge. Europe will then provide only low- 
tech, highly vulnerable forces, with the United 
States providing high-tech, less vulnerable forces. 
NATO forces would soon divide, described by Nato 
Secretary General Lord George Robertson as a 
bleeding class (European) and a precision class 
(American). Avoiding that fate depends on Europe's 
resolve to produce more defense resources. Euro- 
pean military chiefs speak realistically of beginning 
with “Petersberg-lite” operations, that is, battalions 
and brigades rather than corps and divisions. Larger 
operations would indicate risks to the collective 
interests of NATO and would therefore require a 
NATO, not an EU, operation. The continuing poten- 
tial for such missions feeds operational as well as 
political cohesion across the Atlantic. The EU's early 
focus on more limited missions allows cohesion to 
be sustained in NATO—an enduring objective on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 


POLICING AND NONMILITARY CAPABILITIES 
Resolving crises in Europe’s backyard means not 
only providing a short-term military response but 
also reestablishing basic government functions, 
especially public order and safety. Rebuilding police 
capability, which is usually destroyed in intrastate 
conflicts, requires international help, initially to 
oversee public security and complement military 
forces and later to organize and train a new indige- 
nous police force. Although the challenge is diffi- 
cult, without public security a crisis will smolder, 
ready to reignite at the first provocation. Public 
security is one of the most important and most 


often neglected aspects of crisis management and 
regional security. Many EU members have exem- 
plary national police forces with a wealth of expe- 
rience in a full range of law-enforcement activities, 
as well as coordination across borders. This repre- 
sents the best reservoir of capabilities to fill a cru- 
cial void. The Eu has agreed in principle to create a 
5,000-person multinational police force. How such 
a multinational police force would actually work 
alongside the military in Eu crisis response opera- 
tions is unclear. 

Civilian crisis response is also a stated EU goal, 
often lost in the shadow of fielding military reaction 
forces. The European Council in December 1999 
called for the establishment of a “nonmilitary crisis 
management mechanism” to “coordinate and make 
more effective the various civilian means and 
resources at the disposal of the Union and Member 
States,” Europe thus has signaled its intention to 
provide a fast-organizing, readily deployable civil 
administration that includes judicial components, 
peace settlement observers, and, most important, 
multinational police units to enforce peace, train 
local officials, and reestablish government. 

The Eu is already moving toward this objective 
with the creation of a civilian Rapid Reaction Facil- 
ity. This operation will organize resources along the 
lines of NATO's force-planning review process, which 
identifies personnel, equipment, and members’ 
resources to fulfill requirements for military con- 
tingencies. An EU pledging process would catalog 
deployable resources from the civilian sector, such 
as police, judges, customs officials, and other skilled 
personnel and agencies aimed at strengthening or 
reconstructing the civil services of government. 
Experience in Bosnia and Kosovo demonstrates that 
reestablishing civil government functions is the 
most underserved part of crisis management. 

Under natTo’s Civil Emergency Planning struc- 
tures, EU members of NATO already catalog a com- 
prehensive array of civil resources for the support 
of military and humanitarian operations, including 
aircraft, ships, pipelines, and surface transports, as 
well as telecommunications, materials, and exper- 
tise. Many of these resources support military and 
nonmilitary contingencies, which means that the 
EU's Rapid Reaction Facility must initiate coordina- 
tion with NATO agencies in the near future. 

The civil operational capability most needed— 
multinational police forces—currently receives the 
least international support in the Balkans. First, post- 
conflict public order, or policing, has only recently 
been recognized as an essential conflict-resolution 


task and still lacks infrastructure and public recog- 
nition. Many decision makers have'yet to perceive 
the vast difference between the military and police 
professions and: why they are not interchangeable. 
Second, while select military units are usually held 
ready for contingencies, police are always actively 
engaged in communities and-are not organized or 
available for international duty. A third problem is 
that police assembled from different countries bring 
different doctrines (for example, search procedures), 
making it difficult to enforce law and order with uni- 
versal application. When officers are recruited from 

_communities, few can be freed up for international 
duty. However, many EU states have national police 
structures as well as local constabularies, suggesting 
both the expertise and organization to better address 
the challenges of multinational policing. Still, with- 
out an established pool (or even database) and con- 
tingency plans for short-notice deployments, the EU 
will fall short in this critical task. 

If an EU mobilization base for multinational 
police can be established, the next task will ben to 
conduct training and 
exercises so that police 
are prepared for required 
tasks. Current qualifica- 
tions are only that candi- 
dates speak English, 
drive, and have some 
years of police experience (the reality of supply and 
demand has reduced experience levels from eight 
to three years). Additionally some countries 
(notably the United Kingdom) do not arm police, a 
considerable constraint in public-security police 
work because unarmed officers are trained and 
operate much differently than, and do not work 
well with, their armed counterparts. Because the 
United Nations operations generally pay police 
higher salaries than they receive at home, some 
police are merely the well connected, loathe to 
serve beyond the comfort of police headquarters. 

The Eu brings a wealth of potential to this trou- 
bling picture, and has faced its own tough crucibles 
in the Bosnian city of Mostar and in the ongoing 
Multinational Police Advisory Element in Albania. 
Still, EU countries have thus far been unable to 
deploy their promised number of police in Kosovo. 
One solution lies in establishing a nongovernmen- 
tal organization or a contractor to recruit, train, and 
deploy former military and police personnel In 
effect, this would create a professional core of inter- 
national police, much more readily available and 
better trained for the tasks they will have to perform. 





An Eu-led defense capability will not threaten 
American leadership in Europe 
or America’s global position. 
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GETTING IT RIGHT AT THE TOP 

Successful Eu military or nonmilitary operations 
will require filling an obvious void at the top of Euro- 
pean command and control, given the long reliance 
on NATO'S integrated command structure. ”Europe” 
as a strategic military operator will be a totally new 
undertaking. The biggest gaps will occur at the oper- 
ational-strategic level, where Europe is just now 
establishing an initial military structure of about 100 
personnel, and at the highest political-military level, 
where effective and timely multinational decisions 
must be made. The Eu has no experience in these 
competencies, which understandably require con- 
siderable attention and resources to develop exper- 
tise. The slow-moving bureaucracy and deep 
legalistic culture on which the Eu is founded are 
unlikely models for overseeing rapid crisis response, 
especially military operations. The Eu cannot treat 
these differences lightly as it designs decision-mak- 
ing and advisory bodies for its Common Foreign and 
Security Policy (the treaty-based Eu agreement that 

will provide the political 
‘and diplomatic basis for 
a common defense capa- 
bility in the military 
realm). Absent an accom- 
` modation with NATO, 
considerable investment 
will be necessary for 
command and control, as well as for modern com- 
munications and computer equipment. 

The new Eu crisis-management apparatus must 
also include arrangements to synchronize exter- 
nally, especially with NATO crisis-response mecha- 
nisms. NATO not only has the highest level of 
expertise and experience in crisis management, but 
it is also the EU's bridge to the United States in this 
arena. Treated lightly, the Eu’s link to the organiza- 
tion that codifies American presence and involve- 
ment in Europe will never become an adequate 
conduit for transatlantic actions led by the Eu and 
supported by the United States. Politically, the EU 
began building the link to NATO with the wise 
appointment of former NATO Secretary General 
Javier Solana as the EUs first high representative for 
common foreign and security policy. However, it 
remains to be seen how this role and those of the 
other members of the new “troika”—the EU Com- 
mission’s Director General for External Affairs Chris 
Patton and the rotating foreign minister of the cur- 
rent presidency country—will work together. The 
EU will need a single, unwavering approach as it 
builds political and institutional ties to NATO. 
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Although deployment and sustainability of any 
significant force under the Eu will depend on NATO 
for some time, EU members already have the requi- 
site military resources to assemble an independent 
force. At the tactical level—that is, army corps and 
equivalent naval/air forces and below—there is little 
if any difference in the quality of European reaction 
forces available to either the Eu or Nato. In fact, the 
best European forces are roughly equal to American 
forces in training, and Europe’ first-line tanks and 
fighter aircraft are as lethal and potent as their Amer- 
ican counterparts. The difference, starkly evident in 
Kosovo, lies in secure communications and data- 
transfer technologies, precision all-weather capabil- 
ities, intelligence expertise, and logistics capabilities 
that only the United States invests in at the necessary 
levels to maintain high-tech operations over long dis- 
tances. All these capabilities are found mainly at the 
strategic operational level—a level at which Euro- 
peans have not needed to invest until now. Unfortu- 

‘nately, Europe’s strategic prospects remain gloomy 
because of poorly funded defense research and devel- 
opment and especially procurement. 

In the near term, the Eu will rely on Nato to fill 
its need for operational, headquarters. Drawing on 
WEU work, the Eu has three options in selecting its 
strategic and operational headquarters: use of 
national, multinational, or NATO headquarters. Yet 
selection of a commander and a headquarters will 
always be difficult and politically sensitive. In 1996 


the United States—~French confrontation over the - 


nationality of the Allied Forces South (AFSOUTH) 
NATO commander caused a deep rift and ultimate 
French retreat from closer ties to NATO’s military 
structure. The United States argument for main- 
taining AFSOUTH hinged partly on concern over a 
lack of European command experience and the 
still-unproved concept of EsDI. Due to the AFSOUTH 
debate, American concern lingers regarding the EUs 
stewardship in a future crisis. 

The long-term solution is for European flag offi- 
cers and staffs to gain experience as operational and 
strategic combatant commanders. Europe's best gen- 
erals and admirals currently become chiefs of their 
respective nations’ armed forces, positions focused 
on administration, training, and the provision of 
resources rather than operational missions in the 
field. This is changing, however, with promising 
European commanders assuming combat commands 
in Bosnia and Kosovo. In these roles, Europe is nur- 
turing its future capacity to command in the field. 

Duplicating NATO command structures and head- 
quarters, however, would be damaging to the 


transatlantic relationship for the Eu. Fortunately 
there appears to be no appetite for doing so, despite 
the present NATO-Eu failure to agree on a shared 
force-planning arrangement. A key reason for keep- 
ing the allies as one, up and down the chain of 
command, is the close trust that has emerged at the 
working level inside NATO's integrated military struc- 
ture. The challenge already faced by NATO's new, 
smaller command structure is to bring officers of 
new members and partners—including Russia— 
into its headquarters alongside those of current 
members for the long-term sustainability of multi- 
national military planning and socialization. This 
will be especially true for NATO partner countries that 
aspire to membership but also want to contribute to 
the Eu force to enhance their membership prospects 
in that institution. If promising future European 
commanders see their most beneficial career path to 
be through a European-only command structure, 
and American officers view European assignments 
less favorably than postings in the United States, 
Middle East, or South Korea, the rich transatlantic 
bonds and trust among military leaders will atrophy. 


WHEN WOULD THE EU ACT ALONE? - 

American proposals for a decision-making struc- 
ture that grants NATO a political “right of first refusal” 
aim to ensure NATO's primacy whenever and wher- 
ever the allies determine that their collective inter- 
ests are threatened. It clarifies the planning and 
resource requirements for both organizations while 
allowing engagement in security affairs to overlap 
where appropriate. It also allows a case-by-case 
determination of when transatlantic interests are at 
sufficient risk that NATO is the right choice. Potential 
adversaries will also have to consider the risks of fac- 
ing the full determination of all Nato allies whenever 
they threaten European security. Europe has demon- 
strated its willingness to accommodate the United 
States on this issue, although significant differences 
remain among EU countries. This EU position under- 
scores the transatlantic link that all Nato and EU 
members want to remain relevant. In any case, NATO 
will be the more seasoned organization. With the 
United States maintaining roughly 95,000 troops in 
Europe and remaining the dominant force for power 
projection and high-end crisis management, it legit- 
imately deserves a right of first refusal. 

However, Washington and non-EU members 
would do well not to seek a showdown on a formal 
agreement for this right, a move that could become 
its own crisis in transatlantic ties. Indeed, Turkey's 
adamant insistence on this issue led to a collapse of 


NATO consensus on command-sharing and planning 
arrangements with the £u in December 2000. A 
NATO “review clause” points to the best compro- 
mise. No serious European crisis scenario—partic- 
ularly one that would’see 60,000 troops deployed 
within 60 days—can envision omitting NATO (NATO- 
led operations in Bosnia and Kosovo witnessed 
smaller deployments). Moreover, given the time- 
lines, constant dialogue, and transparency that 
attend transatlantic deliberations—to say nothing 
of the confidence born of this historic alliance— 
Europe cannot conceivably choose to act outside 
NATO against the will of the United States. Finally, 
the United States must appreciate Europe’s declared 
goal in this context. The EU cannot achieve its uni- 
versally declared aim of an autonomous military 
capability if it cannot be deployed without prior 
United States political consent. As the leader, the 
United States does not need a paper agreement on 
this from its closest allies. Furthermore, if transat- 
lantic relations deteriorate to the point of relying on 
a NATO refusal clause, calling on such a “right” 
would be pointless anyway. 

Experience suggests that a NATO or EU response 
should not be an either/or choice. Precedent based 
on operational experiences in the Balkans calls for 
another strategic model, one with a NATO response 
or preventive mission, followed by a coordinated, 
situation-dependent handoff to Eu leadership over 
civil and military operations. This is an attractive 
option because the Ev already is the principal insti- 
tution for managing postconflict reconstruction 
through nonmilitary means. It also makes more 
sense strategically for the United States to shift to 
regional decision makers the responsibility for long- 
term resolution of the root causes of a crisis. Expe- 
rience underscores the reassurance of American 
engagement, not the rationale for quick United 
States disengagement. Rather, a NATO-to-EU transi- 
tion should be seen as returning the United States to 
its leadership responsibilities in protecting common 
interests against larger and more distant threats. 

As the EU's capacity to manage security matters 
grows and its portfolio of defense policy unfolds, EU 
policymakers must be careful not to enter situations 
that encumber its forces and unintentionally com- 
mit the United States. Such outcomes portend dire 
consequences for both the Eu and Nato. A dilemma 
would result, for example, if a terrorist attack 
occurred against an EU operation not involving the 
United States, thereby triggering a commitment to 
collective defense, as guaranteed under Article 5 of 
the NATO treaty. The assertion that EU membership 
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means a collective defense commitment from other 
members, made by EU Commissioner Romano 
Prodi in Riga, Latvia on February 10, 2000, con- 
fuses the future mission for a regional autonomous 
EU defense capability with that of Nato. If this state- 
ment truly illustrates future EU missions, has the 
United States already found itself trapped into back- 
door security guarantees to non-NATO members or 
military adventures? 

As the Eu defense policy evolves and the EU con- 
fers with NATO on sharing security tasks, the EU 
should: give non-EU NATO countries and other poten- 
tial contributors an opportunity to clarify, on a case- 
by-case basis, how they interpret the collective 
defense implications of the NATO treaty for Eu-led 
security operations. Both the EU and NATO must 
understand all such positions before undertaking 
collective action that under some scenarios might 
trigger an Article 5 situation and a NATO response. 
Moreover, the EU needs to welcome the participa- 
tion of a broad network of contributors for its oper- 
ations. In principle, this requires more expansive 
and imaginative military planning and a far more 
flexible and competent military staff. EU operational 
objectives and strategic goals need to account for 
the aims of non-EU participants—including NATO 
members, Partnership for Peace nations (comprised 
of former Warsaw Pact countries, former Soviet 
republics, and former neutral European states), and 
the several North African and Middle Eastern coun- 
tries that make up the non-NATO Mediterranean 
Dialogue states. These nations possess considerable 
potential to contribute to military or nonmilitary 
missions. Based on recent NATO operations, most 
potential contributors already grasp NATO (and 
therefore WEU/EU) operational concepts and proce- 
dures. However, the EU should work with NATO on 
programs with non-EU and non-NATO members to 
avoid duplication of outreach programs such as 
NATO's highly successful Partnership for Peace 
(pFP)—a practical cooperative security framework 
between NATO and individual PFP? states involving 
defense, operational, and budget planning, military 
exercises, and civil emergency operations. 

In anticipation of Eu-led operations, the NATO-EU 
ties under construction must include a direct, reg- 
ular, and unencumbered consultative link between 
the NATO secretary general and the £u high repre- 
sentative for Common Foreign and Security Policy. 
Put simply, they need to meet without bureaucratic 
preparations, a heavy entourage, or mandatory 
press releases. High-level NATO-EU consultation 
must become routine and imbued with sufficient 
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openness so that all allies, especially the so-called 
smaller powers, remain reassured that they need not 
seek its resolution on their own if a security chal- 
lenge arises, as Italy did in 1997 with Operation 
Alba in Albania. Such a process would allow the 
NATO secretary general to provide timely communi- 
cations to non-EU NATO members on the security 
implications of specific operations. 

NATO also needs to shed more of its cold war tra- 
ditions and do so with confidence in a new system 
of transatlantic security cooperation. The United 
States should consider endorsing the adaptation, at 
some agreed point, of the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Europe (SACEUR) to a rotating command 
arrangement, alternating between an American and 
a European general. To ensure operational effec- 
tiveness, the rotating European SACEUR should 
come from the top two or three European countries 
that contribute the most troops to the integrated 
NATO force and defense-planning processes. In 
return, the allies—especially the United States— 
need to consider an alternative rotation that secures 
a regular position of a non-EU member-state NATO 
secretary general. 


A NEW DIRECTION 

Failure by the United States and its allies to solid- 
ify greater mutual trust and find compromise on 
respective aims for transatlantic security would 
entail staggering costs. It is time for a summit to 
renew the transatlantic commitment by defining a 


new, more equal balance of influence over transat- 
lantic affairs. America need not fear that outcome; 
indeed it hearkens to the bold vision America cre- 
ated with its allies at NATO's conception. The United 
States must lead in defining a new direction by wel- , 
coming the added power of the Eu. Should the Bush 
administration not take these bold steps, tensions 
and reproach will lead to extraordinary pressure on 
transatlantic ties as Europe seeks to fulfill its destiny. 
As a result, the common transatlantic bond in NATO 
will weaken and become less useful as a conduit for 
important policy issues, particularly in crises. 

This weakening of the transatlantic link offers 
potentially hostile actors inside and outside Europe 
the chance to exploit this fraying, which would fur- 
ther the objective of antagonistic states or non- 
governmental entities to decouple the United States 
from its long-standing allies. If multipolar global 
dynamics truly emerge, it becomes even more 
essential for the United States and its historic Euro- 
pean allies to work together effectively. Washington 
can find reassurance in a harmonious, supportive 
relationship with its greatest allies as the United 
States provides leadership in an increasingly turbu- 
lent world. In turn, the EU can emerge as a security 
actor behind the assurance of genuine American 
support and NATO reassurance in its role as a new 
regional power, assuming increased responsibilities 
for crisis-response missions. Failure to revitalize the 
transatlantic relationship will leave Europe with less 
direction and more uncertainty about its future. ll 
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From Voting to Violence: 
Democratization and Nationalist Conflict 

By Jack Snyder. New York: W. W. Norton, 2000. 320 
pp., $29.95, cloth; $16.95, paper. 


IN RECENT YEARS a proposition about international 
relations has gathered considerable force: democratic 
states do not go to war against other democratic 
states. This generalization is rooted in the work of the 
nineteenth-century German philosopher Immanuel 
Kant. A number of American political scientists, most 
notably Michael Doyle, Bruce Russett, and John 
Owen, have attempted to rigorously test this propo- 
sition. All three have argued that their investigations 
have led them to conclude that the statement is both 
durable and robust. However, other scholars, espe- 
cially Joanne Gowa, Henry Farber, Christopher 
Layne, and Ido Oren, have cast considerable doubt 
on their findings, suggesting that the evidence is 
empirically flawed and subjective. Despite this vigor- 
ous academic debate about the merits of the “demo- 
cratic peace” argument, policymakers, including 
President Bill Clinton, seized on it as a yardstick for 
policy formulation. Although not always adhered to 
in practice, the promotion of democratic govern- 
ments on a global basis was one of the stated goals of 
his two terms in office. 

Consolidated democracies share many charac- 
teristics: firm civilian control over the military, leg- 
islative oversight of the executive, and an informed 
citizenry—all of which may inhibit the prospects of 
easy resort to war against another democratic state. 
However, as Jack Snyder cogently argues in From 
Voting to Violence, both civil and interstate war may 
result during a period of rapid and dramatic transi- 
tion from authoritarian to democratic rule. 

The logic of his argument is clear. Snyder con- 
tends that this outcome is likely because the abrupt 
opening of a closed political system creates space for 
unscrupulous political entrepreneurs to exploit the 
conditions of free speech. Unlike in established 
democracies, few if any institutions such as civic 
associations, national electoral commissions, and 
professional organizations are available to mediate 
and temper political conduct. Additionally, press 
norms are frequently weak or nonexistent. Politi- 
cians can thus easily resort to demagogic, hyper- 
nationalist appeals to solidify their political base and 
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build populist legitimacy. This institutional deficit, 
combined with weak norms of political discourse, 
allows individuals to engage in appeals based on 
partial and perverse readings of the historical record. 
Consequently, minority groups in polyethnic soci- 
eties can be easily demonized and scapegoated. 
These political machinations frequently ignite polit- 
ical passions and inflame otherwise stable if not 
congenial relations among various ethnic groups. 
Worse, political entrepreneurs are frequently not 
content with fomenting internal discord in pursuit 
of their parochial aims. They also stoke long-held 
but dormant irredentist claims and attempt to divert 
attention from domestic policy failures. 

Through a set of succinct case studies ranging 
from ‘the Balkans to Rwanda, Snyder shows how 
weak democratic norms and limited institutional 
constraints allowed political opportunists to stoke 
the fires of ethnic nationalism and civil violence. He 
also depicts how states as diverse as Malaysia and 
South Africa limited the prospects of ethnic vio- 
lence through careful, calibrated limits on free 
speech, the gradual opening up of the political sys- 
tem, and the building of robust institutions. 

Snyder's argument will cause acute displeasure 
to those who remain wedded to the immediate dis- 
mantling of authoritarian regimes and the rapid dis- 
persion of democracy globally. They may accuse 
Snyder of boosting a deeply conservative agenda 
under the guise of social science. But such criticism 
would miss the significance of this work. Snyders 
argument is expressly not antidemocratic. Instead, 
he is contending that in the zeal to promote democ- 
racy, its advocates may produce unintended and 
potentially dangerous and sanguinary outcomes. 

Critics may also question the evidentiary basis of 
his argument, contending that Snyder has relied on 
too small a universe of cases. This criticism may 
have some validity despite the carefully configured 
case studies that support his hypothesis. Addition- 
ally, his discussion of Sri Lanka does little to pro- 
vide a good test of his central hypothesis. Sri 
Lanka's ethnic tragedy was the direct consequence 
of the perversion of colonially bequeathed demo- 
cratic political institutions and political norms and 
not the result of an abrupt transition to democracy. 
That said, it would be inappropriate to dismiss his 
preliminary and clearly articulated findings. His 
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` critics might instead wish to test his contention in 
a wider array of cases. The strength or the weakness _ 


of this argument could have important conse- 
quences for fashioning strategies ‘for the promotion 
of: global demoed, 

i Sumit Ganguly 
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Serpent in the Bosom:. © “t 7. 


The Rise and Fall of Slobodaù Milosevic a 
By Lenard J. Cohen. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, ` 
2000: 276 pp.» $35. f i . 


WHo Is SLOBODAN Mio ‘The abel site ave: 


been so easily applied—thug, butcher, dictator— 
may suffice for the op-ed pages’arid the newsweek- 


lies, but, ‘like. all labels, they. shadow the truth. A 


Lenard Cohen's Serpent in the Bosom is an attempt to 
set aside the labels—but not the ethical failings they 
capture—to broadly sketch a portrait of the man 
who has overseen the destruction of Yugoslavia. 
What emerges is an enigma. There is Milosevic 
as devoted spouse and caring parent; Milosevic the 
committed apparatchik content with an ungilded 
lifestyle; Milosevic the free-market disciple.who 
wants to invigorate Tito’s socialist experiment; Milo- 
sevic the democratically elected leader of his coun- 
try. But then there is the Milosevic who discarded 
friends when politically expedient, who cast aside 


Tito’s national unity project when he saw the power ` 


in Serb nationalism, and: who now stands accused 
as a war criminal: 
Cohen teases.out these aspects of. Milosevic by 
drawing on a wide range of writings that includes 
the observations of former political allies, current 
political enemies, and the members of the interna- 
tional community who.negotiated with him during 


the long years of war brought on by Milosevic’s ` 


desire to._preserve a “Greater Serbia” as postwar 
Yugoslavia collapsed.. Cohen also explains and 
examines the political, historical, and social con- 
texts in which Milosevic came to power..The result 
is an understanding of Milosevic that is. detailed 
and nuanced.: 


Serpent in the Bosom—the phrase i is from Milo- , 


sevic’s double-edged’ observation that nationalism. 

is the serpent in the bosom of the Serb people— 
concludes with an assessment of the detailed but 
unnuanced analyses that have guided policymak- 
ers (especially those in the United States) in decid- 
ing how to view. and déal with Milosevic. Cohen 
critically dissects both the Robert Kaplan “ancient 


ethnic hatreds” perspective that guided the Clin- 
ton administration early on and the “they were all 


- happy living together until Milosevic” argument of 


Noel Malcolm that gained an administration audi- 
ence during the Kosovo conflict. Cohen argues that 
these competing and crude distillations miss‘an. 
essential insight: “antagonisms between and among 


‘ethnic communities-are not a primordially condi- 


tioned facet of Balkan societies[: however,] vio- 
lence in the pursuit of politicized ethnic goals has: 
been characteristic of the Balkan region through- 
out at least the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
and is not simply the product of the political ambi- 
tions and pathological behavior of particular lead- 
ers in recent years. In their rush to transform 
Eastern Europe in accordance with ‘global norms; 
the leaders of the international community often 
lose sight of such nonancient but tenacious histor- 
ical legacies.” WW E E 


In this comparative 
study of European 
and American -- 
cultural traditions, 
Kroes identifies 

_ cultural practices - ..|. 

that have mitigated 

l against ethnically `, : 

` rooted divisions |. - 

in the U.S. He 


argues that this L i 

approach has ~~ 

much to offer” 

a Europe where ` 

nationalist and’: ’ 

ethnic'conflicts 
continue to sow terror and destruction. . ` 
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INTERNATIONAL : 


International War Crimes Tribunal 

for the Former‘Yugoslavia 

Jan. 11—Biljana Plavsic, a former president of the Bosnian Serb 
republic, pleads not guilty to 9 counts of genocide and crimes 
against humanity during the 1992-1995 war in Bosnia; 2 days 
ago Plavsic surrendered voluntarily to The Hague tribunal to 
clear her name, according to her lawyers; Plavsic is the 
highest-ranking Bosnian Serb leader held on war crimes 

- charges at the tribunal. Í 


United Nations 

Jan. 3—Ruud Lubbers, former Netherlands prime minister, 
replaces Sadako Ogata of Japan as High Commissioner for 
Refugees; in October 2000 Secretary General Kofi Annan 
appointed Lubbers when Ogata announced his retirement after 
serving in the post for 10 years. 

Jan. 30—The Security Council extends the organization's 13-year 
peacekeeping mission in southern Lebanon for 6 months, but 
reduces its size from 5,800 troops to 4,500; the decision comes 
2 weeks after Secretary General Annan recommended a 
reduction, citing the June 2000 withdrawal of the Israeli army 
from southern Lebanon. 


ALGERIA 

Jan. 19—Islamic rebels kill 11 members of one family in the 
town of Medea, near the capital city of Algiers; yesterday the 
rebels killed 23 shepherds in the same region; at least 60 
people, mostly civilians, have been killed in the past week by 
insurgents fighting for the establishment of an Islamic state. 


ANGOLA ` 

Jan. 26—President José dos Santos replaces Defense Minister , 
João Baptista de Matos with Deputy Defense Minister 
Armando da Cruz Neto; de Matos had served in the post 
since 1992; President dos Santos gives n no explanation for 
the dismissal. : 


(CHINA | 

‘Jan. 23—Five people set themselves on fire, and 1 dies, in 
Beijing’s Tiananmen Square, apparently to protest the 
governments 18-month crackdown on the banned Falun 
Gong spiritual movement; Falun Gong leaders in Hong Kong ` 
deny that the sect is involved, saying their beliefs forbid 
suicide, but sect members staged small protests in the square 
before and after the incident; a Cable News Network crew 
films the self-immolations, but police detain the journalists 
and confiscate a videotape; Falun Gong members often gather 
in the capital in larger numbers around holidays such as the 
Chinese New Year, which is tomorrow. 


Hong Kong 

Jan. 12—Chief Secretary Anson Chan resigns, 18 motiths before 
the end of her term, citing a desire to spend more time with 
her family; many provincial officials believe that Chan, who 
had been appointed head of the province's civil service in 1993 
by the last British governor, was pressured by Beijing to step 
down because of her stance that the region should retain some 
autonomy from the mainland. 
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COLOMBIA 

Jan. 31—President Andrés Pastrana offers a 4-day extension on the 
Switzerland-sized demilitarized zone (DMZ) he ceded in 1998 to 
the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC), the 
countrys largest guerrilla group; Pastrana says the extension will 
allow him to meet with FARC leader Manuel Marulanda to 
restart peace talks, which FARC broke off 2 months ago because 
it believed the government was supporting paramilitary groups; 
over the past week Pastrana has sent tanks and troops toward the 
DMZ and has said that he would retake the zone if FARC does 
not resume negotiations; the group has not yet responded; FARC 
has been accused of using the zone to grow drug crops, stockpile 
weapons, hide kidnap victims, and stage military strikes. 


CONGO 

Jan. 18—The government announces that President Laurent 
Kabila died today from wounds he received 2 days ago when 
he was shot by a bodyguard during an apparent coup attempt 
in the capital of Kinshasa; Joseph Kabila, the president's son, 
has assumed interim control of the government; Kabila took 
power in a 1997 coup that ousted dictator Mobutu Sese Seko. 

Jan. 26—Joseph Kabila is sworn in as president in Kinshasa. 


EGYPT 

Jan. 31—The government signs a contract with Israel to sell $3 
billion in natural gas to the country, beginning in 2002 and 
continuing at least until 2012; the gas deal marks Israel's first 
natural gas purchase and Egypt's first large-scale gas export; 
Israeli power needs are expected to triple in the next decade. 


GERMANY 

Jan. 9—Agriculture Minister Karl-Heinz Funke and Health 
Minister Andrea Fischer resign following public criticism over 
their handling of the countrys first outbreak of bovine 
spongiform encephalapathy, or mad cow disease; Funke had 
disregarded scientists’ warnings that domestic beef may have 
been tainted, and Fischer had made confusing statements about 
beef safety; 80 people in Britain and 2 in France have died from 
the illness, which is contracted after eating affected beef. 


INDIA 

Jan. 31—The International Committee for the Red Cross says that 
more than 50,000 people may have died in the 7.9-magnitude 
earthquake that struck the western region of the country 5 days 
ago; Defense Minister George Fernandes yesterday said that the 
death toll could hit 100,000; UN officials estimate that 
approximately 200,000 people have been left homeless. 


Kashmir 

Jan. 16—Eleven people are killed and 12 others injured when 16 
members of Lashkar-e-Toiba, a Pakistan-based separatist 
militant group, storm the Srinagar airport with grenades and 
automatic weapons; among the dead are 6 militants, 3 police 
officers, and 2 civilians; despite the governments November 
cease-fire declaration, several guerrilla groups have engaged in 

- high-profile attacks in recent weeks, including an assault on 

Red Fort army base, a historic New Delhi site; more than 
30,000 people have died in 11 years of separatist rebellion in 
the disputed territory. 
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IRAN 

Jan. 3—President Mohammad Khatami submits to parliament 5 - 
new cabinet nominees, including former Deputy Culture 
Minister Ahmad Masjed Jamei as the replacement for Culture 
Minister Ataollah Mohajerani, who retired last month under 
pressure from hardliners; Khatami supporters say the reshuffle 
indicates that the reformist president will seek reelection in June. 


IvoRY COAST 

Jan. 9—At least 12 people have been killed in the past 2 days in 
an attempted coup that began when armed groups attacked 
several sites in the capital city of Abidjan and briefly captured 
the state radio and television stations; loyalist forces expelled 
the gunmen yesterday, and the government says it has-arrested 
at least 31 people, including civilians and military personnel; 
government officials believe that members of opposition leader 
Alassane Ouattara’s Rally of the Republicans party may have 
been responsible for the coup attempt; Ouattara’s supporters 
deny the charges; more than 200 people have been killed in 
political fighting since the October 2000 presidential elections. 

Jan. 15—Results from yesterday's parliamentary elections show 
that the Democratic Party of Ivory Coast, which governed for 
nearly 40 years before a December 1999 coup, has won 15 of 
24 contested seats in 3 northern regions; the opposition Rally 
of the Republicans won 4 seats, even though the party had 
boycotted the elections to protest the Supreme Courts October 
decision to ban Ouattara from running because of citizenship 
questions; independent candidates took 5 seats; President 
Gbagbo’s Ivoirian Popular Front retains 96 of parliament's 225 
seats, the Democrats 94, and the Rally 5. 


Kuwait 

Jan. 29—Emir Sheikh Jaber al-Ahmad al-Sabah accepts 
yesterday's resignation of his entire 15-member cabinet, ' 
including that of Prime Minister Saad al-Abdulla al-Sabah, who 
had resigned because of “obstacles and circumstances which 


hinder[ed]” the cabinets work; the ministers will remain in 
their posts until a new cabinet is formed. 


LIBYA 

Jan. 31—After an 84-day, $90-million trial at a specially 
constructed Scottish court in the Netherlands, a 3-judge panel 
sentences Libyan intelligence agent Abdelbaset Ali Mohmed al- 
Megrahi to life in prison after finding him guilty of the mass 
murder of 270 people in the 1988 bombing of Pan Am flight 
103 over Lockerbie, Scotland; codefendant Al Amin Khalifa 
Fhimah, also a Libyan, was found not guilty; Megrahi must 
serve at least 20 years of his sentence before becoming eligible 
for parole; Libyan officials say Megrahi will appeal the ruling. 


NIGERIA 

Jan. 30—President Olusegun Obasanjo fires 10 of his 49 cabinet 
ministers; Obasanjo is expected to name a new team this week, 
which must be confirmed by the senate; the public has been 
highly critical of the performance of the entire cabinet, which 
Obasanjo appointed shortly after he took office in May 1999. 


PHILIPPINES ` 

Jan. 20—Vice President Gloria Macapagal Arroyo is sworn in as 
the country’s 14th president, replacing President Joseph 
Estrada after the Supreme Court declared that the office was 
vacant; yesterday most of Estrada's cabinet resigned, and the 
military withdrew its support of the president; Estrada, who 
was elected in 1998 by an overwhelming majority, had been on 
trial in the Senate on corruption charges, but the trial was 
suspended earlier this week following massive public protests 
and the resignation of all 11 prosecutors when judges barred 
key prosecution evidence; Estrada allegedly took nearly $8 
million in bribes from illegal gambling operators and $2.5 
million in tobacco tax kickbacks. 

Jan. 23—Justice Minister Hernando Perez bars Estrada, his 
family, and some associates from leaving the country, and the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue freezes the ousted presidents bank 
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accounts, which are estimated at $60 million; prosecutors call 
on President Arroyo to set up a special independent court to 
investigate financial corruption charges against Estrada, who 
has yet to formally resign his office. 

Jan. 25—Defense Secretary Orlando Mercado resigns, citing his 
disagreement with President Arroyo’s‘appointment of retired 
General Lisandro Abadia, whom he had investigated 4 years 
ago for discrepancies in military pension funds, as national 
security adviser; the president has not named a replacement 
for the defense post. 


RUSSIA 

Jan. 31—Parliament’s upper house approves a bill granting all 
former presidents immunity from prosecution; the bill, which 
the lower house has already passed, is expected to be signed by 
President Vladimir Putin, whose first official act after former 
President Boris Yeltsin resigned on December 31, 1999 was to 
grant Yeltsin immunity from prosecution; the new bill allows 
parliament to strip immunity in cases of serious crimes; in 
recent months many of Yeltsin's close associates have been 
linked to corruption charges. 


SIERRA LEONE 

Jan. 30—Justice Minister Solomon. Berewa says that a 
presidential election scheduled for February has been 
canceled because of insecurity caused by the country’s 10-year 
civil war between government forces and members of the rebel 
Revolutionary United Front; a parliamentary vote scheduled 
to take place in March is also called off; no new dates for the 
elections are announced. 


SLOVAKIA 

Jan. 2—Defense Minister Pavol Kanis resigns amid allegations of 
corruption regarding the construction of his house; President: 
Rudolf Schuster names Jozef Stank, the ambassador to the 
Czech Republic, to the post. 


SOMALIA 

Jan. 6—At least 9 people are killed and dozens injured in the 
western region of Bakol when approximately 200 members of ` 
the Rahanwein Resistance Army militia ambush a 100-soldier 
convoy escorting new parliament speaker Abdalla Derow Issak 
and other government officials who had been visiting the area; 
the fate of the officials is not known; militia chairman Hassan 
Muhammad Nur has refused to recognize the government of 
President Abdikassim Salad Hassan, who was elected in 
August 2000; since Hassan's election, armed factions have been 
battling the government and each other. 


SRI LANKA l 

Jan. 18—At least 50 soldiers, more than 50 rebels, and at least 1 
civilian have been killed in the past 2 days of fighting near 
Elephant Pass, a northern stronghold of the rebel Liberation 
Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE), according to military officials; at 
least 89 troops are reported wounded; earlier this week 
government troops began an offensive to recapture the pass, 
which was taken by the LTTE in April 2000; despite the LTTE's 
December 24 cease-fire announcement, the government has not 
matched the proposal; more than 60,000 people have died in 
the 18-year conflict between the government and the LTTE. 


TANZANIA 


Zanzibar 

Jan. 30—The opposition Civic United Front (CUF) says at least 
280 people have been killed, including 6 police officers, in 
clashes over the past 3 days between security forces and 
opposition protesters in the semiautonomous islands; CUF 
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officials today said a mass grave of slain protesters has been 
discovered in Pemba, the smaller of the region’s 2 major islands, 
and that police have killed dozens of people attempting to flee 
to Kenya; police deny CUF allegations; opposition supporters 
have been demanding a rerun of elections held in October and 
November, which they say were manipulated in favor of the ` 
governing Revolutionary Party. 


THAILAND 

Jan. 11—Unofficial results from parliamentary elections held 5 
days ago show that the populist Thai Love Thai party, led by 
businessman Thaksin Shinawatra, has won 257 of 500 seats, 
compared with 128 for the ruling Democrat Party, headed by 
Prime Minister Chuan Leekpai; 400 seats were up for election, 
and 100 will be filled proportionally by the percentage of votes 
each party receives; despite earning an absolute majority, 
Thaksin, who will become prime minister, says he will form a 
coalition government; in the past several days, dozens of 
people across the country have been injured in violent protests 
over alleged electoral fraud. _ 


UNITED STATES 

Jan. 17—Pavel Borodin, a close associate of Russian President 
Vladimir Putin and aide to former Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin, is arrested in New York by federal agents on a Swiss 
warrant on financial corruption charges; Borodin, who arrived 
for the inauguration of President-elect George W. Bush, 
allegedly has received $60 million in kickbacks from Swiss 
construction companies. 

Jan. 19—President Bill Clinton formally lifts economic sanctions 
against Yugoslavia, many of which date to 1992; Clinton says 
the move is a show of support for the new, democratically 
elected government of Yugoslav President Vojislav Kostunica; 
Clinton also blacklists 81 members of the previous Yugoslav 
regime, including former President Slobodan Milosevic and his 
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family; blacklisted persons are barred from obtaining US visas 
or conducting financial transactions with American companies. 
Jan. 20—George Walker Bush, former governor of Texas, is 


` inaugurated as the country’s 43d president in Washington, DC. ` 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Kosovo 

Jan. 31—At least 20 NATO peacekeepers and 34 civilians have 
been injured in ethnic riots over the past 3 days in the city of 
Kosovska Mitrovica, which is divided into Albanian and Serb | 
sectors; the latest fighting began after Serbs allegedly killed 1 
ethnic Albanian and injured 2 others in a grenade attack; 
French peacekeepers today fire tear gas at hundreds of ethnic 
Albanians, who attacked the troops because they perceive 
them as being pro-Serb. 


Serbia 

Jan. 26—Prime Minister Zoran Djindjic, who was sworn into 
office yesterday along with his 17-member cabinet, fires state 
security chief Rade Markovic, a Milosevic ally, Markovic had 
been accused of planning political killings during Milosevic's 
13-year rule; Djindjic’s 18-party reformist coalition, the 
Democratic Opposition of Serbia, defeated Milosevic’s Socialist 
Party in December parliamentary elections. 


ZIMBABWE 

Jan. 15—Results from a special parliamentary election held over 
the past 2 days in the southeastern Bikita district show that 
Claudius Makova of the ruling ZANU-PF party has defeated 
opposition candidate Bonnie Pakai, of the Movement for 
Democratic Change (MDC), by nearly 6,000 votes of 23,000 
cast; the by-election was called after the death of the 
opposition lawmaker who had won the seat in June; 1 person 
was killed in clashes between ZANU-PF and MDC supporters 
in the weeks before the polling. a 
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“In Southeast Asia, the United States and China are natural geopolitical rivals. For United 
States security planners based in Honolulu and Washington, this creates a remarkably chal- 
lenging environment. The stakes are high, the uncertainties and ambiguities are everywhere, 

` and the pace of change is rapid and accelerating.” 


East Asia: Security and Complexity 
MARVIN C. OTT 


locus of United States security strategy and 

concerns shift toward Asia. The nearly half 
century of cold-war preoccupation with the Soviet 
Union and the fate of Europe is over. Russia has 
entered a prolonged period of attempting to build a 
viable nation on the wreckage of a collapsed Soviet 
Empire. The struggle for Europe has been won and 
the continent's energies are focused on building the 
institutions of a united Europe. The Middle East 
will continue to be a security concern because of 
oil, the Arab-Israeli conflict, and the ambitions of 
regional despots and terrorists. Latin America and 
particularly Africa will remain marginal players in 
the global geopolitical drama. 

Asia, however, is another story. Important parts 
of the region, notably Japan, South Korea, and to 
some degree China and the nations of Southeast 
Asia, have mastered the core technological and 
institutional competencies of the West. No great 
multilateral corporations are indigenous to the 
Middle East, but there is a long list in Japan alone. 
The region has an inherent weight that also comes 
from sheer scale. The world’s most populous coun- 
try, China, is East Asian. More important, for the 
last three decades the world’s highest rates of eco- 
nomic growth have been recorded in Asia. For tens 
of millions of Asians, living standards have quadru- 
pled in a generation. Never before in human his- 
tory have so many lives been transformed in so 
short a time. Japan has long been the world’s sec- 
ond-largest economy—40 percent larger than Ger- 
many’s. Today South Korea’s GDP is one and a half 


T: next decade will in all likelihood see the 
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times that of Italy’s, and Singapore’s GDP per capita 
exceeds Great Britain's. 

Yet this picture of economic success was severely 
shaken by the financial crisis that rolled across 
much of Asia in 1997-1998. The most severe con- 
sequences were felt in Indonesia, the fourth most 
populous country in the world; there the crisis 
broke the back of the long-entrenched Suharto 
regime and has unleashed political forces that 
threaten to dismember this huge archipelago nation. 
Clearly, volatility and the potential for explosive 
change on a vast scale must be added to the list of 
reasons why Asia matters. 

History also underlines the shatesic importance | 
of Asia. The United States has fought three major 
wars in the region since 1941. Southeast Asia, in 
particular, was an important arena in the cold war. 
From the early 1950s through the 1970s, every 
country in this region was the focus of a serious 
effort by communist groups to overthrow the exist- 
ing government; in Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos, 
communist regimes did seize power. China was an 
adversary of United States forces directly in Korea 
and indirectly in Indochina. As a consequence of 
this history, the United States has established and 


. maintained a far-flung military presence in Asia 
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headquartered in Hawaii but forward deployed from 
Japan's Hokkaido island to Australia and from Guam 
to Diego Garcia. The mission includes the protec- 
tion of the world’s busiest commercial sea-lanes, 
which run from the Indian Ocean through the 
Straits of Malacca and northward to Japan. 


CHINA STANDS UP 

The recent emergence of China as a regional great 
power and aspiring superpower has been the central 
development in the East Asian security picture. After 
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the humiliation of Western colonial administration 
and Japanese military occupation, China has sought 
to reassert its historical prominence. Mao Zedong’s 
first words on leading his victorious armies into Bei- 
jing were: “China has stood up.” Nevertheless, for 
most of the following four decades China was pre- 
occupied with domestic difficulties and disasters 
(largely self-inflicted) and economic development. 
But with the consolidation of the economic reforms 
of paramount leader Deng Xiaoping in the late 
1980s, China launched an unmistakable effort to 
increase its power. Chinese GDP growth for the last 
decade has averaged over 10 percent annually. While 
other major nations were reducing their military 
budgets in the post-cold war environment, China 
was rapidly increasing its own. Today Chinese mili- 
tary expenditures place it among the top five coun- 
tries worldwide (and maybe as high as second when 
China’s very low personnel costs are taken into 
account). The effect has been to alter the regional 
security calculus much 


sive and responded by throwing United States 
ground and air units into the defense of the South 
Korean regime and moving the Seventh Fleet into 
the Taiwan Straits. For more than half a century 
since, Taiwan has remained beyond Beijings reach 
because of United States security support. 

For most of this period tensions have been con- 
tained by Beijings avowed willingness to take a long 
view of the dispute and an American affirmation 
beginning with the visits of national security adviser 
Henry Kissinger and President Richard Nixon in the 
early 1970s that there was only one China, which 
included Taiwan. The timetable and modalities of 
Taiwan’ reintegration into the “mainland” remained 
in dispute but there was tacit agreement that a final 
resolution might be decades away. In the meantime 
the United States asserted a limited right to provide 
Taiwan with the means to defend itself. 

This relatively relaxed situation has given way to 
growing tension because of four factors. The first is 

Chinese nationalism. 





as the rise of Prussia’ 
and imperial Japan did 
so in an earlier period. 

The centrality of 
China is revealed in 
three of the region's 
most dangerous potential flashpoints: South Korea, 
Taiwan, and the South China Sea. Each of these con- 
cerns is increasingly dynamic. In the case of Korea, 
the most recent developments have been dramati- 
cally positive, with North Korea suddenly opening 
up to hold high-level substantive contacts with South 
Korea and the United States. But hope that the 
exceedingly dangerous standoff on the peninsula can 
be resolved must be tempered by the fact that thus 
far no change has occurred in the actual disposition 
of the massive military forces confronting each other 
across the demilitarized zone separating North from 
South Korea. Nor have any concrete steps been taken 
to freeze North Korea’s ballistic missile program. 

In the case of Taiwan, no comparable easing of 
tension has occurred. The root of the problem lies 
in the climactic events of 1949-1950, when the 
communist armies under Mao completed their con- 
quest of China and the defeated forces of the 
Republic of China under Chiang Kai-shek retreated 
to Taiwan and a last stand. The final battle never 
came, largely because North Korean armies attacked 
the south in an attempt to forcibly unite the Korean 
peninsula under communist rule. The Truman 
administration saw the threats to South Korea and 
Taiwan as part of a coordinated communist offen- 


Clearly, volatility and the potential for explosive 
change on a vast scale must be added 
to the list of reasons why Asia matters. 


As communism has 
disappeared from the 
map of Europe and 
Russia, its salience and 
appeal within China 
have faded. Ironically, 
as China becomes less communist it is probably 
becoming more dangerous—at least regarding Tai- 
wan. A regime in Beijing that justified its rule ideo- 
logically did not need to recapture Taiwan in the 
short term, but a regime that relies on appeals to 
national pride and aspirations to legitimate its 
authority is under much greater pressure to recover 
the national patrimony. Mao once even suggested 
that Taiwan might go its own way, and Deng Xiaop- 
ing talked about a 50-year timetable to recover the 
island. But China’s current president, Jiang Zemin, is 
pressing hard for “reunification” in the near future. 
A second factor concerns developments on Tai- 
wan itself. Politically Taiwan has undergone a dra- 
matic transition from a tough authoritarian regime 
in the 1950s through the 1970s to a multiparty 
democracy with a popularly elected president. The 
election of President Chen Shui-bian in March 2000 
marked the transfer of power from the long- 
governing Kuomintang to the opposition. This 
momentous change highlighted a demographic 
transition as aged “mainlanders” who came to Tai- 
wan with Chiang Kai-shek have given way to a Tai- 
wan-born generation. The net effect is pregnant 
with implications for China. The new Taiwan elec- 
torate and leadership regard Taiwan as their home- 


land and are instinctively skeptical, if not hostile, 
toward the “one-China” formula. For Beijing this 
can only suggest that time is not on its side. China 
. could afford to be relatively relaxed about Taiwan as 
long as it was convinced that growing communica- 
tion and economic interaction with Taiwan would 
inexorably draw the island toward China. Instead, 
time and the status quo have become the enemy. 

A third factor—the changing climate in United 
States~China relations—has also given Beijing a new 
sense of urgency. From the Nixon opening to China 
until the end of the cold war, Beijing and Washing- 
ton developed.a close strategic partnership aimed at 
the Soviet Union. With this overriding common 
interest, China was unlikely to provoke a dispute 
with the United States over Taiwan. But 1989 saw 
both the end of the cold war and the Tiananmen 
. tragedy. In an instant Sino-American relations turned 
sour—and have remained so. In this new adverse cli- 
mate Chinese suspicions concerning United States 
intentions toward Taiwan ‘grew. They were seemingly 
validated when the first Bush administration decided 
to sell F-16s to Taiwan in clear violation of an earlier 
- understanding between Beijing and Washington. In 
1996, in a blatant attempt to intimidate the Taiwan 
electorate, China fired a number of ballistic missiles 
over the northern tip of the island to impact a short 
distance offshore. The United States reacted by 
deploying two aircraft carriers near Taiwan. That 
response seemed to surprise Beijing and probably 
convinced the Chinese leadership that the United 
States would, in fact, defend Taiwan if the island 
were attacked. Put another way, a successful Chinese 
attack on Taiwan would have to defeat or outma- 
neuver an expected American military response. In 
this context, China’s recent acquisition of Russian 
destroyers equipped with missile systems specifically 
designed to attack United States carriers has.gener- 
ated considerable attention—as have growing Chi- 
nese missile deployments opposite Taiwan. 

The South China Sea—the fourth factor—is, from 
all evidence, a matter of less urgency and priority for 
Beijing. Nevertheless, the issues are substantial. 
Malaysia, the Philippines, Brunei, and Vietnam all 
have claims to various coral reefs and islets that make 
up the Spratly Islands group in the South China Sea. 
China, however, claims the entire sea and all its out- 
croppings as sovereign Chinese territory. The world’s 
busiest commercial sea-lanes transit the South China 
Sea, and major maritime countries, including the 
United States, have always regarded these lanes as 
international waters. This position clashes directly 
with China’ assertion ‘of territorial waters. 
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In support of its position, China has fought two 
naval engagements with Vietnam (in 1974 and 
1988) and has built structures on Mischief Reef 
claimed by the Philippines. A series of confronta- 
tions between Chinese “fishing boats” and Philip- 
pine naval craft produced a round of unproductive 
negotiations between Manila and Beijing. Mean- 
while other claimants, notably Malaysia, have been 
energetically establishing a physical presence on 
various other outcroppings. A few years ago it was 
generally believed that the seabed under the South 
China Sea contained large oil deposits. Limited 
exploration has so far failed to validate that expec- 
tation. If a major oil find were to occur, the Spratlys 
dispute can be expected to heat up rapidly. 


REDRAWING THE GEOPOLITICAL MAP 

The foregoing must be understood in the context 
of a remarkably dynamic Asian geopolitical envi- 
ronment. Crudely put, the balance of power in Asia 
is being transformed with the growth of Chinese 
power both absolutely and relative to other national 
actors—notably Japan and Russia. 

The deterioration in Russia’s power and prestige 
since the heyday of the Soviet Union is evident. By 
every measure except the size and lethality of its 
strategic (nuclear) rocket forces, Russia is much 
diminished. As late as the mid-1980s the Soviet 
Pacific Fleet was a major strategic factor in East Asia, 
including maintaining a substantial physical pres- 
ence at Cam Ranh Bay in Vietnam. Vietnam and 
Cambodia were Soviet client states, and Tokyo's per- 
ception of the security threats facing Japan began 
and ended with Moscow. But today Russia figures 
into the region's strategic equation mainly in specu- 
lation about whether Moscow can maintain effective 
control over its vast and ever-more thinly populated 
Far Eastern provinces. One key exception to this 
generalization is Russian weapons sales. These trans- 
fers have clearly augmented China’s modern military 
capabilities, although the degree and significance of 
that improvement remains a matter of intense debate 
among specialists. But beyond its role as a military 
supplier to Beijing, Moscow has essentially dropped 
off the strategic map of East Asia. 

Japan presents a more puzzling and uncertain pic- 
ture. Japan has long boasted an economy second 
only to the United States in size and technological 
sophistication. The phrase “economic superpower” 
was coined about 20 years ago specifically to charac- 
terize Japan. At the height of the Japanese economic 


. boom of the late 1980s, Japan was painted as an omi- 


nous predatory threat to the global economy and the 
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Western world. Then Japan’s “bubble economy” 
burst in 1990. The Japanese economy, burdened by 
bad commercial debt and huge government deficits, 
has not grown since. Nevertheless, living standards 
remain high and the electorate’s relative passivity has 
left the political system in the hands of an entrenched 
group of conservative politicians deeply averse to any 
far-reaching reforms. 

` In terms of security policy, Japan is again largely 
frozen in place. Fifty-six years after its World War II 
surrender, Tokyo remains committed to a constitu- 
tional restriction that prevents its military from 
employing force for any purpose other than the 
actual defense of the home islands. This posture has 
been sustainable because of the protection afforded 
by the American alliance and by a general assessment 
that the security environment in Northeast Asia over 
the last decade, while certainly not benign, has not 
been immediately threatening. That assumption has 
been seriously challenged by two developments. 

The first and most obvious was evidence of new 

North Korean strategic nuclear and missile capa- 
bilities. In the mid-1990s the determination by the 
International Atomic Energy Agency and United 
States intelligence that Pyongyang was producing 
fissile material usable in nuclear weapons produced 
a tense contest of wills on the Korean peninsula. 
Ultimately a deal first brokered in June 1994 by for- 
mer President Jimmy Carter in conversations with 
North Korea's “Great Leader” Kim Il Sung eased the 
crisis. Despite this apparent breakthrough, Japanese 
opinion generally remained ill-disposed toward 
North Korea due in part to Pyongyang’s refusal to 
account for Japanese citizens believed to have been 
kidnapped during the 1960s and taken to North 
Korea for use as language instructors for foreign 
agents. Then, in August 1998, North Korea 
launched a ballistic missile over Japan to the shock 
of Japanese authorities and the public alike. 


More important in strategic terms has been the © 


evident rise in China's military power coupled with 
an almost belligerent posture toward Japan, includ- 
ing demands for repeated apologies for Japan’s 
World War II occupation of China. The growth of 
Chinese power presents a geopolitical situation 
without precedent in Japanese experience, at least 
since the height of the Ming Dynasty in the fif- 
teenth century. Increased Chinese pressure on Tai- 
wan has produced growing uneasiness in defense 





1The prevailing interpretation of the Japanese constitution 
precludes “collective self-defense.” This creates a major 
question whether Japanese forces could act in concert with 
United States forces in a combat situation. 


and security circles in Japan. Taiwan was under 
Japanese rule from 1895 until the end of World War 
II. But Japan's interest in Taiwan is not simply his- 
toric and nostalgic. If Taiwan were to come under 
Beijings control, the regional security environment 
would be greatly altered to Japan’s detriment. 

The expected response of a nation with Japan’s 
inherent capabilities would be twofold. First, it 
would improve the nation’s defense capabilities 
with substantially greater military expenditures. 
Second, it would seek allies willing and able to act 
as a counterweight to growing Chinese power. The 
first option is foreclosed by Japanese constitutional 
limitations buttressed by domestic political opinion. 
(and a static economy). Japan’s wartime legacy like- 
wise forecloses any defense collaboration with the 
only two possible candidates in the region—South 
Korea and Taiwan. 

Japan does have a third option—to try to win 
China’s goodwill largely through economic mea- 
sures designed to foster China’s modernization and 
its evolution as an increasingly “satisfied” power. In 
asense Japan has been doing this since the 1970s 
by providing substantial economic assistance and 
investment to China while striving to avoid offend- 
ing China’s diplomatic and political sensibilities. A 
final option—to accommodate growing Chinese 
geopolitical ambition (including subordination to 
China’s strategic interests) is from all evidence unac- 
ceptable to the Japanese leadership or populace. 

Japan thus has one remaining strategic choice: 
strengthen its defense ties with the United States. A 


‘review of the United States—Japan Guidelines for 


Defense Cooperation in 1996-1997 was designed to 
make Japan a more effective security partner of the 
United States. Despite this effort at clarification, if 
the United States were to become involved in a seri- 
ous conflict and needed Japan's military assistance, 
neither Washington nor Tokyo knows for sure how 
far Japan would go.1 The tough decisions have been 
avoided simply because they are so tough. In short, 
Japan remains a potential great power that is unable 
to act like one despite an increasingly problematic 
regional security environment. 


CHINA LOOKS SOUTH 

Russia’s decline and Japan’s strategic paralysis have 
removed the two overriding threats that have preoc- 
cupied China historically. China now has the strate- 
gic freedom and the emerging capability to pursue its 
natural inclination to assert influence and interests 
to the south. Aside from Taiwan, Southeast Asia will 
feel the greatest impact from China’s emergence. 


From China’s perspective, Southeast Asia is 
attractive, vulnerable, and nearby. Southern China 
abuts Southeast Asia along the northern borders of 
Burma (Myanmar), Laos, and Vietnam. Many Chi- 
nese phrases characterize the nanyang (South Seas) 
as golden lands of opportunity. For three decades 
Southeast Asia has been a region of rapidly growing 
wealth, much of it generated and owned by large 
` Chinese-emigrant populations in major urban cen- 
ters. As was noted, the world’s busiest sea-lanes tra- 
verse the region, and even after the wholesale 
despoilation of tropical forests and other natural 
endowments, the physical resources of Southeast 
Asia remain impressive. With the exception of 
Indonesia, individual states that comprise the polit- 
ical map of Southeast Asia are only a fraction the 
size of China. 

Historically, China’s presence and influence in 
Southeast Asia have waxed and waned for more than 
two millennia. During China’s long imperial epoch, 
strong dynasties asserted a kind of cultural-political 
suzerainty through the “tribute system.” Southeast 
Asian monarchs, chieftains, 
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time the Southeast Asian countries did not face any 
major security threats from within or outside the 
region. With relatively marginal exceptions, gov- 
ernments were secure, societies stable, the status 
quo accepted, economies were growing, and exter- 
nal powers posed no immediate danger. To an 
exceptional degree, the Southeast Asian states had 
developed regional institutions and patterns of inter- 
action that gave the region increasing coherence as 
a single political, economic, and even security entity. 
The centerpiece of that achievement was the estab- 
lishment of the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations (ASEAN) in 1967. Meanwhile, China was 
preoccupied with the task of consolidating the far- 
reaching domestic reforms initiated by Deng Xiaop- 
ing. By any historical measure, this was an 
extraordinary moment, with peace, prosperity, and 
security ascendant. 

The fragility of that moment was quickly demon- 
strated when the financial crisis that began in Thai- 
land in late summer 1997 swept across the region. 
The crisis and its aftermath have been deeply unset- 

tling and have revealed that 





and sultans gave symbolic 
deference to the Celestial 
Throne as the apogee of 
human civilization. But as a 
general rule China did not 
attempt to exert actual physical control on the 
ground. The principal exception was in northern 
Vietnam, which was long treated by China as a 
province of the Middle Kingdom. After a struggle 
waged episodically for 1,000 years, the Vietnamese 
finally wrested political independence from China 
in A.D. 939. 

With the 1949 communist revolution in China, 
an unsettling new era dawned. Initially, the People’s 
Republic embraced Moscow’s grand design of pro- 
viding support for communist insurrections in the 
third world. China gave political, moral, and some- 
times material backing to communist guerrillas and 
urban revolutionaries seeking to topple noncom- 
munist regimes throughout Southeast Asia. 

From the vantage point of Southeast Asia, the 
early cold-war period was one of regional conflict 
and pervasive security threats emanating from inter- 
national communism in various guises. By the late 
1980s and early 1990s, this picture had changed 
dramatically. With the Vietnamese military with- 
drawal from Cambodia in 1989, the region's last sig- 
nificant military conflict came to an end (Vietnam 
had invaded the country in 1978 ostensibly. to end 
the Khmer Rouge’s bloody revolution). For the first 


As China becomes less communist 
it is probably becoming more dangerous. 


the extraordinary economic 
growth of the last three 
decades—a phenomenon 
characterized by the World 
Bank as the “Asian Mira- 
cle”—was not as solid as nearly everyone believed. 
The image of a stable and productive modernizing 
region gave way to a quite different picture of inef- 
fective regulatory institutions, illusory bank balance 
sheets, wildly irrational investments, excessive cor- 
ruption, and conspicuous consumption. As the value 
of the bath, rupiah, and ringgit collapsed, Southeast 
Asians were reminded that not just living standards, 
but social order, political stability, and even national 
security rested ultimately on economic performance. 

The political dangers embedded in economic 
failure were graphically revealed in Indonesia. For 
32 years the New Order regime of President 
Suharto had been a fixture of the Southeast Asian 
scene. Indonesia had been politically stable (if not 
static), economically successful, and socially qui- 
escent. But under the impact of the financial crisis, 
the framework of Suharto’s New Order regime 
cracked, triggering mass political demonstrations, 
widespread street violence, and the downfall of 
Suharto himself. In the nearly three years since, 
Indonesia has grappled with a transition from 
autocracy to electoral democracy accompanied by 
lethal ethnoreligious conflict and increasingly vio- 
lent separatist movements—all exacerbated by 
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severe administrative ineptitude and corruption. 
Paradoxically, the economy is showing signs of 
recovery, with certain sectors, notably small busi- 
ness, performing surprisingly well. Still, by mid- 
2001 it could no longer be assumed that Indonesia 
would even remain a single sovereign entity.2 At 
best, the largest and most important country in 
Southeast Asia faces the prospect of years of 
putting the pieces back together and learning how 
to govern itself democratically. 

Indonesia has long been the cornerstone of 
ASEAN. Not surprisingly, the spectacular decline in 
Indonesia’s fortunes coincided with a deterioration 
in ASEAN’s standing. The association proved unable 
to deal effectively with the financial crisis, and its 
ill-timed decision to expand its membership to 10 
countries, first made in 1997, had the effect of 
undercutting the cohesion and like-mindedness that 
had been the organization’s core strength. The 
admission of Burma and Cambodia, in particular, 
brought two nations with poor human rights 
records inside ASEAN. The result has been tension 
within the organization and with both the United 
States and Europe, which have been highly critical 
of developments within Burma in particular. 

In geopolitical terms the potential beneficiary of 
Southeast Asia’s difficulty is China. China is simply 
too large and too near not to be a major factor in 
the Southeast Asian equation—and not to be 
viewed with some trepidation. China’s postwar 
support for communist revolutionary movements 
in the region marked the reappearance of Chinese 
power in Southeast Asia after it had disappeared 
during the nearly three centuries of European colo- 
nial dominance of Southeast Asia. This, coupled 
with the presence of economically influential Chi- 
nese populations in nearly every Southeast Asian 
city, has bred distrust. Beijing’s claim to the entire 
South China Sea (and its refusal to disavow the use 
of force to back up that claim) has caused alarm in 
a number of quarters. Growing Chinese influence 
in Burma and Cambodia has been a further source 
of concern. Finally, the growth of China’s economy 
in recent years has been welcomed by some (mostly 
ethnic Chinese) Southeast Asian businesspeople as 


a major new investment opportunity, while being ° 


feared by others because of the potent competition 
from ultra-low-wage Chinese industries. 





2One former province of Indonesia, East Timor, is in the 
process of achieving independence with UN assistance. 
Because it was not part of the original Dutch East Indies, 
East Timor'’s secession may not establish a useful precedent 
for Indonesia’s other discontented regions. 


In security terms, the emergence of China as a 
powerful “colossus of the north” has obvious impli- 
cations. For the Southeast Asian countries the opti- 
mal circumstances with regard to China existed in 
the 1980s and early 1990s. Its economy was 
expanding but China remained, overall, poor, rela- 
tively weak, and preoccupied with a daunting array 
of domestic problems. A stronger, more confident, 
more outward-looking China can be expected to do 
what all major powers have done—assert its inter- 
ests with growing effect in adjacent regions. 

Whether China becomes a “threat” to Southeast 
Asia depends not only on capabilities but also 
intentions. The public posture of the ASEAN govern- 
ments on this score has been to repeatedly express 
confidence that China’s intentions are benign. The 
basic argument is that China does not have a his- 
tory of imperial expansion and that it stands to gain 
economically from a stable, peaceful Southeast Asia. 
As more than one Southeast Asian official has put 
it, “We can all get rich together.” The ASEAN gov- 
ernments have supported this proposition with 
what might be termed a “Gulliver” strategy of lash- 
ing China to Southeast Asia with myriad ties of 
mutual interest. These include investments, trade, 
cultural exchanges, arms purchases, visits by senior 
leaders and officials, and a far-ranging discourse 
with China on economic and security issues in a 
variety of regional forums. The expectation is that 
an increasingly prosperous China will see its inter- 
ests and future tied to an economically successful 
and peaceful Southeast Asia. China, in short, will 
complete its transformation from -revolutionary fire- 
brand to guardian of the status quo. - 

Any strategy cannot simply assume favorable out- 
comes, however. The most important task for strate- 
gists and policymakers is to plan against the failure 
of optimistic assumptions. Southeast Asian govern- 
ments have tried to do this by strengthening their 
national military and economic capabilities (building 
national “resilience” in the parlance of the region), 
and by maintaining a cooperative relationship with 
the United States military presence in the region. 


WHAT ROLE FOR AMERICA? 

At the most basic level, United States objectives in 
East Asia have remained consistent over the last five 
decades: prevent the emergence of a regional hege- 
mon; keep open the sea and air routes that transit the 
area; maintain commercial access to the economies 
of the region and the peace and stability that com- 
merce requires; and preserve and strengthen security 
ties with allies and friends in the region. 


Any discussion of the American security role in 
East Asia must begin with the security treaty 
between Japan and the United States signed in 
September 1951. Since the end of World War II, the 
United States and Japan have forged a unique 
alliance. Under its terms Japan has assumed respon- 
sibility for the conventional defense of Japan itself 
but has forsworn the development of nuclear 
weapons, a strategic offensive capability, or any mil- 
itary role in the security and stability of East Asia 
more broadly. For the United States the alliance has 
long been the cornerstone of American security 
strategy for East Asia. Japan allows the United States 
to maintain a force of approximately 40,000 military 
personnel in Japan, including nearly 20,000 marines 
on Okinawa. An aircraft carrier battle group is 
“homeported” in Yokosuka (with an amphibious- 
ready group in Sasebo) while the air force supports 
nearly 14,000 personnel at several airfields in the 
home islands and Okinawa. 

Despite the importance both countries attach to 
the alliance, its operational role (and future) is 
replete with uncertainties. The marine presence on 
Okinawa has come under increasing and under- 
standable pressure from the local populace that 
finds such a large foreign military deployment in 
such a small place burdensome. Despite various 
agreements between American and Japanese offi- 
cials dealing with the issue, the medium-term 
future of the marine presence is far from certain. 

In operational terms the alliance would be tested 
in the event of a military conflict involving United 
States forces in the defense of South Korea. Despite 
the best efforts of defense officials in Washington 
and Tokyo, it remains unclear exactly what role, if 
any, Japanese forces would assume in support of 
their United States allies. The same is true to an even 
greater extent regarding a Taiwan contingency. This 
is strategic ambiguity of a very high order. Potential 
steps toward the eventual unification of the Korean 
peninsula raise another set of uncertainties. Would 
United States forces remain in Korea if tensions ease 
to the point that unification becomes a realistic pos- 
sibility? North Korean leader Kim Jong Il has told 
his South Korean counterpart that a continuation of 
the United States military presence would be accept- 
able. China, however, may have a different view. 

Taiwan occupies a uniquely ambiguous position 
in United States security strategy. The United States 
has no formal obligation or commitment to defend 
Taiwan. However, the 1979 Taiwan Relations Act, 
passed by Congress and signed by President Carter, 
contains the following language: “It is the policy of 
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the United States . . . to consider any effort to deter- 
mine the future of Taiwan by other than peaceful 
means... a threat to the peace and security of the 
Western Pacific area and of grave concern to the 
United States; . . . to provide Taiwan with arms of a 
defensive characier; and . . . to maintain the capacity 
of the United States to resist any resort to force or 
other forms of coercion that would jeopardize the 
security, or the social or economic system, of the peo- 
ple on Taiwan.” 

Whether the United States would actively assist 
in the defense of Taiwan if the island were attacked 
remains uncertain. The sensitivity of the issue makes 
it difficult for the Defense Department to do the 
comprehensive, detailed operational planning that 
such a large commitment of forces would require. 

In 1991 the Philippines refused to renew the 
leases under which United States forces were based 
in that country. Consequently the United States lost 
its two principal bases in Southeast Asia—at Clark 
Field and Subic Bay. This has greatly complicated 
the task of maintaining forward deployments by 
United States forces. The vacuum was filled in part 
by a series of access agreements that provided for 
port visits, including refitting and supply in most 
Southeast Asian countries as well as joint exercises 
and other forms of contact with local militaries. In a 
recent development Singapore has constructed a 
pier specifically to accommodate United States air- 
craft carriers. 

In Northeast Asia the United States is generally 
credited with providing a vital element of security 
and stability in a region where historical animosi- 
ties run deep. With regard to Taiwan and Southeast 
Asia, the United States role as a security guarantor 
has taken on a different character. In effect, the 
United States armed forces stand as an obstacle to 
Chinese strategic ambitions in the region—includ- 
ing the South China Sea. Put another way, in South- 
east Asia, the United States and China are natural 
geopolitical rivals. 

For United States security planners based in 
Honolulu and Washington, this creates a remark- 
ably challenging environment. The stakes are high, 
the uncertainties and ambiguities are everywhere, 
and the pace of change is rapid and accelerating. 
The one constant since World War II has been a 
United States military presence serving as a kind of 
offshore gendarme insuring against the outbreak of 
serious international conflict or the assertion of 
hegemonic ambition. Whether the United States 
can continue to play such a demanding role effec- 
tively into the future remains to be seen. a 
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Coalition Politics in the Philippines 


PATRICIO N. ABINALES 


n January 20, 2000, Joseph Ejercito Estrada 
O was unceremoniously removed as president 
of the Philippines when the military sided 
with a broad coalition of anti-Estrada forces led by 
his vice president, Gloria Macapagal Arroyo. Earlier 
the opposition had successfully mobilized millions 
of Filipinos to call for Estrada’s resignation after he 
was accused by a longtime crony of receiving $8 
million—his share of a multimillion-dollar illegal 
numbers game—plus $2.5 million as his “cut” of 
tobacco excise taxes. As a result of the accusation, 
Estrada was impeached by the House of Represen- 
tatives, and when proceedings in the Senate, the 
body charged with trying the case, went against 
him, he mobilized his senator-supporters to derail 
the process. It proved to be a fatal mistake. The ruse 
resulted in “People Power II,” which ended 
Estrada's career and made Arroyo president. 
Apart from the renewed popularity of People 
Power—nonviolent mass demonstrations first used 
to end the Marcos dictatorship in 1986—Estrada’s 


ouster also highlighted the downside of a new way | 


of governing the Philippines: the use of coalition 
arrangements to support candidates running for the 
presidency. These alliances brought together forces 
from the left, right, and center that apportioned 
among themselves a share of state agencies to over- 
see. Under leaders capable of balancing the inter- 
ests of these disparate forces, coalition politics can 
considerably benefit governing. But the marriage 
between coalition politics and stable governing also 
has a limit. Under less-than-competent leadership, 
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a coalition can unravel and affect the ability of a 
regime to govern, as was the case under President 
Estrada. To understand the rise and fall of the 
Estrada presidency, it is not enough to focus on the 
“personalistic” leadership style for which Estrada 
was notorious. We must also look at the nature of 
coalition politics itself and how it will affect gov- 
erning in the Philippines in the new century. 


THE INCOMPLETE REVOLUTION 


Corazon Aquino’s rise to power in 1986 through 
People Power never really swept away the old 
order of President Ferdinand Marcos. Instead, a 
malformed mixture of forces identified with the 
Marcos dictatorship and its opponents were 
installed. While Marcos was exiled to the United 
States, however, his allies were not completely dis- 
empowered. The Aquino government tried to 
weaken them through the electoral process and the 
court system, but this did not lessen their influ- 
ence. The Marcos forces used the electoral process 
to revive their political bases and took advantage 
of the cumbersome court system to slow the gov- 
ernment’s quest for restitution. By the end of 
Aquino’s term as president, they were confident 
that even the Marcos family could return home and 
run for public office. 

The survival of the Marcos forces was only one 
outcome of 1986. Another was the reappearance of 
anti-Marcos politicians. Aquino breathed new life 
into this group, which she regarded as providing 
vital connections at the provincial and local levels. 
This faction, in turn, saw in the popular Aquino 
someone who could assist in their political come- 
back. The result was a marriage of convenience—a 
tactical alliance that did not preclude reaching out 
to Aquino’s sworn enemies, the Marcos forces. 

A year after the ouster of Marcos, new coalitions 
involving erstwhile political enemies of Marcos 


were born, led by “ambiguous, inconsistent and 
opportunistic” ‘political elites.1 In the 1987 
Congress, both anti-Marcos politicians and Marcos 
forces regained much of their strength, while at the 

-local level, “bosses,” warlords, strongmen, and 
political clans were conspicuously restored to 
power. The structure of the post-Marcos regime 
played a vital role in facilitating the return of these 
conservative forces. A 1991 local government code 
devolved powers previously held by the national 
government, including the right to raise revenues 
and engage in business transactions with the pri- 
vate sector. Allocations from tax collection were 
also transferred to local governments. These mea- 
sures helped many political clans consolidate con- 
trol over their regions and provinces and create 
networks of patronage and corruption throughout 
the areas they controlled. By the time Fidel Ramos 
succeeded Aquino in 1992, these “rent-seeking” 
activities had become pervasive. _ 

Yet People Power I also brought to political center 
stage the social movements that supported Aquino 
and formed the left wing of her coalition. Leaders of 
these movements were recruited into the state agen- 
cies responsible for social welfare and popular 
empowerment. Others used Aquino’s popularity and 
their ties with social movements to get elected. The 
left wing was also effective in putting its ideological 
mark on the new order. The new constitution that 
was ratified in a 1987 popular referendum contains 
provisions promoting social justice and’ human 
rights, the role of women and youth in nation build- 
ing, and the inclusion of party-list representatives in 
legislative elections. The constitution also legitimizes 
the role of “peoples organizations” (Pos), those “asso- 
ciations of citizens with demonstrated capacity to 
promote the public interest and with. identifiable 
leadership, membership, and structure.” 

The split'in the communist movement increased 
the ranks of the “pro-people forces” as cadres 
expelléd by the Maoist faction of the movement rein- 
tegrated with the political mainstream, joined elec- 
toral parties, or organized autonomous social 
movements and nongovernmental organizations 
(NGOs), to lobby for and exert social pressure on 
behalf of the dispossessed. Under their leadership, 
NGOs, -POs, and, the state found the proper mix to 
make programs work. In agrarian reform, this civil 
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society combined with reformist initiatives from 
above to successfully implement land-to-tiller pro- 
grams. In urban areas, PO-NGO collaboration suc- 
cessfully compelled local governments to implement 
programs to build public housing for the poor or 
grant land rights for urban poor communities. 
NGO-P0 lobbying also helped pass the Local Govern- 
ment Code of 1991, which devolved planning, regu- 
lation, and revenue powers to local governments. In 
electoral politics, NGOs and ros availed themselves of 
a party-list law to put candidates in the House of 
Representatives, push for “pro-people’” legislation, 
and challenge the dominance of traditional politics. 
At the local level, clan power was forced either to 
contend or cooperate with Ncos and pos. The most 
effective tactic employed by these popular move- 
ments appears to have been simply to overwhelm 


local politicians and officials with their numbers. 


As a result, candidates backed by these popular 
forces won congressional seats despite much resis- 
tance from local strongmen. Anti-Marcos politicians 
lacking strong patronage networks were also able 
to win congressional seats by forming coalitions 


- with many parties and pos. NGO-PO participation in 


governance rose dramatically in the early 1990s, 
reshaping the direction of many local governments, 
including those previously thought to be under 
politicians’ control. 

While politicos continue to control government 
resources through their rent-seeking activities, NGOs 
and pos are not without their own sources of 
largesse. Funding agencies, such as NovIB of the 
Netherlands and Ford Foundation of the United 
States, have donated generously, providing these 
groups the ability to pursue their populist projects 
and compete against the politicians. In 1986 alone, 
NGOs received over $3.38 billion from the United 
States, Britain, Australia, Germany, and Japan. The 
Canadian International Development Agency’s sup- 
port for NGO projects totaled $30.5 million from 
1987 to the early 1990s, and the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank poured 57.2 million pesos (P) into the 
NGO sector in 1997. All this has prompted consid- 
erable optimism about the role, of Ncos and POs in 
reforming Philippine politics. 

In the electoral arena, it was inevitable that the 
former protagonists—the politician and the popu- 
lar forces—would continue the practice they forged 
in the last days of Marcos: establish alliances to win 
votes. For the Neos and ros, these coalitions offered 
the opportunity to hone their skills in “parliamen- 
tary politics,” while for politicians the NGOs and Pos 
introduced them to new ways of popular mobiliza- 
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Electoral Violence in the Philippines, 1965-1998 


Year Type of Election 











1992 ` Synchronized” 
e ! 
1998 "Synchronized 
Total 


Violent Incidents 






2,982 


1,845 


*Simultaneous local, Senate, vice presidential, and presidential elections. 
Source: John Linantud, “Whither Guns, Goons, and Gold? The Decline of Factional Election Violence in the Philippines,” 


Contemporary Southeast Asia, December 1998, p. 301. 


tion. Reinforcing this modus vivendi was the sur- 
prising and steady decline of factional election vio- 
lence during much of the post-Marcos period due 
to the efforts of the Roman Catholic Church to keep 
elections clean (through its electoral “watchdog” 
projects), as well as the steady withdrawal of the 
military from politics. While election fraud and vio- 
lence still occurred at the local level, it had been 
reduced considerably from the Marcos era. Condi- 
tions, however, remain fluid. Indications of how eas- 
ily the situation could regress can be found in the 
figures on political violence for 1998, the year 
Estrada was popularly elected to the presidency, 
which show a return to 1981-1982 levels. Still, the 
May 1998 polls were hailed as the “most peaceful 
elections ever” by the Far Eastern Economic Review. 

This sanguine portrait was tempered by acknowl- 
edgment of structural limitations and the realities of 
political pqwer. The decentralization of national 
power exposed the uneven ability of local govern- 
ments to raise funds and implement social welfare 
schemes. NGOs and Pos were also confronted by the 
power of the political clans. In certain cases, NGO and 
PO leaders were tempted to become politicians them- 
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selves. These limitations notwithstanding, NGOs and 
POs truly are part of the current political landscape. 

The dynamism of these popular forces distin- 
guishes today’s politics from its martial-law prede- 
cessor. While political clans remain dominant, their 
power is less overwhelming because of the presence 
of NGOs and pos. The effect has been “some kind of 
redefinition of the notion of governance: where 
before, government referred mostly to the basic and 
formal structures and processes of government, 
now it recognized the key role of the private sector, 
nongovernmental organizations and even people's 
organizations.” 


COALITION POLITICS UNDER AQUINO AND RAMOS 
The Aquino government was the first to goverri 
with this new arrangement, although Corazon 
Aquino was hounded by splits in her coalition. Pres- 
ident Fidel Ramos proved more adept, partly because 
he learned from the Aquino experience. Ramos was 
a joint candidate of the Lakas ng Bayan (LAKAS, 
Strength of the Nation), a party formed to support 
Corazon Aquino in 1986, and the National Union of 
Christian Democrats (NUCD), a small party that was 
itself a coalition of Christian democratic politicians 
and social democratic groups that wanted to chal- 
lenge the numerically dominant communist move- 
ment. LAKAS attracted the politicians (except die-hard 


Marcos leaders) who constituted: Ramos’ politician 
flank. NucD became the umbrella organization for 
NGOs and ros associated with the social: democratic 
movement, with resources ensured by linkages with 
European social democratic parties. Backed by this 
atypical alliance, appropriating the language of the 
popular movements, and with Aquino’s support, 
Ramos won, albeit by a slim plurality of votes. But 
within this small minority stood the corporate elites, 
who supported Ramos’ “professionalism” and com- 
mitment to reforms. Relying on this powerful busi- 
ness base and on the mobilizing capacities of his 
moderate leftist supporters, Ramos implemented 
major economic reforms to free the market. He 
deregulated the airline, banking, oil, and telecom- 
munications industries, privatized the government- 
owned water company, and, with Congress's help, 
passed major health and housing laws. 

In a decentralized constitutional system, however, 
the implementation of reform had to be based on the 
complete cooperation of local and provincial officials 
who, after all, pass the laws and govern much of the 
country. Because the number of social democrats was 
minuscule and could not expand in the post-Marcos 
era, Ramos relied more on 
his politician flank to push 
for his projects. Thus, despite 
his image as a reformist, 
Ramos was very much 


Estrada may be out, but ' 
the country has yet to fully stabilize. 
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sition parties in Congress.”3 These allocations 
unleashed “vast opportunities for corruption by 
many congressmen believed to be skimming off per- 
centages from these allocations from suppliers, bro- 
kers, and all other sorts of individuals eager for a 
piece of the financial pie.”4 

By the time Ramos left office, the government 
deficit was pegged at half a million dollars because 
the budget was bloated by a $1.32 billion allocation 
for pork barrel funds—a 189 percent increase from 
the 1997 pork barrel allocation of $348 million. The 
governments plight worsened when the 1997 Asian 
economic crisis led to a GDP growth of negative 0.5 
percent in 1998. Government hard currency reserves 
were reduced to $9 billion, capital flight worsened 
(over $3 billion left the country in the first four 
months of 1999 alone), and unemployment rose 
from 7.7 percent in early 1997 to 10.6 percent in 
mid-1999. Ramos left office with his Philippines 
2000 modernization project in. shambles. 


ESTRADA’S TURN 

Joseph Estrada's rise to power also depended on 
business and popular backing, though with the rel- 
ative strengths reversed. If 
Ramos appropriated pop- 
ulist terms like “new poli- 
tics,” Estrada took from the 
left its most popular word— 





embedded in the politician's 

world. Stories of path-breaking reforms stood along- 
side exposés of the use of pork barrel spending in 
exchange for legislative support: Ramos was also 
accused of ignoring sensational cases of corruption 
involving his closest advisers and allies. Ramos’s 
carefully nurtured image as a military professional 
was also damaged through waves of kidnappings tar- 
geting Chinese-Filipino businessmen. His reputation 
suffered the most when, a year before the end of his 
term, a Senate investigation indicted his political 
party for allegedly accepting a bribe of P2 billion for 
a reclaiming contract in Manila Bay. Under Ramos, 
pork barrel allocations for legislatures “reached 
unprecedented proportions through congressional 
insertions shared by both administration and oppo- 
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masa (masses)—to reinforce 
his status as a movie star with leftist rhetoric. Busi- 
ness remained skeptical, despite his stated commit- 
ment to Ramos’ deregulation and privatization 
programs, but its cynicism was offset by his mass 
appeal. The coalition that formed around Estrada’s 
presidential campaign was also much broader than 
that of Ramos. It brought together top Marcos 
cronies Eduardo Cojuangco Jr. and Lucio Tan, 
alongside politicians, academics, and former radi- 
cals of the communist movement. And these 
extreme flanks were much more powerful now: the 
cronies with their still-unexpropriated billions, and 
the radicals with a depth of organizing experience 
from the communist movement. 

These factions were drawn to Estrada based on 
friendship (in the case of the Marcos cronies) and 
opportunism (in the case of politicians shifting 
party affiliations once it became clear that Estrada 
had formidable resources). Academics who joined 
the campaign were attracted by the possibility of 
influencing policy on the assumption that the can- 
didate knew little about governing. Finally, many on 
the left believed that, as the Far Eastern Economic 
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Review 1999 Yearbook, noted, Estrada “was really for 
the people.” One sympathizer of the left wrote that 
he “rooted for Estrada” because he disliked the 
elitism of Aquino and Ramos and their pretension 
of saving the nation, though “nothing has been fun- 
damentally changed in the past decades in the coun- 
try’s pro-rich economic structure.” A communist 
justified his joining the Estrada campaign staff in 
these terms: “[The] key question is, is there a sec- 
tion of the political clans that the popular progres- 
sive movement can influence? This is the alternative 
to perpetual horizontal work or waiting for the new 
dawning of the new revolutionary elite.” 

Estrada won the presidency by a comfortable plu- 
rality, taking roughly 48 percent of the vote. In 
power, the new president's cabinet mirrored his 
diverse coalition, though he was seen to favor his 
cronies and friends. But after a year in office, 
Estrada’s popularity dropped significantly as reports 
of cronyism, factional infighting, feuds with the 
media, the apparent fail- 


another Islamist guerrilla group, the Abu Sayyaf in 
southern Mindanao, he dispelled the image of 
weakness by ordering the destruction of MILF camps 
and later the virtual military takeover of Jolo Island 
to destroy the Abu Sayyaf. This military resolve also 
took the edge off—at least for a while—telentless 
stories of cronyism, corruption, and even insensi- 
tivity to his wife. Most significantly, Estrada allowed 
his cabinet officials considerable autonomy in run- 
ning their ministries, intervening only in cases of 
major developments or matters of national interest. 
The coalition arrangement created a governing 
model seemingly not unlike what Karl Marx saw in 
the regime of Louis Bonaparte. But where Marx saw 
tension painted all over, stability can also be a hall- 
mark of coalition-based regimes. Granted their own 
spheres to operate, the various coalition factions 
pursue paradoxical policies and programs but to 
positive effect. Until the controversy that pushed 
him from office, Estrada kept his survey ratings 
high with the “isles of 





ure of his anticorrup- 
tion drive, and the slow 
implementation rate of 
his antipoverty pro- 
grams increased public 
cynicism. A scandal in 
the stock market involving a presidential crony, and 
Estrada’s attempt to pressure officials at the Security 
and Exchange Commission to clear the accused, 
reinforced the suggestion that practices associated 
with the Marcos dictatorship had returned. 

Yet the government was not really a close 
approximation of the past dictatorship. Estrada’s 


cronyism seemed to lack the same devastating - 


impact of Marcos’. With the exception of two, his 
cronies were said by the April 15, 1999 Far Eastern 
Economic Review to be “engaged only in small or 
nonmainstream business.” His families’ wealth grew 
considerably after he became president, but most of 
their businesses were not in the manufacturing, 
finance, and agriculture sectors and did not have 
the effect on the economy that the businesses of the 
Marcos family did. And while Estrada valued his 
friendships, he appeared to have heeded criticism, 
distancing himself from his cronies and trying to act 
presidential. Nor did he reverse the reformist course 
of his predecessor. 

A year into his presidency, Estrada tried to be 
more decisive. When challenged by the Moro 
Islamic Liberation Front (MILF), a guerrilla group 
fighting for independence in the southern Philip- 
pines, and an uninhibited kidnapping spree by 


Estrada may take some comfort 
from the knowledge that what replaces him 
is an arrangement little different from his own. 


state efficiency” and 
the performance of the 
economy. 

Critics of Estrada 
had in fact conceded 
that parts of the gov- 
ernment functioned well and delivered the goods. 
Some government agencies under the management 
of former leftists, popular activists, and academics 
thus compensated for the erratic leadership at the 
top. Except for the governments failure to neutral- 
ize kidnapping groups on Jolo Island, the armed 
forces of the Philippines established a more profes- 
sional, less politicized officer corps that worked well 
with Orlando Mercado, a former activist-politician 
appointed secretary of defense. 

The effectiveness of the police force was also 
improved by the appointment of a no-nonsense 
director who, together with Estrada, was credited 
with a sharp drop in guerrilla kidnappings of busi- 
nessmen. Agrarian reform was another area in 
which government programs were working. Despite 
fierce resistance from landlords, the department 
managed to implement some land transfers and 
deal with rural poverty, thanks largely to the skill of 
its head, leftist Horacio Morales, in bringing 
together different groups and sectors. In his two 
years as chief of the Department of Agrarian 
Reform, Morales also irrigated more hectares of 
farmlands than his counterparts in the Aquino and 
Ramos administrations. Another former radical, 
National Treasurer Leonor Briones, was credited 


with bringing down interest rates and keeping these 
at levels beneficial to the middle class. The Bureau 
of Immigration and the Civil Service Commission, 
two agencies hitherto notorious for inefficiency and 
massive corruption, also showed marked improve- 
ment. The government, in the words of one critic, 
became a “Jekyll and Hyde” character—sometimes 
appalling governing practices (especially Estrada’s) 
- were offset by many respectable performances. 

Complementing these “isles of efficiency” was an 
economy that, while still performing below expec- 
tations, had, according to a 1998 report by the Asia 
Society ` and the Asian Development. Bank, 
“sloughed off the ‘sick man of Asia’ label that had 
dogged it throughout the 1980s.” Estrada came to 
power when the economy was beginning to show 
signs of recovery. The Asian Development Bank 
wrote in'its 1999 year-end report that Philippine 
GDP and GNP experienced positive growth, growing 
by 1.2 percent and 2.2. percent in the first quarter of 
1999, respectively. Agriculture, which had been suf- 
fering from a long drought, contributed substan- 
tially to the recovery. In 1999 the trade deficit also 
turned into a $4-billion surplus, the result primarily 
of a 20 percent rise in exports, and the country’s for- 
eign currency reserves rose to nearly $15 billion, 
with new monies coming from a two-year IMF 
standby facility and bond financing on the interna- 
tional capital market. 

Of all the economies in the region, the Philippines 
was the least affected by the Asian crisis. Having 
experienced a series of financial problems in the pre- 
vious two decades, the Philippine economy was not 
undergoing the same pattern of expansion and lend- 
ing as the others. Prudent financial management by 
risk-averse policymakers and its “underweighted” 
ranking by international fund managers were crucial 
in providing the.Philippines with this advantage..The 
country’s ability to ride out the crisis was further for- 
tified by its steady reveriue base. One important life- 
saver was the roughly $6 billion in remittances sent 
back to the country by the end of 1999 by over 5 
million Filipinos working overseas. 

Another lifesaver was the-country’s strong export 
performance; especially in computers and electron- 
ics, which netted a return of $19 billion in the first 
year of Esttada’s administration, a jump of 18.9 per- 

“cent over the previous year. Electronics, in particu- 
lar, havebecome the country’s best revenue earner, 
now constituting 62 percent of exports. The Philip- 
pines has quietly-become an important site for com- 
‘puter chip assembly, with some 50 microchip 
assemblers and computer component manufactur- 
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ers investing about $6.6 billion.to tap a highly 
skilled, low-wage labor force. Government incen- 
tives to privately manage economic zones have been 
very attractive: they include four-year exemptions 
from corporate tax with eight-year extensions avail- 
able, duty-free importation of equipment, and 
exemption from export taxes. The entry of technol- 
ogy firms has, in turn, attracted companies provid- 
ing support to these firms to establish their own 
assembly plants in the economic zones. The rise in 
exports has therefore been accompanied by 
increased employment for Filipinos. And high 
exports have also allowed the central bank to build 
up its reserves. All this has led some observers to 
suggest that the Philippines role in promoting infor- 
mation technology in Asia with its skilled, English- 
speaking labor force has more than offset the impact 
of the Asian financial crisis. One analyst argues that 
if “intellectual input” is reclassified as a “high-value 
component,” then the Philippines could be consid- 
ered a “new economy.” The World Bank also 
declared the country as having “one of the world’s 
most technologically advanced export-structures.” 


GAMBLING AWAY POWER 

Both these factors—isles of state efficiency and a 
moderately “stable” economy—enabled the Estrada 
government, in its first year, to cope well with the 
lingering effects of the Asian crisis and withstand 
the unremitting criticism of its style of leadership. 
Yet it remained a weak state; the government “failed 
to capitalize on its relatively strong performance,” 
according to Marcus Noland of the: Institute for 
International Economics in Washington; D.C. As 
the Estrada administration faced a series of finan- 
cial scandals, Congress failed to act on the next set 
of economic reforms. Most important, the events 
leading to -Estrada’s downfall that were mentioned 
earlier showed the contradictions between coalition 
politics and governing, and especially their rela- 
tionship to the economic crisis. 

The political gains that the Estrada administra- 
tion registered in the first three-quarters of 2000 
were negated by its failure to destroy the MILF and 
the Abu Sayyaf, to deter corruption, and to contain 
a flourishing informal economy that was a drain on 
the official economy. While Estrada was initially 
praised for the decisive action taken against the MILF 
and the Abu Sayyaf, condemnation replaced com- 
mendation when it became clear that the guerrilla 
war was not going to end as quickly as the govern- 
ment had predicted. Instead, the military's failure to 
defeat its two domestic adversaries was taking a toll 
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on government coffers. Unofficial estimates of the 
daily cost of war ranged from $500,000 to $2.3 mil- 
lion, forcing budget officials to divert monies from 
other programs to support the military. 

Aggravating the government's woes were perva- 
sive corruption and cronyism. The World Bank said 
corruption in the Philippine government was 
inhibiting foreign and domestic investment and 
perhaps “eroding the country’s competitive posi- 
tion.” Estrada admitted that 20 percent of funds 
allotted for government projects (roughly $487 mil- 
lion) was “lost to grafters,” while the Office of the 
Ombudsman, the government watchdog agency, 
estimated $2 million lost every day to graft. While 
cronyism is rampant in the Asian region, the Philip- 
pines stands out for the crudity of its rent-seeking 
pursuits. For example, Eduardo Cojuangco Jr. 
recovered the companies that were taken over by 
the government in 1986, while Lucio Tan expanded 
his empire with the government's active assistance 
(Tan was worth an estimated $1 billion to $8 bil- 
lion and was owner of the formerly state-owned 
Philippine Airlines). Tan also defeated an earlier 
government attempt to compel him to pay $505 
million in unpaid taxes. 

Finally, drug trafficking and illegal gambling 


have become major economic activities. The smug- . 


gling and sale of crystal methamphetamine (shabu) 
continues to be brisk. Profits have reportedly been 
good, with Filipino partners remitting to Hong 
Kong about P250 million a month for every sale of 
250 kilos of shabu. Jueteng (illegal gambling), how- 
ever, is the centerpiece of the informal economy. A 
popular nationwide operation based on betting on 
a combination of numbers, jueteng nets a local town 
“operator” as much as P1.2 million and his provin- 
cial bosses about P4.8 million monthly. Its prof- 
itability has spawned a complex network of 
alliances among operators, politicians, and law 
enforcement agencies from the national to the vil- 
lage level. Politicians’ campaign coffers and poorly 
paid military officers alike have come to depend on 
jueteng money. Very few are not tempted by the 
chance to convert a P1 bet into a P400 winning. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that a national leader 
wishing to be always resource-ready for any elec- 
toral battle would dip into this large pocket of 
money. Estrada was no exception. Because the 
jueteng network is national, however, any crack in 
its highly centralized and well-protected structure 
can have serious national implications. Estrada 
crony Luis Singson went public after Estrada set up 
a network to rival the jueteng organization and eat 


into its profits. In the ensuing battle, Estrada’s pres- 
idency began to unravel. 

The jueteng controversy galvanized a “United 
Opposition” that included the conservative Catholic 
Church, business interests, traditional politicians, 
NGOs, Pos, legal organizations of the Communist 
Party, and middle-class groups. Its influence 
expanded considerably when government officials 
like Arroyo and the speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives defected to its side, and when communist 
leaders signaled their “united front” cadres to give 
full support to Arroyo as the leader of the opposi- 
tion. Up to the eve of his ouster, Estrada managed 
to keep his coalition of religious movements, urban 
poor associations, provincial politicians (benefiting 
from tax revenue allocations), policemen,. and 
cronies intact, but this collapsed once the military 
decided not to recognize Estrada's leadership. 


“BIG TENT” POLITICS 

` This confrontation was remarkable not so much 
for its ferocity but because both Estrada and his 
opponents relied on coalition arrangements to pro- 
ject their power. On the side of the opposition was 
an awareness that its success depended on how 
many forces it could bring into its “big tent”—this 
despite the fact that some of these groups were ide- 
ologically antagonistic and in the past had vicious 
political fights. Coalitions have thus become the 
defining feature of political warfare in the Philip- 
pines and no force can survive or succeed in push- 
ing its agenda without coming to some agreement 
with other forces. Even the Communist Party has 
acknowledged the coalition’s value. Moreover, who- 
ever emerges as the victor in this confrontation has 
realized that long-term success requires keeping the 
coalition intact; Estrada may take some comfort 
from the knowledge that what replaces him is an 
arrangement little different from his own. 

This preference for coalitions does not mean that 
governing has become easier. On the contrary, 
because of the problems created by Estrada, and 
because President Arroyo came to power not 
through established constitutional procedures, the 
new regime will have undergo an organizational 
transitional period. It must not only remove Estrada 
loyalists within the state, but it also must sort out 
which state agencies should go to political allies, 
and which should go to civil society groups. And in 
the division of spoils, the isles of state efficiency 
under Estrada may not be the same under Arroyo; 
this will also prove true for those agencies that 
became the fount of patrimonial plunder. Moreover, 


the economy has yet to overcome the profound cri- 
sis it experienced in the last days of Estrada. The 
latter left behind $1.4 billion in unpaid bills and a 
budget deficit that had ballooned to $4 billion. For- 
eign capital continues to bypass the Philippines 
despite the continuation of liberal incentives under 
Arroyo, and signs of a slowing American economy 
do not bode well for Philippine recovery. While pol- 
icymakers hope that further declines in income will 
be counterbalanced by remittances from abroad, 
overseas Filipino workers remain skeptical and con- 
tinue to hold on to their monies. Estrada may be 
out, but the country has yet to fully stabilize. 


A PARADOXICAL DEMOCRACY 

In the Philippines, coalition politics has replaced 
political parties (both on the right and the left) as 
the means by which groups and individuals aspire 
to and wield power. The coalitions are notable in 
that they bring together groups that were and con- 
tinue to be ideologically opposed. Either aware of 
their limited influence or pragmatic enough to real- 
ize the need for “tactical alliances”. with opponents, 
these forces have temporarily set aside their differ- 
ences to work for a common goal—usually the elec- 
tion of a presidential candidate. A victorious 
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candidate, in turn, brings this coalition into his or 
her administration. This means that while the appa- 
ratus of the state may be dominated by a patrimo- 
nial elite and weakened. by various kinds of 
criminalities, the very softness of the state has also 
allowed its penetration by representatives of social 
and political forces that have different interests than 
the politicians and patrimonial networks. These 
forces range from reformist businesspeople seeking 
a more transparent market with less government 
interference, to antigraft, pro-efficiency, middle- 
class advocates and former communists now want- 
ing to use the state to achieve social goals rather 
than “smash” it. 

The Philippine case suggests iet while weak 
states can be a bane to real political development, it 
is wrong to assume they have no ability to govern 
even moderately. A weak state with a long tradition 
of electoral and constitutional politics, and that uses 
this tradition to constrict coalitions of various polit- 
ical forces and constitute a ruling regime, is espe- 
cially suited for this kind of moderate governing. 

In an odd way, this is what democracy in the 
Philippines is all about. Its antinomies and contra- 
dictions are precisely what allow it to thrive, even 
at the price of continued underdevelopment. W 
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India’s New Mantra: The Internet 


GYANESH KUDAISYA 


habad hosted the Maha Kumbh Mela, the 

largest religious event in the world. More 
than 50 million people came to take a dip in the 
confluence of the Ganges and Yamuna Rivers and 
25 million are said to have bathed on a single day 
considered astrologically auspicious. The festival, 
with a recorded history of at least 2,500 years, cele- 
brates Hinduism’s creation myth. According to the 
myth, the demons and the gods engaged in a con- 
test to churn the ocean with a giant snake tied to a 
mountain. From the sea came an urn (kumbh) filled 
with nectar, which spilled at four geographical 
spots, the most favorable being Allahabad, where 
the festival occurs every 12 years. This dusty, 
chaotic, and extraordinary event has often provided 
the prophetic signs of momentous change: the 
beginnings of mass nationalism, the popularity of 
tea drinking as a national habit, the rise of Hindutva 


tad se the northern Indian city of Alla- 


(the political ideology that promotes the idea of: 


India as a nation exclusively for Hindus), and now ' 


the dawn of the Internet in India. 

An official web site, “Kumbh Mela 2001” 
(www.kumbhallahabad.com), provided a virtual 
experience of the great festival to those unable to 
make the trip. Besides offering stunning images of 
devotees and holy men in search of nirvana, the 
web site included information about transport and 
medical arrangements, facilities and accommoda- 
tion, bathing cycles, and the astrological signifi- 
cance of many rituals. There was on-line commerce 
too, as advertisers were invited to join “probably the 
best business opportunity of the millennium to 
make your products and organization popular 
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among [the] rural as well as urban masses of India” 
by leasing advertising space and renting shops, 
kiosks, and food outlets. As was to be expected, 
newspapers and magazines carried pictures of yogis 
resting on beds of nails, as well as images of sadhus 
(Hindu mendicant ascetics) using mobile phones. 
Media corporations engaged in fierce competition 
to secure exclusive telecasting rights to the “great- 
est show on earth” in a bid to expand their viewer- 
ship and to develop content for television and the 
Internet. At the Kumbh fair the first ripples of 
India’s tryst with the Internet and information tech- 
nology (1T) were apparent for everyone to see. 

As in many other Asian countries, the Internet is 
making an impact in India, with signs everywhere 
of an 1T revolution in the making. Internet sites now 
enable Indians to browse newspapers and maga- 
zines; perform banking transactions; shop for 
music, groceries, and gifts; search for an “arranged 
marriage” partner; keep tabs on stocks; download 
educational content; share cooking recipes; air 
political views in discussion forums; obtain astro- 
logical advice; perform on-line prayers; and even 
order ritual offerings at ancient Hindu shrines such 
as Tirupati. At first sight the Internet in India seems 
ubiquitous. Yet questions remain about the pene- 
tration it has achieved, the sophistication of its use, 
and the benefits it is likely to offer to a developing 
nation like India. 


WHO HAS INTERNET ACCESS? 

In July 2000, Pramod Mahajan, the Indian min- 
ister for 1T, officially announced that the country 
had 1,407,736 subscribers to Internet service as of 
June 30, 2000. The National Association of Soft- 
ware and Service Companies (NASSCOM), a corpo- 
rate body representing the Indian IT industry, 
estimates that by March 2001 the number of sub- 
scribers will have grown to 2.5 million, providing 
access to almost 7.5 million users. Since its com- 
mercial debut in August 1995, the Internet has 


grown exponentially: between March 1999 and 
March 2000 it expanded at a compounded annual 
growth rate of 130 percent, and in the current year 
this is expected to exceed 155 percent. In terms of 
geographical spread, more than 200 cities and 
towns across India have connectivity. More than 80 
Internet service providers (isps) offer access at 
increasingly attractive rates. Analysts point out that 
between 1999 and 2000, as many 81 percent of per- 
sonal-computer sales were driven by the need for 
Internet access. Market research shows evidence of 
a pent-up demand for at least 1 million connections 
at current price levels. An impending surge in 
demand can be attributed to the recent proliferation 
of isps and a significant improvement in band- 
width—developments yet to make their impact on 
the market. According to NASSCOM projections, India 
will have 10 million Internet connections and 32 
million users by March 2003. Further, 35 million 
subscribers and'100 million users are expected by 
March 2008, making the country one - of the most 
significant IT players in Asia. 

Such growth is by no means unusual if one looks 
at other countries (such as China, Taiwan, Singa- 
pore, and Japan) where the Internet has also been 
growing rapidly. In fact, by international compar- 
isons India has come from far behind in terms of 
Internet adoption and usage. India had only 5 mil- 
lion personal computers in 2000, an average of 3 per 
1,000 people, and Internet penetration stood at 0.37 
percent of the overall population. Compare this, for 
example, to Taiwan, which had 4 million subscribers 
in 2000, or as many as 22.8 percent of its population 
on the Net, or Japan with its 18 million subscribers 
and a penetration of 16.2 percent. Particularly 
instructive is a comparison with China, which 
boasted 16.5 million users by June 2000. Clearly, 
India has a marathon course to run if it wants to be 
considered a player in the global Internet race. 

Yet the irony remains that few analysts or poli- 
cymakers in India are prepared to take a pessimistic 
view of the country’s prospects in the Internet age. 
From the nation’s managing elites to the people in 
the street, the 1T plienomenon has everyone spell- 


bound. Internet evangelists are India’s newest: 


celebrities, and “software professionals” have dis- 
placed other vocations in the marriage market. IT 
has become the new mantra to invoke Lakshmi, the 
Hindu goddess of prosperity. 


BUILDING THE INDIAN INTERNET 
The origins and growth of the Indian Internet lie 
in three uncoordinated developments in the late 
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1980s and early 1990s. The first related to a dial-up 
network that the National Center for Software Tech- 
nology set up in 1986 within the city of Mumbai . 
(Bombay) for e-mail with the Indian Institute of 
Technology (nT). The same year the Education and 
Research Network (ERNET) was established (using 
dial-up lines) by the government-run National 
Informatics Center (NIC), which received a $6-mil- 
lion grant from the United Nations Development 
Fund for this purpose. All the 1T campuses and a 
cluster of institutes of science and technology were 
networked. By 1991 the ERNET community had 
crossed the 1,000-user mark, and it now has an esti- 
mated 50,000 users, mainly within the academic 
and research community. Thus emerged the aca- 
demic segment of the Internet in India. 

A second development was the creation of Soft- 
NET, a network built by the Software Technology 
Parks of India (stPl), an autonomous body promoted 
by the Indian government in 1991 to provide high- 
speed data communication links to Indian firms 
engaged in software export. STPI provided global 
connectivity through its efficient and reliable data 
communication services. By providing a wide vari- 
ety of value-added services at rates that kept operat- 
ing costs low, SoftneT enabled Indian 1T firms to 
develop the capability they have shown globally in 


. the area of computer software. From these begin- 


nings, STPI has grown to serve a large number of cor- 
porate users through its countrywide network of 12 
international gateways. 

A third parallel development was the start of 
NICNET in 1993 by Nic, which emerged as the in- 
house government agency for the promotion of IT. 
NICNET linked various federal and state departments 
in a slow yet reliable network with vital links to 
remote locations. Although access is limited to the 
top echelons of the civil service and usage is con- 
fined mainly to e-mail and browsing, NICNET has 
created the nucleus for linking the 500 administra- 
tive districts throughout India. 

While the needs of the academic, government, 
and software sectors were to some extent being 
served, consumer access began only in August 1995 
when Videsh Sanchar Nigam Limited (vsnz), a state 
telephone monopoly, began offering Internet ser- 
vices. So great was the demand that within three 
weeks 5,000 customers had signed up. However, 
VSNL failed to provide the high bandwidth needed 
for expanding Internet access and flexible policies 
that offered different pricing and packaging options. 
It lacked a customer orientation and did not pursue 
strategies that would nurture an emerging market. 
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In November 1998 a sea change occurred with 
the government's announcement of its Internet pol- 
icy. State monopoly over the Internet was removed 
as private Isps were allowed to provide access at 
competitive rates, although they still were required 
to use VSNL gateways. However, the use of Internet 
for telephony continued to be prohibited and 
remains so even now. Within 80 days as many as 64 
licenses were issued, and the number of subscribers 
jumped from 200,000 to 375,000 in less than.a year. 
A year later the National Telecom Policy of 1999 
removed VSNL's monopoly over international gate- 
way services and allowed private Isps to set up their 
own gateways. This removed the last vestiges of 
official control over the telecom framework and 
opened the field to private entrepreneurs to push 
the limits of the Internet. 


THE LIMITS TO GROWTH 

Although the government had lifted its controls 
over the Internet by 1999, its rigid and unimagina- 
tive policies of the last 25 years in the telecom and 
hardware sectors had created long-term conditions 
that may continue to severely inhibit Internet 
growth. Much of the public policy was made by 
bureaucrats and academicians, with little under- 
standing of why 1T or telecom needed to be pro- 
moted for commercial .reasons. Although 
policymakers agreed that computing power was 
needed by research and development institutions, 
they failed to recognize that corporate enterprises 
also needed access to advanced hardware. Protec- 
tionist policies, distrust of multinational corpora- 
tions (such as IBM, which was forced to leave India 
in 1977), and lack of a strategic vision led to a fail- 
ure to develop the computer hardware segment. As 
a result, when the desktop-computing market took 
off in the 1980s, the Indian IT industry simply did 
not have the capacity to. produce low-cost personal 
computers. Only since the economic reforms of 
1991 has the hardware industry seen a reduction in 
tariffs and easier import procedures. But the out- 
come of earlier policies has been the abysmally low 
rate of computer penetration in the country. 


Likewise, the telecom sector also suffered because | 


of official policies and was characterized by under- 
investment, outmoded equipment, and overregula- 
tion. As a result, access to telecom services has 
remained minimal, and the infrastructure continues 
to be undeveloped. Only in the mid-1980s, due to 
an innovative scheme of setting up public phone 
offices in rural areas, has some improvement been 
seen in connectivity. Even now India has one of the 


lowest rates of teledensity in Asia, with only 2.2 per- 
cent of the population having accéss to telecom 
facilities, considerably behind the 7.2 percent of 
China's population or the 29.3 percent of Malaysia's. 

Limited telecom infrastructure and the challenge 
of mobilizing the huge financial outlays needed to 
develop the sector will continue to constrain Inter- 
net growth in India. Studies have shown that it costs 
$700 to install a single telephone line in India, mak- 
ing it prohibitive for more than 3 percent of the 
population to afford telephone lines. Such cost con- 
siderations are bound to impede the goal of univer- 
sal connectivity to the Internet that Indian 
policymakers talk about unless innovations in 
research and development lower the cost and signif- 
icantly improve teledensity, or alternative methods 
of accessing the Internet are successfully developed 
and promoted. 


THE SOFTWARE CONNECTION 

Notwithstanding the Internet's limited diffusion 
or the long-term factors inhibiting its growth, 
India’s pursuit of the Internet is immensely exciting 
because of the country’s emerging location as a 
global software hub. The enormous interest in the 
Internet is a spin-off of India’s remarkable success 
in the area‘of computer software. The Indian soft- 
ware industry has grown at a phenomenal rate in 
the last 20 years, especially during the 1990s. Such 
has been its capacity-to generate foreign exchange 
and attract foreign investment that within India the 
software industry is seen as a torchbearer of the 
country’s economic ambitions in.the context of a 
globalizing economy. Between 1994 and 1999, the 
compound annual growth rate of the software 
industry was 57 percent, more than double the rate 
of the industry’s growth in many developed coun- 
tries. This increase has almost entirely been driven ` 
by exports, mainly to the American and European 
markets. Benefiting from the economic reforms 
inaugurated in 1991, Indian software exports have 
grown from $0.9 billion in 1990 to $4 billion in 
2000. A 1999 study by the management consulting 
firm McKinsey and Company projected that Indian 
software exports could grow to $50 billion by 2008, 
accounting for 35 percent of the overall exports and 
representing 7.5 percent of the national GDP. 

Such growth has been made possible by the sus- 
tained efforts of Indian software companies that 
have established a global presence. In 2000 as many 
as 212 Indian firms had overseas offices from which 
they leveraged their competitive advantage in pro- 
viding value-added services drawing on their highly 


qualified professionals, speedy deliveries, and sub- 
stantially reduced costs. The 12-hour time difference 
provides a United States client with a virtual 24-hour 
cycle and cuts the software-development life cycle 
by half, while the ready availability of a large supply 
of software professionals proficient in English fur- 
ther enhances the attractiveness of Indian software 
firms. An estimated two out of five Fortune 500 cor- 
porations use Indian companies to outsource their 
software requirements. 

Although not widely acknowledged, the growth 
of Internet technologies has greatly enhanced India’s 
capability to export software. In 1988 over 90 per- 
cent of software projects were carried out on-site by 
Indian firms. In 2000 on-site activity is expected to 
constitute only 50 percent of a typical software pro- 
ject, and as much as 50 percent of development wall 
take place using dedi- 
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services rather than developing software products, 
tools, and standards. In short, the industry has not 
done enough to enhance value both in terms of 
technology and enterprise. Only since a more favor- 
able policy climate was introduced by 1998 govern- 
ment initiatives have software firms.shown a 
responsiveness to the Indian situation. To what 
extent this interest will translate into concrete action 
to help the country fully realize its Internet poten-. 
tial remains to be seen. 

Another factor fueling the Internet is the global 
diaspora of 20 million Indians. Although all diaspo- 
ras depend on the use of Internet and other media 
technologies to stay connected, Indians overseas are 
helping the growth of the Internet in India in dis- 
tinct ways. Unlike the previous generation of Indi- 
ans who migrated abroad, the present generation no 
longer sees migration 





cated links and satellites. 
High-speed satellite con- 
nectivity for software 


Internet sites now enable Indians to browse 
newspapers and magazines; perform banking 


as a final severance; it 
keeps in touch using 
telephone and e-mail, 


development and deliv- transactions; shop for music, groceries, and gifts; especially the affluent 


ery has contributed 
greatly to the success of 
software exports, and 
Indian firms can further enhance their cost advan- 
tage by continuing to reduce on-site expenses in 
the future. 

This competitive advantage in software arises 
from the country’s large pool of skilled workers. In 
- 2000 almost 70,000 computer professionals were 
expected to join the rr workforce, many available for 
overseas projects at one-sixth the comparable wage 
of a software engineer in the United States. Some of 
the revenues generated in the software sector are 
likely to be invested by the large 1T firms in expand- 
ing Internet infrastructure. The technical excellence 
and entrepreneurial capabilities readily available 
within the Indian software sector are likely to be 
harnessed for the development of the Internet. 

Despite two decades of a highly successful track 
record, the Indian software industry is known to be 
overly focused on profits generated from overseas 
operations. The mind-set of the majority of the 
heads of Indian 1T companies is still cast in the time- 
tested business model based on what has come to be 
called pejoratively “body-shopping”—the pursuit of 
profit by the use of cheap programming manpower 
at client sites. The criticism is growing that the soft- 
ware industry has failed to show an interest in nur- 
turing the domestic software market and catering to 
the iT needs of the Indian economy. Further, it has 
largely confined its activities to providing software 


and search for an ’ 


‘arranged marriage” partner. 


‘segment that has made 

its way to'the United 
States and Europe. (In 
1997-1998 alone, 33;818 Indians traveled to the 
United States for higher studies, and another 8,600 
to the United Kingdom and Australia.) 

Many Indians in the United States have found 
their way to California's Silicon Valley. In 1999 an 
estimated 130,000 Indian professionals lived in the 
San Francisco Bay area, of which about 80,000 
worked for high-tech companies in nearby Silicon 
Valley. Their reputation for technical competence 
established, a number have become successful 
entrepreneurs: Vinod Khosla, cofounder of Sun 
Microsystems, and Sabeer Bhatia, cofounder of Hot- 
mail, are two examples. Many are turning their 
attention back to the Indian 1T sector by establish- 
ing joint ventures, providing venture capital fund- 
ing, and facilitating technology transfer. Perhaps 
most important is their role as exemplars for tech- 
entrepreneurship for the Indian 1T industry. Their 
ideas, capital, and expertise are already infusing 
entrepreneurial activity in 1T hubs such as Bangalore. 


ESTABLISHING A NATIONAL INTERNET POLICY 

The Indian IT and Internet sectors received a 
major boost in May 1998 when the recently elected 
Bharatiya Janata Party government formed a national 
task force to formulate a long-term national 1T policy. 
The task force, made of industry representatives, aca- 
demics, and top civil servants, prepared a compre- 
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hensive and ambitious action plan containing 108 
specific recommendations aimed at making India a 
“global 1T superpower.” The Indian government now 
“considers IT as an agent of transformation of every 
facet of human life which will bring about a knowl- 
edge based society in the twenty-first century.” 
While the primary objective of the National 1T 
Task Force was to leverage India’s strength in the 
software sector to help it emerge at the forefront of 
the global market, its members took a broad view 
of the 1t scenario. The task force set a target of uni- 
versal access to the Internet by 2008 through a net- 
work of public call offices offering a range of 
information services. Recommendations included 
the extension of IT to rural areas through public 
kiosks, promotion of Indian languages, graphic 
interfaces to make IT accessible to the illiterate or 


semiliterate segments of the population, an ambi- . 


tious plan to integrate 1T into the school curriculum 
and to substantially expand and upgrade the exist- 
ing pool of technical professionals, the establish- 
ment of a nationwide network backbone, and the 
promotion of various e-governance initiatives to 
enlarge the citizen—government interface. 

The national iT action plan, the 1998 Internet 
policy, and the continuing deregulation of the tele- 
com sector demonstrate the government's desire to 
develop 1T and the Internet. The speed with which 
the National 1T Task Force worked is indicative of 
the new attitude: within 90 days it produced a com- 
prehensive report. Since then there has been no 
looking back. The Ministry of 1T was established in 
1999, and a number of state governments have 
adopted their own IT policies and strategic plans in 
line with the federal framework. 

In June 2000 parliament passed the Information 
Technology Act, which has created a legal frame- 
work for e-commerce and e-governance, safeguard- 
ing commercial transactions on the Internet and 
empowering government departments to create, 
store, and process official data in digital format. The 
IT Act, along with the amended Copyright Act of 
1994, makes India one of 12 nations to have a legal 
structure for the protection of intellectual property 
rights and e-commerce transactions. 


WILL E-COMMERCE PAY? 

To what extent have recent telecom deregulation 
and the new Ir initiatives quickened the pulse of e- 
commerce? In 1999 the total value of Indian e-com- 
merce transactions was a mere $99.7 million. Until 
the 1T Act was passed in 2000, a legal regulatory 
structure for e-commerce was not in place, which 


hindered the growth of the business-to-commerce 
segment. What made the situation worse is contin- 
ued skepticism about the safe use of credit cards 
and an unreliable postal and delivery infrastructure. 
Additionally, much of the on-line advertising is 
directed toward nonresident Indians, offering them 
a raft of schemes such as cheap phone rates, bank- 
ing and money remittance, florists’ deliveries, and 
investment and real estate opportunities. 

While the potential of business-to-commerce trade 
remains untapped, there is optimism about the busi- 
ness-to-business segment as small and medium-size 
enterprises realize that the Internet provides a 
pipeline to the global economy—especially relevant 
to a country that has only recently seen the lowering 
of trade barriers. Business-to-business relationships 
developed through the Internet will enable Indian 
firms to access new markets, eliminate the middle- 
man, and enhance the competitive edge offered by 
their low-cost products and services. Entrepreneurs 
believe that the Internet will help them by leveling 
the playing field, removing bottlenecks, and opening 
the floodgates of business-to-business opportunities. 
Based on this optimism, NASSCOM expects e-com- 
merce to grow to $260 million during 2001. Analysts 
believe that much of this growth will come from the 
very large and buoyant small to medium-size busi- 
ness segment, which will take advantage of the ben- 
efits of an unlimited geographical market as well as 
the low transaction costs that e-commerce offers. 

Further, the Internet is expected to offer India the 
opportunity to emerge as a center of 1T-enabled ser- 
vices. Already India is taking a lead in call-center 
services and medical transcription, both of which 
have seen rapid growth. A number of influential 
firms are using 1t-enabled services to reduce salary 
and transaction costs and to benefit from the global 
24-hour business cycle. Workers at call centers 


` phone credit-card debtors, assess insurance claims, 


approve loans, or simply provide help-desk facilities. 
With a huge English-speaking graduate population 
and a large pool of IT professionals, India offers the 
advantages of both cost and quality. According to 
NASSCOM projections, IT-enabled services will gener- 
ate employment for 68,000 people and revenue of 
$870 million during 2000-2001 and are likely to 
grow fifteenfold by 2008. The Internet's ability to 
create this employment is likely to have significant 
spin-offs for the growth of 1T education domestically. 


E-GOVERNANCE 
The government understands that the Internet 
offers opportunities not only to businesses and indi- 


viduals. Federal and state governments are exploring 
how 1T can be used to connect agencies, streamline 
procedures, deliver forms and information on-line, 
and maintain large volumes of official records elec- 
tronically. Interestingly, initiatives in the area of e- 
governance have originated not from the federal 
government in New Delhi but from southern Indian 
states such as Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka, which 
have been trying to attract investment in the IT sec- 
tor. A key figure in this context is Chandrababu 
Naidu, the chief minister of Andhra Pradesh. Naidu 
wants to harness 1T for economic development and 
governance. He claims that 1T can provide the means 
by which 80 million citizens of his state can gain 
ready access to information, resources, and deci- 
sionmakers. Naidu has promoted “Vision 2020,” 
which he hopes will take Andhra Pradesh to the fore- 
. front of 1t in the country and fully introduce e-gov- 
ernance. He has pursued multinational corporations 
to invest in IT projects in the capital of Hyderabad 
and has had several high-profile meetings with 
Microsoft . chairman 
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have experimented with e-governance initiatives. 
Although a favorable climate of opinion has been 
built, the use of the Internet in governance remains 
minimal, confined to messaging and a simple web 
presence. Interactive applications badly needed by 
the citizens continue to be unavailable, as critical 
backend computerization to deliver Internet-based 
services has yet to be developed. Nonetheless, signs 
of change are evident. For example, in 2001-2002, 
Indian federal and state governments are likely to 
spend about $890 million in promoting the use of 
1T in official work. Whether the money will be spent 
simply in acquiring equipment that will gather dust 
or be used to reengineer processes to improve vital 
services and enlarge the government-citizen inter- 
face remains to be seen. 


THE DEEP DIGITAL DIVIDE 
Although the growth of the Internet has been 
exponential in India, its diffusion remains limited 
in social and geographical terms. At its present level, 
the Internet reaches 





Bill Gates (and even 
succeeded in inviting 
former President Bill 
Clinton to Andhra 
Pradesh during his 
March 2000 state visit to India). By appearing on 
television talk shows, holding video conferences with 
district officials, and making widely publicized mul- 
timedia presentations before visiting World Bank offi- 
cials and heads of multinational corporations, Naidu 
has demonstrated that a political constituency for 1T 
exists. His objective of creating a SMART (“simple, 
moral, accountable, responsive, and transparent”) 
government is beginning to influence politicians and 
bureaucrats alike. Naidu’s most significant initia- 
tive has been ApswaN (Andhra Pradesh State-Wide 
Area Network), which in its first phase has 
attempted to network Hyderabad with the state’s 23 
administrative-districts. Eventually all government 
offices at the state, district, block, and village lev- 
els are to be linked. 

Andhra Pradesh’s initiatives have helped create a 
favorable climate for e-governance throughout the 
country. In November 1999, at a national confer- 
ence on e-governance held at Bangalore, 1T secre- 
taries from 23 Indian states and union territories 
declared their commitment to “providing one-stop, 
nonstop, efficient, effective, responsive, and trans- 
parent'citizen governance through the use of infor- 
mation technology.” In addition to Andhra Pradesh, 
the states of Karnataka, Tamil Nadu, and Kerala 


The growth of Internet technologies. has greatly 
enhanced India’s capability to export software. 


less than 0.37 percent 
of India’s citizens. The 
overwhelming prob- 
lems associated with 
sheer connectivity are 
bound to expose those promoting the Internet to 
the charge of being socially exclusivist. Inevitably, 
the perception will gain ground that the Internet is 
merely a window for the privileged and the affluent 
that provides them with newer opportunities of 
global consumption and is unlikely to play a part in 
solving India’s complex and multifarious problems. 
The lines of the digital divide are already drawn in 
the most obvious terms. 

Less obvious are other kinds of divides that are 
peculiar to India’s political and social milieu. For 
example, a geographical dimension to the emerging 
digital divide becomes apparent when one consid- 
ers the demographics of the Internet. These reveal 
that, although by August 2000 there were 1.6 mil- 
lion subscribers and 4.8 million users, 77 percent 
were from the federal capital New Delhi and the 
state capitals. Within this preponderance of a 
largely urban subscriber base are further imbal- 
ances, with Delhi and Mumbai accounting for 
almost one-third of the connections. The industrial 
state of Maharashtra, traditionally the seat of busi- 
ness, had 452,948 connections, while Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar, two of India’s most populous states, had 
only 20,000 and 8,000 subscribers respectively. The 
northeastern region, comprising seven poorly con- 
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nected frontier states badly in need of transport and 
communication infrastructure, had only 900 sub- 
scribers. The geographies of Internet diffusion 
starkly mirror India’s existing regional inequities. 

These disparities will likely worsen as high-tech 
hubs emerge, the result of the propensity of 1T.enter- 
prises to agglomerate spatially in certain states. 
Already, Bangalore, Hyderabad, Chennai, the Mum- 
bai-Pune belt, and Delhi are front-runners in the 
race for attracting IT-related investments. An intense 
competition has begun among the states of Kar- 
nataka, Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh, and Maha- 
rashtra. While states like Karnataka may enjoy the 
advantage of an early start, others are trying hard to 
catch up. Since 1998 a majority of Indian states 
have attempted to jump on the bandwagon by 
adopting official 17 policies and creating high-tech 
parks. Some believe that 1T could do to India what 
oil has done to the Middle East. Yet it is highly likely 
that states like Bihar and Uttar Pradesh and those in 
the northeastern region may be disappointed. Faced 
as they are with complex problems of governance, 
economic backwardness, and political fragmenta- 
tion, the Internet is unlikely to provide the magic 
“click” to make their problems disappear. 


CAUGHT IN THE NET 

Among politicians, skeptical voices are already 
beginning to surface. Laloo Prasad Yadav, an out- 
spoken critic of rr and Bihar’s most powerful politi- 
cian, openly declares: “We are an agricultural 
country. Agriculture can help in the progress of the 
country. Can IT provide water to thousands of vil- 
lages in India? Can it provide jobs?” Likewise, 
Indian Vice President Krishna Kant recently urged 
caution to policymakers and business leaders in 
their drive to promote rr. He warned them not to 
divert the country’s “finite resources from critical 
sectors to promote the high-tech economy” and 
reminded them that as “we have not yet made a sig- 
nificant dent on the monolith of our poverty, high- 
tech systems in a sea of poverty and literacy do not 
represent a wholesome picture and are prone to fail- 
ure.” As the competitiveness among the states 
becomes sharper, a political backlash may develop 
against seeing IT as a panacea for India’s problems. 

Another source of the digital divide in India is lin- 
guistic. In its present state English is the language of 
the Internet, but a language spoken only by between 
2 and 3 percent of India’s population, drawn mainly 
from the affluent, educated urban elite. Yet almost 
95 percent of on-line content relating to India is in 
English. Clearly, if the Internet is to expand beyond 


the charmed circle of this self-centered, self-serving 
class to reach the mass of Indian people, it must 
develop the technical capability as well the content 
to communicate to them in their own languages. 
Efforts to enhance local language content are only 
beginning. While some states like Karnataka and 
Tamil Nadu are proactive in promoting the use of IT 
in’ their local languages, many other Indian lan- 
guages still need standardization in terms of fonts, 
keyboards, and software for effective Internet use. 
Further, the challenge of developing on-line content 
in the 14 major Indian languages will require 
resources, creativity, and official funding. Inevitably, 
the maturation of quality and quantity of local lan- 
guage content will take time. Until then, not only 
will the Internet remain confined to a minuscule 
minority, but it may also stoke the discontents that 
stem from the deep social divide between India’s 
English-educated elites and “info-poor.” 

An even more serious obstacle to the spread of 
the Internet will be the ways in which the majority 
of India’s illiterate masses respond to it. After 53 
years of independence, India has failed to address its 
problem of overcoming mass illiteracy: more than 
half the country’s population (61 percent of females 
and 36 percent of males age seven and above) are 
unable to read and write. The persistence of mass 
illiteracy on such a scale militates against the goal of 
creating the knowledge-based society that the Inter- 
net seeks to effect. Unless efforts are specifically 
made to develop applications using graphical and 
voice-based interfaces in Indian languages, the Inter- 
net will not touch the lives of a majority of Indian 
people. So far such technological initiatives to enable 
illiterate people or individuals with multiple levels 
of literacy to connect to the Internet have.not shown 
significant results in the Indian context. Without 
this intervention, the Internet will inevitably widen 
the existing social and educational barriers that have 
proved so divisive and formidable. 


MOLDING A STRATEGIC VISION 

The prospects for the Indian Internet will depend 
on how politicians, civil servants, corporations, and 
nongovernmental organizations rise to the challenge 
of adapting it to local conditions to make it relevant 
to the nation’s needs. Adjustments will require proac- 
tive and cooperative measures by a consortium of 
stakeholders, including the federal and state govern- 
ments, to build a nationwide Internet infrastructure, 
an enabling environment to encourage connectivity, 
and, not the least, a determination to overcome the 
emergent digital divide. However, if market forces 


alone are allowed to drive the Internets diffusion and 
use, India’s experience with this exciting new 
medium may be stunted. A strategic vision and a.cre- 
ative, regulatory framework to encourage the growth 
of the Internet are needed so that its potential can be 
harnessed not only commercially, but also for meet- 
ing the challenges faced by India in the areas of 
development and governance. 

The Internet in India can take the familiar com- 
mercial route to seek a constituency in the “Great 
Indian Middle Class” and become a part of the 
Indian landscape as an accessory of the affluent. 
Alternatively, it could emerge as a powerful medium 
that provides a cheap, speedy means of communi- 
cation and empower citizens in a multitude of ways. 
There are protagonist for both these approaches— 
one, a “top-down” commercial strategy interested 
in expanding private ownership of hardware and 
subscription and the other an alternate policy that 
seeks to expand community access to the Internet 
using low-cost methods of connectivity. 

Those looking to expand the Internet purely for 
commercial reasons pin their hopes on the urban 
middle classes—specifically the 37 million house- 
holds that subscribe to cable television. They see it 


as a ready-made social segment that will embrace _ 


the Internet and help overcome the hurdle posed by 
the high prices of personal computers.! Businesses 
are frantically trying to tap this market by explor- 
ing how’cable Internet services can be offered. isps 
are allying with an estimated 70,000 cable opera- 
tors to evolve a business model based on a three- 


way sharing of costs: the 1sP pays for bandwidth - 


installation and additional hardware costs, the cable 
operator for upgrading equipment and wiring the 
subscriber’s home, and the subscriber for the cost 
of the set-top access device. These costs are not low, 
although they may come down as economies of 
scale are achieved. This strategy depends on the 
ingenuity and initiative of local entrepreneurs who 
in the 1990s set up neighborhood cable networks 
and transformed satellite television from a private 
facility for affluent homes into a mass entertainment 
medium. However, the unorganized nature of the 
sector, its rudimentary technical standards, and its 
fragile legal status as an industry are likely to 
obstruct its ability to suddenly emerge as the origin 
of the information superhighway. 





1At current prices an Internet-enabled personal computer 
in India costs almost 45 percent more than a similar system 
in the United States. More pertinent, however; is that the 
amount equals 8.1 months’ earnings in India as compared 
with 10 days’ equivalent work in the United States. 
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The alternative strategy of promoting the Inter- 
net by enhancing community access is based on the 
idea that valuable lessons can be learned from the 
telecommunications revolution India has witnessed 
since the late 1980s. Using appropriate technology 
that draws on digital exchanges and public call 
offices, India has substantially expanded access to 
telecom services: between 1988 and 1998, the num- 
ber of villages with telephones increased from 
27,316 to 300,000. Much of this increase occurred 
through the use of public phone offices. More than 
650,000 of these offices are scattered throughout 
India and offer local and long-distance pay phone 
services to individuals. Policymakers believe that 
these public call offices provide a model for the 
expansion of the Internet in India since, with 
proper investment and training, they could be 
transformed into information kiosks that could pro- 
vide a range of single-window services such as local 
and international telephony, Internet access, faxing, 
and even photocopying. Using a strategy of public 
spending that is based on enhancing public access 
and developing applications and technologies that 
are sensitive to users who are illiterate or use local 
languages to communicate will enable the Internet 
to serve multitudes of Indians. 

The Internet has come to India at a time of 
momentous political change. The program of eco- 
nomic liberalization is a decade old, and its agenda 
appears irreversible. The country’s federal struc- 
ture is being reconfigured as states compete with 
one another for resources and investments and in 
the exercise of political influence in New Delhi. 
The old political consensus built around the ide- 
als of secularism, democracy, and welfare no 
longer exists. 

Equally important is the media revolution that 
has been unfolding for the last 25 years and has 
revolutionized newspaper publishing and broad- 
cast media. How will the Internet contribute to 
some of these larger, ongoing political transforma- 
tions? Perhaps by empowering constituent groups 
that make up India’s civil society: the media, non- 
governmental organizations, businesses, political 
groups, and other nonstate actors. Many of these 
elements will embrace the Internet to connect and 
communicate, to network and parley, to challenge 
and campaign, and to promote the consumption of 
ideas and products. Through all this they look set 
to invigorate the world’s largest democracy as it 
continues its search for new ways to accommodate 
the conflicting demands made by its one-billion- 
strong citizenry. a 





Why Peace Won’t Come to Kashmir 


ALEXANDER EVANS 


and complex.! In the nineteenth century the 

state of Jammu and Kashmir emerged as a 
quiltwork of different regions and peoples. It was 
mainly established by conquest as its Hindu prince 
gobbled up different territories near his capital city 
of Jammu. These gains included the famous Kash- 
mir Valley, which was purchased from the British in 
1846. The Kashmir Valley has long been the roman- 
tic destination of choice in South Asia. A fertile val- 
ley 85 miles long and 25 miles deep, it sits amid 
some of the most dramatic mountains imaginable. 
Approximately 3.5 million people live there today, 
over 95 percent of whom are Muslim. Since the 
1930s the valley's inhabitants have agitated against 


T= Kashmir problem is at once both simple— 


rule by outsiders—rulers'who have neither spoken - 


their language nor granted them the right to run 
their own affairs. Until 1947 this antagonism was 
mainly directed against the Hindu maharaja, who 
imposed heavy taxes and did as much as he could to 
forestall the rise of democracy in his state. 

Since 1947 much of this disaffection has been 
transferred to India, which today controls the east- 
ern part of the old princely state, effectively com- 
posed of three regions. There is the Kashmir Valley, 
font of much florid British and Mughal poetry. 
There is the barren, arid, and vast region called 
Ladakh. Sparsely populated, its inhabitants are 
mostly Buddhist and look toward Tibet and India. 
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the issue. 





1Useful accounts of contemporary Kashmir include Victoria 
Schofield, Kashmir in Conflict: India, Pakistan and the Unfin- 
ished War (London: I. B. Tauris, 2000); Sumantra Bose, The 
Challenge in Kashmir: Democracy, Self-Determination, and a Just 
Peace (New Delhi: Sage, 1997); and Robert Wirsing, India, 
Pakistan, and the Kashmir Dispute (London: Macmillan, 1998). , 


Even the significant Shia Muslim minority in 
Ladakh tends away from Pakistan, perhaps driven 
by commercial and sectarian logic: in Indian hands, 
they reside on a major trade route between the 
Kashmir Valley and Ladakh. And Shia-Sunni ten- 
sions in Sunni-majority Pakistan are well known. 
The third part of Indian Kashmir is the Jammu 
region. Once majority Muslim, this low-lying area 
of hills saw massive population transfers in com- 
munal violence in 1947 and 1948 that accompanied 
the independence of India and the birth of Pakistan. 
Hindus and Sikhs fled the Pakistani-controlled zone 
for Indian Kashmir, and Muslims were driven in the 
opposite direction. The Dogra Hindus compose a 
majority of Jammu province. They formed the core 
of the old princely state, and even today took to 
India as their home. The remaining Muslim minor- 
ity in Jammu province has more mixed views. 
Pakistan controls two other regions of the former 


` princely state: Azad (“Free”) Kashmir, a crescent- 


shaped slice of western Kashmir, and the vast, 
mountainous northern territories. The inhabitants 
of these regions are almost entirely Muslim, and 
they are mostly comfortable under Pakistani rule. 
But in Pakistani Azad Kashmir, there is also an 
independence movement, concentrated mainly in 
the southern Mirpur district. 

The division of Kashmir came about in October 
1947. Following partition of India and Pakistan, the 
maharaja could choose to join India or Pakistan. By 
the time he opted for India a war was already rag- 
ing in his state between supporters of pro-Indian 
and pro-Pakistani factions. After a year of fighting 
that effectively set the division of Kashmir that 


- exists today, the UN stepped in. But UN resolutions 
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promising a plebiscite, and two more wars (in 1965 
and 1971) between India and Pakistan over Kash- 
mir, have failed to delivera solution. Both countries 
lay claim to the entire state of Jammu and Kashmir. 


In 1988 an insurgency began in the Kashmir Val- 
ley. Led by young nationalists from the Jammu 
Kashmir Liberation Force (JKLF), it was supported 
by hundreds of thousands of Kashmiris, who 
flooded onto the streets in early 1990 to demand a 
plebiscite on the future of Kashmir. India responded 
with force; it called the insurgency a proxy war by 
Pakistan and sent security forces into the state. The 
militancy (as it is called by supporters and oppo- 
nents alike in Kashmir) gathered strength after 1990 
and has become mainly driven by armed groups 
seeking union with Pakistan. Pakistan in turn sup- 
ported the militants. A JKLF cease-fire in 1994, how- 
ever, helped turn the militancy more Islamist, as 
groups like the Lashkar-e-Toiba and Harkat-ul-Ansar 
joined, bringing hardened fighters from the Afghan 
war: These fighters form the militant core today, and 
continue to wage guerrilla war on Indian forces. 

In response to the insurgency, the Indian govern- 
ment reintroduced direct rule in Kashmir in 1990, 
with India ruling through a series of appointed gov- 
ernors who exercised executive authority. Indian 
security forces moved in, and the Kashmiri civil 
administration collapsed, with the educational sys- 
tem disrupted, taxes and services unpaid, and the 
courts in disarray. 

Various explanations for the origins of the vio- 
lence have been given, but generally it can be said to 
have been a combination of internal causes (disaf- 
fection with Indian rule, administration, and poli- 
cies) and external factors (support from Pakistan and 
changes to the international system in 1989).2 In 
India it is generally viewed as a proxy war, initiated 
and supported by Pakistan.3 Pakistan sees it as 
an indigenous uprising for self-determination.+ 
Inevitably, it is more complicated. But as one militant 
put it, “When Pakistan alone tried to create militancy, 
it failed. When Kashmiris alone tried to do it, they 
also failed. But in a combination it worked in 1988.” 

Each year the insurgency has continued, fresh 
graves have been dug in Kashmir. Families across the 
valley bury their sons while Indian families receive 
news that their sons too have fallen in the fighting. 
But India loves Kashmir too much to let it go, and 
despite their casualties militants believe that only 








2See Sumit Ganguly, The Crisis in Kashmir: Portents of War, 
Hopes of Peace (New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1997); and Schofield, Kashmir in Conflict. 

3A sophisticated version of this is Manoj Joshi, The Lost 
Rebellion: Kashmir in the Nineties (New Delhi: Penguin 
Books India, 1999). 

4See Tahir Amin, Mass Resistance in Kashmir: Origins, Evo- 
lution, Options (Islamabad: Institute of Policy Studies, 1995). 
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force will persuade India to leave. Since the insur- 
gency began at least 35,000 people have been killed. 
Most, inevitably, are civilians. Another recent esti- 
mate suggests that the conflict has created 100,000 
orphans. It is certainly the case that each and every 
family in the Kashmir Valley has been touched by the 
state of siege that has endured there. And while 
Kashmiris are generally tired of the violence, there 
seem to be few alternatives. India pinned many of its 
hopes to resolve the militancy and restore Kashmiri 
support with local assembly elections in September 
1996, which despite a poor turnout produced a 
Kashmiri state government led by Farooq Abdullah. 
Promising jobs and autonomy, Abdullah's arrival 
led to a brief spurt of optimism, and some damp- 
ening of militancy, between 1996 and 1998. But all 
too soon this facade of normality crumbled. Eco- 
nomic development is out of the picture since the 
government depends on subsidies from New Delhi 
just to pay official salaries. And Abdullah's propos- 
als for autonomy, presented to the Indian govern- 
ment in 2000, were unceremoniously rejected. As 
a result—and aided by continuing Kashmiri resent- 
ment—the militancy has picked up once more. 


~ THE WAR FOR PUBLIC OPINION 


The militancy represents only one aspect of the 
Kashmir crisis: the simplistic frames through which 
Kashmir is presented to the public in India and 
Pakistan makes public opinion a force to be reck- 
oned with. Information is a battleground in Kash- 
mir. Some of the propaganda images tell a story in 
themselves. In the office of Khem Sharma, assistant 
director of information for Jammu and Kashmir, 
hangs a photo of a Kashmiri woman entirely cov- 
ered from head to toe in a black burqa, a traditional 
conservative Muslim style of dress. She holds up a 
cardboard slogan: “I love my India, I hate Pakistan.” 
This is relatively sophisticated, but exaggeration 
and disinformation persist on all sides. Nasim Zera, 
a Pakistani analyst, claims that 700,000 Indian 
troops occupy the Kashmir Valley (while difficult 
to verify, the actual number is less than 350,000). 

In India, public opinion, as articulated by a more 
independent and private-sector broadcast media, is 
now a major factor in the country’s foreign policy. 
This was evident during the mountain war fought 
between India and Pakistan near the Kashmiri town 
of Kargil in 1999, which ignited a strong burst of 
patriotic fervor. It was also a feature of the parlia- 
mentary elections the same year, in which an emo- 
tionally charged campaign was conducted on Indian 
television. Many of the numerous private cable-tele- 
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WASHINGTON WAKES UP 
In January 1998 a senior American official deal- 
ing with South Asia leaned back in his chair as he 
explained how Kashmir figured in Washington: 


“Sometimes we’re concerned about war in South. 


Asia,” he said, “but we don't lose sleep over Kash- 
mir.” Across the beltway, officials and specialists 
said the same: Kashmir? Fairly minor issue. - 

Three years later Kashmir has become an offi- 
cial focus. Indian and Pakistani nuclear explosions 
in 1998 shook Washington policymakers to the 
core—not least because America did not have 
advance intelligence that the Indians would con- 
duct nuclear tests. The fighting between India and 
Pakistan near Kargil in the summer of 1999 
reminded the world that Kashmir was a live issue. 
The Kargil war prompted a serious crisis between 
the two now nuclear-armed powers and—in the 
end—American diplomatic intervention to cool 
rising passions. 

The traditional American position on Kashmir 
has been noncommittal: support for a peaceful res- 
olution of the dispute through bilateral negotia- 
tions between Pakistan and India that also takes 
into account the interests and desires of the peo- 
ple of Kashmir. : 

But American interests in the region run wider 


than Kashmir. Nuclear nonproliferation is impor-. 


tant. So too is containing the Taliban in neighbor- 


ing Afghanistan and apprehending accused 
Saudi-born terrorist Osama bin Laden, who is 


sheltered by the Taliban. The deepest concern, 
however, is peace between India and Pakistan. 
How to get peace, and keep it, remains the most 
difficult question that policymakers have to con- 


vision companies that have sprung up since eco- 
nomic liberalization was initiated in India in the 
1990s carried heroic images of Indian soldiers at the 
war front. On the cable channel Music Asia, the 
“Song for Kargil” music video was interspersed with 
footage of artillery shelling and Indian soldiers 
marching up mountains. Public opinion demanded 
a “strong” response from the Indian government to 
the Kargil intrusion by Pakistani forces, which 
explains why Indian forces pressed on against mili- 
tary common sense to retake mountain positions 
with heavy losses (official Indian figures state that 
500 soldiers were killed in the offensive). 

This potent combination of a competitive, pri- 
vate-sector broadcast media and a greater role for 
instant snapshots of public opinion reduces the 


sider. To that end, there has been a subtle shift in 
America’s attitude toward the region: the once 
frosty relations with India have warmed slightly. 
Indeed, during his March 2000 visit to India and 
Pakistan President Bill Clinton called for the Line 
of Control—the cease-fire line between Indian and 
Pakistani forces in Kashmir—to be respected, 
which represented a veiled call for covert Pakistani 


_ support to Kashmir militants to be choked off. 


Other changes are notable. First, the agenda on 
terrorism has shifted. In November 1997, Harkat- 
ul-Ansar was declared a terrorist organization by 
the United States Department of State. Indian and 
American officials now cooperate on counter- 
terrorist issues, and that cooperation has grown 
warmer following tetrorist events involving Pak- 
istani-based terrorists (for example, the 1993 
World Trade Center bombing) and the aftermath 
of the 1995 Al-Faran kidnapping and murder of at 
least two, and perhaps five, Western hostages. 

Indo-American trade has also developed and 
economic ties, helped. by a productive bilateral 
relationship, continue to grow. India is a major 
emerging market, and it is not only Indian soft- 
ware that appeals to investors. Telecoms, privati- 
zation, and a broadening consumer base for luxury 
imports make India an attractive market for Amer- 
ican business. 

Third, Indian Americans, once a weak force in 
American domestic politics, have become a cohe- 
sive and active political lobby in the United 
States, blunting Pakistani lobbying activities iri 
Washington. Their major impact, however, has 
not been to alter views on Kashmir but to draw 
the agenda away to other issues. A. E. E 





Indian government's room to maneuver on Kash- 
mir-related issues. Major concessions on Kashmir, 
even if there were a faction within government will- 
ing to offer them (which there is not), would be 
very difficult in the face of wide public opposition. 

In Pakistan, public opinion on Kashmir is also 
important, but for different reasons. In the early 
1990s, Pakistani Television (PvT) was at the fore- 
front of a strong public-awareness campaign on 
Kashmir. State run, it was intended both to bolster 
support for the Kashmir cause and also, to more 
cynical analysts, provide a useful issue around 
which to mobilize a fractious nation. This cam- 
paign, aided and abetted by other forms of mass 
communication (for example, Kashmir Liberation 
Cells—state-sponsored propaganda centers—set 


up around the country) has been successful. Even 
with a military government in power, Kashmir 
remains too delicate a public issue for any Pak- 
istani administration to deviate easily from the for- 
mal and long-standing policy toward Kashmir 
(although, as we will see, there have been some 
slight moves in that direction). But changing the 
emphasis of a policy is one thing; making major 
concessions of substance another. 

In short, both India and Pakistan have active 
publics that make substantive concessions on 
Kashmir fraught with political danger. A brave 
administration in either country, well established, 
might be able to take the initiative. But the ease 
with which it could then be outflanked on the 
Kashmir issue and accused not of just weakness 
but of abandoning long-held national positions on 
Kashmir makes the cost-benefit analysis favor iner- 
tia. And this inertia partly explains the intractabil- 
ity of the Kashmir issue. 


PEACE MOVES? 

On February 22; 2001 India extended the cease- 
fire in Kashmir it originally announced in Novem- 
ber 2000 for another three months. In announcing 
the move, Indian Prime 
Minister Atul Behari Vaj- 
payee confounded skep- 
tics who felt there was’ 
insufficient progress .on 


Peace process or not, the future of Kashmir 
looks much the same as the past. 
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called a halt to operations against India. With him 
were the majority of his unit commanders in the 
valley. While all the other Kashmiri militant groups 
fought on, killing nearly 100 people over the next 
24 hours, his surprise move left analysts wondering 
what might be happening behind the scenes. The 
cease-fire, however, swiftly crumbled when fighting 
broke out again on August 8. 

Dar had failed to get political support from the 
separatist Kashmiri alliance, the All Parties Hurriyat 
Conference (apuc), which was angered that it had 
not been consulted. And Dars own leader in Pak- 
istan, militant chief Syed Salahuddin, was soon call- 
ing for the immediate direct involvement of Pakistan 
in any talks. This upset the Indians, who had been 
edging away from what at first was a novel position. 
Instead of suggesting talks on the basis of the Indian 
constitution—the maximum offer that has been 
made in the past—Prime Minister Vajpayee chose to 
offer a process in the name of insanyat (humanity). 
Sufficiently ambiguous, the banner of insanyat 
offered a way around the formal politics of the Kash- 
mir issue. But even insanyat was too large a step for 
Indian hard-liners, and Vajpayee found himself back- 
tracking within a few days. Once he made it clear 
that talks could only be 
within the Indian consti- 
tution, this window of 
opportunity was closed. 

The winter 2000 pro- 








the ground. Despite two 

previous extensions of the cease-fire, militant vio- 
lence continued to wrack Kashmir. As it happens, 
100 more people died in the 75 days following the 
initial Indian cease-fire than were killed in the same 
previous period. 

Meanwhile, Pakistan’s main initiative, to pull 
back some of its troops from the Line of Control 
that Separates Indian and Pakistani Kashmir, con- 
tinues. Since early December the line has fallen 
silent, in sharp contrast to the daily exchanges of 
small-arms fire and artillery that used to echo 
across the mountains. The only explosions that dis- 
turb the Jhelum Valley, leading up to the front line, 
are those set by work crews taking the opportunity 
to reconstruct the road. In the shadow of Indian 
and Pakistani bunkers Kashmiri farmers are trying 
to till their fields once more. For a brief moment 
no shells threaten them. 

These developments during the winter ‘si 2000 
follow an earlier cease-fire by a leading Kashmiri 
militant group, the Hizbul Mujahadeen (HM). On 
July 24, 2000 mm's valley commander, Majid Dar, 


cess has been different. 
First, Kashmiri separatist politicians are at the cen- 
ter of the process—some being wooed by Delhi, 
others suspicious of Delhis motives. The APHC, 
given a greater role by Pakistan, has been willing to 
give the Indian cease-fire the benefit of the doubt. 
But it is doubt in general that surrounds a process 
that, while it might deliver direct Indo-Pakistani 
talks, dances around some of the key differences 
that mark the Kashmir dispute. 

The peace moves are being triggered not ay by 
India and Pakistan but also the United States. All 
three countries have widely varying policy objec- 
tives on Kashmir. f 

Pakistan is economically weak and short .of 
friends. Unwilling to compromise on Taliban- 
related issues, Pakistan’s military leader, General 
Pervez Musharraf, is keen to make progress on the 
Kashmir issue. To this end there has been some 
movement from Islamabad. 

Pakistan has signaled a subtle shift in its Kash- 
mir policy, moving away from a position that it has 
held for over 50 years. This original position offered 
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only two theoretical alternatives: the full accession 
of Kashmir to India or to Pakistan. Instead of call- 
ing for a solution in full accordance with 1948 
United Nations resolutions (which call for demili- 
tarization of the whole state, followed by an impar- 
tial plebiscite with only two choices: union with 
India or with Pakistan), Pakistan’s military leaders 
are now stressing self-determination. This could be 
more flexible. Could it pave the way for the repar- 
tition of Kashmir, or even independence? Conser- 
vative Pakistanis say no, but the tone of the new 
position is more accommodating. 

On February 12 the Pakistani interior minister, 
retired Lieutenant-General Moinuddin Haider, 
announced that the government had decided to ban 
fundraising by militant groups for jihad. It thus 
appears that the Pakistani government may be 
readying itself for confrontation with Islamist mil- 
itant groups. It has also written to many of the 
madrassahs (Muslim religious schools) that provide 
militant recruits, asking for information about their 
activities. It is one thing to collect information on 
the groups, and on the madrassahs that feed recruits 


to them. But to crack down on them presents the . 


military regime with a tremendous challenge. 

As the militant groups themselves admit, Pak- 
istan can probably cut off their access to Indian 
Kashmir. But this would be a major undertaking; as 
Brian Cloughley, a Western defense analyst puts it, 
the Pakistani army along the Line of Control would 
have to be willing to shoot members of the more 
Islamist militant groups. No matter how intact mil- 
itary discipline, he thinks that such orders might be 
disobeyed. The real problem is whether action can 
be taken to curb the activities of radical militant 
groups in Indian Kashmir when Pakistan itself is 
most vulnerable to their activities. As the govern- 
ment searches for investors and domestic political 
stability, it cannot afford the uncertainties these 
actions could bring: l 

India, however, is in a very strong position, and 
knows it. Although India formally lays claim to the 
entire state of Jammu and Kashmir, it does not 
really expect—or want—to rule the nearly all Mus- 
lim northern territories and Pakistani Kashmir. 
What it would like is recognition by the West— 
and Pakistan—of its current hold over Jammu, 
Kashmir, and Ladakh. It has little to offer in return, 
but it does not need to. An end to militant violence 
would be a bonus, since it costs India financially to 
maintain such a major counter-insurgency in Kash- 
mir. But India is willing to bear the cost, and can 
afford to. 


The Indians are certainly delaying the issue of 
travel documents for a delegation of apuc leaders 
who have been invited to Pakistan. This may reflect 
serious divisions inside the Indian cabinet, with 
Home and Defense Ministers L. K. Advani and 
George Fernandes arguing that the cease-fire pro- 
cess is delivering little. Neither wants early talks 
with Pakistan, especially when militant violence 
continues. There are also divisions between those 
dealing with Kashmir. Officials in the prime minis- 
ters office, led by national security adviser Brajesh 
Mishra, support the process. But their counterparts 
in the Ministry of Home Affairs are said to be criti- 
cal, perhaps in part because their responsibilities for 
Kashmir have been diluted. The latest, somewhat 
provocative comment from the home minister is an 
assertion that the cease-fire is merely a cessation of 
active operations. While strictly true, statements 


` like this make it much harder for the APHC, mili- 


tants, or Pakistan to respond favorably. 

As the status quo power, India is seeking to legit- 
imize the situation on the ground; Pakistan seeks 
to overturn it. The question of legal title to Kash- 
mir, or what different segments of the Kashmiri 
population themselves want, are important but are 
subsumed to this compelling reality. Moves toward 
peace are likely to founder here—India can afford 
to wait, whereas Pakistan cannot. - 

Behind the scenes, the United States is pushing. 
for direct Indo-Pakistani talks. It wants less tension 
in the region, and a corresponding reduction in the 
risk of war. While a solution to the Kashmir prob- 
lem would be an added bonus, few American offi- 
cials doubt the scale of that challenge. A new 
administration could make major mistakes in South 
Asia if it took too active a stance on Kashmir. Pak- 
istan might welcome the interest, but not pressure, 
while India remains suspicious of American 
involvement in the first place. 


WHY PEACE WON'T COME : 
What is the answer to the Kashmir problem? It 
is clear that Valley Kashmiris just want to be left 
alone to run their own affairs. But whether they 
seek independence, union with Pakistan, or per- 
haps even autonomy within India remains an open 
question. Local elections in Indian Kashmir offer 
limited choices. As one local journalist wryly noted, 
you can be anything you like so long as you're 
Indian. Muzaffarabad, the capital of Pakistani Kash- 
mir, is not much different. While less publicized, 
the military government has been arresting Kash- 


_mniri proindependence activists once more. 


But a walk up some of the narrow streets in 
Muzaffarabad’s bazaar, with its splendid array of 
small shops, selling everything from carpets and 
candles to posters to prayer mats, offers a different 
perspective. In a few, collection boxes for different 
militant groups sit, waiting for spare change. While 
items for sale include luridly printed jihad folders 

. for schoolchildren, it seems that some Kashmiris 
living on the Pakistani side of the line have views 
of their own, with a number of bazaar shopkeepers 
expressing their preference for independence. The 
militant groups, on the other hand, all seek the 
union of Kashmir with Pakistan. 

Most international specialists on Kashmir tend to 
agree. An assortment of views are held about what 
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different segments of Kashmiri society might want, 
if they could truly choose. But a solution to the prob- 
lem of Kashmir remains in the hands of three distinct 
players: the Kashmiris, and the governments of India 
and Pakistan. No viable and lasting solution can 
emerge unless all three achieve some degree of satis- 
faction from the final agreement. And no talks can 
take place if possible concessions cross the increas- 
ingly visible line of public opinion in South Asia. 
For now, peace process or not, the future of 
Kashmir looks much the same as the past. The 
Indian security forces will be around for a while. The 
militancy is not likely to go away quickly. And most 
of the world will still think of sweaters, or perhaps 
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Scott B. MACDONALD AND JONATHAN LEMCO 


] ong regarded as one of the Asian “tiger” 
economies, Indonesia's fall from grace in 
1997-1998 was rapid and devastating. The 

economy imploded under the weight of massive 

private-sector debt totaling as much as $80 billion, 

a plummeting currency, and a systemic political cri- 

sis. The political crisis saw the ouster of the long- 

ruling authoritarian regime of President Suharto 
and the installation of a new democratic system. At 
the same time, ethnic and religious violence ignited 
with East Timor’s drive to independence, the revival 
of protonationalisms in the provinces of Aceh (in 
northern Sumatra) and Irian Jaya, and religious vio- 
lence between the majority Muslims and minority 

Christians on the eastern Maluku islands. 

Four years later Indonesia continues to suffer. 
President Abdurrahman Wahid, popularly known 
as Gus Dur (“teacher of his people”), is regarded by 
many as weak and ineffectual in dealing with 
Indonesia's ills. The economy has not returned to 
sustainable robust growth, and political violence 
remains linked to elements of the military and the 
old regime that wish to discredit the democratic pro- 
cess. The next six months could see Wahid removed 
from office, stepping down because of ill health, or 
sharing power with his vice president, Megwati 
Sukarnoputri, or the military, or parliament. 

Despite the many problems confronting Indone- 
sia, not all is bleak. The case can made that the 
groundwork for a sustainable economy recovery is 


slowly and arduously being put in place. The low’ 


value of the rupiah, one of the worst-performing 
currencies in 1999 and 2000, has helped stimulate a 
boom in exports, which reached $60 billion last 
year. Higher international energy prices have 
boosted revenues in the oil and gas sectors. Real 
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GDP growth in 2000, initially forecast at 4 percent, 
was actually 4.8 percent, while the current account 
remained in a healthy surplus for the third consec- 
utive year. The fiscal deficit is expected to have 
fallen from 4.8 percent of cpp in 1999 to a more 
manageable 3.2 percent in 2000. Foreign-exchange 
reserves have also been augmented and efforts have 
been made to render the financial system more 
transparent. Real GDP growth for 2001 is forecast at 
over 4 percent. 

In light of these conflicting trends, the question 
might be asked: Is Indonesia ready to recover and 
make up lost economic ground from the 1997 cri- 
sis? A simple look at macroeconomic indicators 
reflects progress, but that progress is tenuous at 
best. Indonesia still faces enormous challenges: a 
weak consensus on economic policy, a profound 
crisis in national identity, pervasive corruption, 
substantial foreign and government debt, and an 
inability to woo back the badly needed foreign 
investors who fled during and helped compound 
the 1997-1998 crisis. Indonesia’s relations with 
the International Monetary Fund, a key force in 
providing support to the reform process, remain 
both difficult and complicated due to the slow 
pace of reform. 

Presiding over the Indonesia landscape is Presi- 
dent Wahid, alternatively seen as stumbling from 
one crisis to another and as an adroit puppet- 
master shaping political outcomes from the shad- 
ows. His most virulent opponents have charged him 
with corruption. His staunchest defenders insist 
that these charges of wrongdoing are false and polit- 
ically motivated. Behind the president is the mili- 
tary, carefully seeking its way in the post-Suharto 
era—emphasizing its adherence to the constitution 
and to maintaining public order, yet deeply con- 
cerned by the seeming inability of the country’s 
civilian elite to provide the political stability the 
country so badly needs. 


SHIFTING POLITICAL FORTUNES 

Indonesia's future is being shaped by four factors: 
the new political system that is emerging; the pro- 
found identity crisis that has enveloped the coun- 
try; the massive debt burden; and the need to reach 
consensus on economic policy to speed the coun- 
trys recovery. Although these issues are interrelated, 
the first is the most significant because it entails the 
creation of a civil society, the protection of human 
rights, a reduction in corruption, and the deepen- 
ing of democratic government. It also requires the 
establishment of new and well-understand rules of 
the political game and defined roles for each player 
in the democratic process. 

During the Suharto years, Indonesia’s political 


life resembled a power pyramid with the president . 


at the apex, followed by a ruling class of family and 
close family cohorts. Below this group was the mil- 
itary, top technocrats who ran the government and 
managed the economy, and business leaders 
(including many of the more successful members 
of the Chinese minority). A small yet growing mid- 
dle class separated the ruling classes from the 
largest part of the power pyramid: the urban work- 
ers and wealthier farmers and headmen (village 
chiefs), and then the bulk of the population. Polit- 
ical power ran from the top of the pyramid down to 
the local village level, with President Suharto, as the 
dominant political force, casting a shadow over the 
Indonesian archipelago from Aceh to Irian Jaya. 

‘Suharto, who came to power in a coup in 1965, 
presided over a concerted effort to improve the 
country’s economic well-being. Although consider- 
able corruption existed and those at the top of the 
pyramid decidedly fared better than the rest of the 
population, a sense of forward momentum was 
shared by most of Indonesian society. Real GDP hov- 
ered at 6 percent through the 1980s and into the 
early 1990s. Annual per capita income rose from 
$70 in 1965 to $1,142 in 1996, a greater range of 
social services was offered (although still limited 
and rudimentary compared to many other South- 
east Asian nations), and the number of people liv- 
ing below the poverty level decreased considerably. 
The middle sectors of the power pyramid grew in 
number, as did their expectations. 

In the mid-1990s, however, this dynamic 
changed. Suharto’s family and a few selected 
cronies became more insistent on cutting the 
rewards pie into bigger slices for fewer hands. At 
the same time, President Suharto’s ability to hold 
his family’s excesses in check declined, especially 


after the death of his wife and close adviser, Siti _ 


1 
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“Tien” Hartinah, in April 1996. The middle sectors, 
which were key to supporting politically the upper 
classes, slowly began to turn against the Suharto 
regime. The desire for a level playing field that 
would allow upward social mobility ran squarely 
into the corrupt and ‘controlling factions sur- 
rounding the president. 

As these sociopolitical tensions began to polar- 
ize in the 1990s, the country’s foreign-debt burden 
climbed from $65 billion in 1990 to $137 billion in 
1996. Many large Indonesian companies had 
gained access to international capital markets for 
the first time. Alarmingly, the private sector also 
became a heavy user of foreign capital: the portion 
it held of Indonesia’s external debt went from $13 
billion in 1990 to around $70 billion in 1997, with 
official numbers understating the burden. Worsen- 
ing matters was that many Indonesian conglomer- 
ates owned banks and were actively lending to 
themselves. This meant that when the economic 
crisis hit in 1997, Indonesian companies were left 
scrambling to pay their foreign debt, which was 
denominated in dollars, with their earnings, which 
were often rupiah—and which had declined in 
value against the dollar. At the same time, these 
companies were unable to pay back the loans they 
had taken from their banks. By late 1997, Indone- 
sia’s highly politicized banking system was on a 
downward spiral. 

In May 1998, after a round of student-led 
demonstrations against the Suharto regime pro- 
voked an abortive military crackdown, the belea- 
guered president handed power over to his vice 
president and long-time confidant, Bacharuddin 
Jusuf Habibie. With that abrupt transfer of author- 
ity, the power pyramid that had dominated and 
guided Indonesia’s economic and political develop- 
ment crumbled. Gone were the clear-cut lines of 
power and influence: the country’s political actors 
were forced to construct a new order. The consid- 
erable excitement about the reformasi movement, a 
student-led opposition movement, soon collided 
with the difficult task of “re-inventing” Indonesia. 
The stark reality was that those who assumed 
power in the aftermath of the Suharto regime were 
forced to redefine the role of the military, amend the 
constitution, implement regional autonomy, 
reestablish the rule of law, strengthen institutions, 
and establish the various freedoms and human 
rights associated with democratic government. 

The movement toward a new political system 
thus has been problematic, with the sidelining of 
older players, and the advent of new players and 
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poorly defined new political rules. Although the 
authoritarian structure of the Suharto regime was 
largely dismantled, elements of it survived, reced- 
ing into the shadows. The military, long the bedrock 
of the regime and a key force in the nation’s devel- 
opment, was set to be recast in a more professional, 
less interfering role. Yet East Timor’s move to assert 
its independence in 1998 and 1999 left the military 
with an immediate national-defense role, which was 
augmented by separatist threats from Aceh and 
Irian Jaya as well as the escalation of Muslim-Chris- 
tian tensions throughout the country. 

Indonesia’s new political system is more open 
than Suharto’s but remains a considerable distance 
from a democratic society at ease with itself. The 
desire for a more open political system was 
reflected by the inability of President Habibie to 
remain in office. Although he lasted longer than 
most analysts expected, Habibie was hurt by his 
links to the old regime and by a corruption scandal 
tied to the Central Bank and Bank Bali (involving 
possible bribes). In 1999 he opted not to seek 
reelection, following the outcome of the first demo- 
cratic parliamentary elections in 44 years, which 
provided a majority for opposition candidates. The 
selection of a new chief executive then went to the 
People’s Consultative Assembly, where Wahid out- 
maneuvered his rival, Megawati Sukarnoputri, the 
daughter of former Indonesian dictator Sukarno, 
and was elected president. 


WAHID'S WORLD 

Wahid was the long-standing leader of Indone- 
sia’s largest Muslim social organization, the Nahd- 
latul Ulama (Nu, Awakening of Religious Scholars). 
With a membership of over 30 million and based 
largely in Java, the NU gave Wahid a strong founda- 
tion to be one of the most influential political fig- 
ures during the later years of the Suharto regime 
and in the country’s transition from authoritarian- 
ism. Wahid has a solid record of endorsing religious 
tolerance and promoting social harmony. In addi- 
tion, Wahid comes from one of Indonesia’s most 
famous families, known for its involvement in 
nationalist and Islamic movements. Moreover, he is 
a “man of tremendous charisma and intelligence.”! 
Yet Wahid is nearly blind, has had two strokes, and 
is extremely dependent on what people in his inner 





1Douglas E. Ramage, Politics in Indonesia: Democracy, 
Islam and the Ideology of Tolerance (New York: Routledge, 
1996), p. 48. . 

2Donald K. Emmerson, “Will Indonesia Survive?” Foreign 
Affairs (May/June 2000), p. 104. 


circle tell him. Many of his critics allege that he 
tends to place great weight on rumors. The combi- 
nation of health issues and reliance on an inner cir- 
cle have also meant that he does not read policy 
papers, but is dependent on others to sift through 
details for him. 

Wahid—whether intentionally or not—has 
sought to reconstruct Indonesia’s power pyramid, 
but with himself at the apex of the power and his 
loyalists at the next strategic level. Although backed 
by the mass of NU members, this second level is rel- 
atively slim. The level just below it is wider and 
filled with either competing civilian forces, such as 
Golkar, the Suharto-era governing party, or poten- 
tial rivals, such as Vice President Megawati and 
other key leaders of the Indonesia Democratic 
Struggle Party (PDI-P). The PDI-P, part of the coali-: 
tion government, does not necessarily want Wahid 
out, but is inclined to promote a more open system 
of governance. Members of the military elite and 
labor leaders also sit with this group. 

Unlike the power pyramid under Suharto, the 
lines of authority are not clearly marked, and power 
does not always flow from top to bottom. In fact, 
many of the levels below the elite are divided into 
various camps, supporting their leaders in the third 
level. The definition of power is aggravated by Pres- 
ident Wahid’s opaque personal style. 

A major problem is the inconsistency between 
the president’s public comments and his policies. 
He has condemned corruption, yet both he and 
those around him have been implicated in corrup- 
tion scandals. Wahid has announced that he favors 
regional stability, but he has made veiled threats 
with regard to Singapore. While this has further 
aggravated his opponents, it has also kept his name 
in the headlines and unsettled his rivals. As long- 
time Indonesia watcher Donald K. Emmerson has 
noted: “Media attention magnifies [Wahid’s] influ- 
ence, and he uses self-deprecatory humor to 
advance his views. In the end, those views reflect 
Gus Dur’s sense of himself not as a commander but 
as a teacher—engaging his people in a dialogue that 
will move the country toward tolerance, pluralism, 
and democracy.”2— . 

Although many of the country’s political parties 
have advocated a stronger rule of law and a more 


. formal system of governance, Wahid has con- 


structed a new legal system around himself. He has 
been locked in ongoing battles with parliament and 
has been forced to reshuffle his cabinet at least once 
to avoid a parliamentary battle to impeach him or to 
force him to resign. In August 2000 the president 


narrowly avoided a concerted parliamentary effort 
to oust him from power. And in early 2001 he is 
again in conflict with the parliament, this time over 
scandals involving the questionable use of funds and 
donations. In January parliament officially censored 
him over the scandals, which could start the clock 
ticking on a possible impeachment process. Wahid 
has three months to respond to parliaments censure, 
after which the legislature can decide to proceed to 
impeachment hearings. 

One key area in which Wahid’s administration has 
not lived up to expectations has been rooting out 
corruption. A number of high-ranking Indonesians 
have said that the nation faces a culture of pervasive 
corruption. Transparency International, a Germany- 
based nongovernmental organization, now ranks 
Indonesia as the fifth most corrupt nation in the 
world. Many Indonesians believe that President 
‘Wahid has squandered the opportunity to eliminate 
corruption and strengthen 
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city a near battle zone. The situation was not helped 
by an accusation from Wahid’s National Awakening 
Party that the parliamentary commission lacked a 
legal basis and was involved in a “systematic act of 
corroding the government's legitimacy and charac- 
ter assassination in a bid to oust the president.” In 
response, voices were raised calling for Wahid to step 
down or for a power-sharing arrangement. The pro- 
and anti-Wahid demonstrations continued in Febru- 
ary, giving the appearance that the political situation 
had the potential to spin out of control. 

Even within the Wahid power pyramid consider- 
able resistance to his ability to consolidate power per- 
sists. The military, forced to surrender East Timor in 
October 1999 and on the defensive in Aceh and Irian 
Jaya, is restless. Within the ranks of the armed forces 
are factions that prefer a neutral, nonpolitical, and 
professional role for the military; those that favor a 
more political role in controlling any further erosion 
of national sovereignty; 





the rule of law. Public dis- 
content has grown as it 
appears that the govern- 
ments commitment to 
these tasks is faltering. 
Critics point to no indict- 
ment in the Bank Bali scandal (during the Habibie 
administration, an intermediary consultant funneled 
government money due to the bank to several 
Golkar officials); to the postponement of prosecution 
of three conglomerates with ties to the Suharto 
regime; and to the lack of government funds to help 
deepen the reform of the legal system and law 
enforcement. Furthermore, tension has arisen 
between the president and parliament over the selec- 
tion of a chief justice for a body regarded by one 
Indonesian lawyer as the “most weak and corrupt 
institution in the country” (both the president and 
parliament have their own candidates for this post, 
each reflecting loyalty to their sponsor).3 
Underscoring the corruption issue is the involve- 
ment in scandal of individuals near President Wahid: 
A special committee of parliament has been investi- 
gating the fraudulent withdrawal of Rp35 billion 
($3.3 million) from, the State Logistics Agency 
(Bulog) by Wahid’s masseur and a $2-million dona- 
tion from the sultan of Brunei that the president 
claims was a personal gift. In early 2001 these two 
scandals resulted in a number of large pro- and anti- 
Wahid demonstrations in Jakarta, leaving parts of the 





3“Comments from T. Mulya Lubis,” US—Indonesia Society 
Open Forum Series, January 18, 2001, Washington, D.C. 


and those that remem- 


The unsettled nature of Indonesian political life ber the Suharto years 
has kept substantial foreign capital 
from flowing back into the country. 


fondly. A major unify- 
ing factor is a national- 
istic attitude among 
members of the military 
that is supportive of law and order and that unites 
the factions against perceived threats to the coun- 
trys unity. 

The political parties cover a wide spectrum and 
do not offer a unified vision for the future. A num- 
ber of political groups favor a more Islamic form of 
government, a minority the imposition of shariah 
(Islamic law). National Assembly Speaker Amien 
Rais is a key force within the country’s Islamic 
groups. He is the leader of the National Mandate 
Party, which holds 7 percent of the seats in parlia- 
ment, and has some support from two other Islamic 
parties, the Justice Party and the Umat Sovereignty 
Party. Still other Islamic groups like Nu favor main- 
taining a secular government. 

While discontent has been manifest in the form 
of parliamentary maneuverings and student demon- 
strations, there has also been a more sinister under- 
current to Indonesian politics. Beginning in April 
1999 and continuing through December 2000, a 
series of bombings rocked Indonesia. The last inci- 
dent in December, over Christmas and New Year's 
Day, killed 40 people and injured hundreds. 
Although no one has been arrested, those responsi- 
ble are believed to be elements of the old Suharto 
regime—drawing on a loose mercenary network of 
active and retired soldiers, Muslim extremists, and 
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criminal groups—who wish to stave off the prose- 
cution of Suharto-era crimes and create the condi- 
tions for the installation of a government that would 
help preserve their financial and political interests. 


SEPARATISM 

Tears in the national fabric are also being felt in 
Jakarta. During the Suharto decades the government 
consistently tried to foster a secular nationalism, 
which left separatism based on region and religion 
largely on the sidelines. This did not preclude a sub- 
dued hostility toward the country’s economically 
powerful Chinese minority, but stopped short of 
major ethnic conflicts. A strong hand at the country’s 
political center and a willingness to use military force 
when deemed necessary. held many tensions in place, 
especially in East Timor, Irian Jaya, and Aceh. These 
three regions had long histories of resistance to cen- 
tral authority in Java, overlaid with ethnic and reli- 
gious tensions. 

East Timor was part of Indonesia from 1975 to 
1999, but was never fully absorbed. During the 
colonial period East 
Timor, unlike most 
of Indonesia, was 
never part of the 
Dutch East Indies 
but long an Asian 
outpost of the Por- 
tuguese empire. This meant that East Timor’s pop- 
ulation was predominantly Roman Catholic and 
spoke Portuguese. When Portugal cut its former 
colony free in 1975, Indonesian forces invaded to 
curtail what Jakarta perceived as a slide into com- 
munism. East Timor’s population, however, never 
fully accepted the region's incorporation into 
Indonesia and a long, violent struggle occurred in 
which Jakarta clearly dominated but never won the 
people’s heart and minds. Several thousand East 
Timorese were killed (some estimates place the 
number as high as 200,000) and the territory's eco- 
nomic development was stunted. In 1999, after 
considerable outside pressure, Indonesia allowed a 
referendum, which was overwhelmingly in favor of 
independence. Despite considerable violence by 
pro-Indonesian militias, East Timor extracted itself 
from Indonesia and became a temporary ward of 
the United Nations. 

The territory is currently administered by the UN's 
Transitional Administration for East Timor 
(UNTAET). The task is massive. The damage caused 
by the pro-Indonesian militias was extensive and 
systematic. UNTAET and the local Timorese must 


Indonesia’s new political system is more open 
than Suharto’s but remains a considerable distance 
from a democratic society at ease with itself. 


build an economy as well as effective political insti- 
tutions before East Timor is ready for independence. 
Sometime this year a constitution is to be drafted 
and an election to a constituent assembly will take 
place. The assembly will then vote on the constitu- 
tion and East Timor will declare its independence. 

Irian Jaya, also known as West Papua, is another 
colonial legacy issue. Indonesia gained its indepen- 
dence from the Dutch in the 1940s, but one of the 
last remnants of the Dutch empire in the region, Irian 
Jaya, did not become part of the new nation until 
1962. Occupying the western half of the island of 
New Guinea, Irian Jaya’s largely Protestant popula- 
tion of 2 million resents the exploitation of its abun- 
dant natural resources by outsiders, including mining 
companies with close ties to the power elite in 
Jakarta. An independence movement, the Free Papua 
Organization (opm), has engaged in hostage taking 
and has issued demands that include compensation 
for environmental damage, a halt to logging, and 
independence for the region. Although the opm has 
indicated that it is willing to negotiate, it has also 
observed East Timor’s 
use of the United 
Nations. opm leader 
Willem Onde has 
stated that “If the 
(Indonesian) govern- 
ment refuses our 
demands for independence, we will go directly to the 
United Nations to have the . . . [presidential decree] 
on the integration of Papua [Irian Jaya] revoked.” 

Even more complicated and closer to Indonesia’s 
survival as a nation is the question of Aceh. While 
East Timor was predominantly Catholic and from 
the Portuguese colonial empire and Irian Jaya is 
mostly Protestant and ethnically Melanesian, Aceh 
is largely Muslim and is located on one of the coun- 
trys principal islands, Sumatra. Aceh has a long tra- 
dition of resisting central authority: the Dutch were 
forced to fight a series of difficult wars to subdue 
the region, and Jakarta has had to maintain a siz- 
able military presence and carry out an anti-insur- 
gency campaign against the Free Aceh Movement. 
This movement favors the creation of an indepen- 
dent Aceh and, at the very least, a high degree of 
autonomy and a rechanneling of natural gas rev- 
enues back into the province. 

The government has a considerable interest in 
retaining Aceh: not only does it have substantial oil 
and gas resources along its coastlines, it also sits at 
the tip of the critical Strait of Malacca, a major 
international shipping point that links the dynamic 


Asian economies to South Asia, the Migale East, 
and Europe.4 

Ongoing religious violence in the Maluku islands 
between Muslims and Christians is another concern 
tearing at Indonesias national identity. The point of 
contention in the outer island of Maluku is the del- 
icate balance of power between a growing Muslim 
_ and shrinking Christian population that is now col- 
lapsing. Because of the Suharto government's pol- 
icy of moving people from overcrowded Java to 
lesser populated areas, the once predominantly 
Christian eastern islands are now 59 percent Mus- 
lim and 41 percent Christian. 

What once was a region of relatively peaceful 
accommodation became tense in the aftermath of 
Suharto’s downfall. Christians fear that Islamic 
groups want to create an Islamic state, a view that 
was reinforced by the Habibie government’ creation 
in 1999 of two new provinces, Maluku and North 
Maluku, out of the previous single province, in 
order to give advantage to the Islamic parties that 
were contesting the election that year. As the Chris- 


tians became increasingly apprehensive, tensions ` 


rose, eventually leading to riots. Although the desire 
for secession from the political center is not.as pro- 
nounced in these cases, the government's continu- 
ing inability to provide law and order helps make 
the case for such thoughts. 

Considering the protonationalist tendencies in 


Aceh and Irian Jaya, the best solution for Indonesia - 


might be to reinvent itself as a federalist state. 
(Indonesia was briefly a federation between 1949 and 
1950, but this experiment failed due to regional polit- 
ical aspirations, the inability of parliamentary parties 
to overcome local concerns and form functional 
national parties, and the military’s desire to prevent 
the unraveling of Indonesia. All of this.led to the rise 
of the populist strongman Sukarno, centralization, 
and the curbing of parliamentary power in the 1950s.) 
A federalist constitutional structure would require 
strong provinces and a political center able to lead the 
nation and apply consensus-driven policies. This is 
not an easy task. Historically, most federal structures 
dissolve, although the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and Switzerland are notable exceptions. 





4Jakarta has two other areas of concern: Riau and East Kali- 
mantan. Both of thesé regions have considerable natural 
wealth (oil and gas reserves), and generate per capita 
incomes well above the national average, yet control has 
long been with the central government, leaving these regions 
resentful that they have been unable to enjoy the full bene- 
fits from their wealth. Kalimantan’s affairs are also compli- 
cated by poor ethnic relations between the local Dayaks and 
the more newly resettled Madurese. 
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In 1999, parliament approved legislation that 
shifted political and economic power from the 
center to the regions. Since then, although an 
effort has been made to implement meaningful 


. decentralization, it has not been smooth. Con- 


cerns have grown that the new legislation risks 
failure unless a strong ministry or agency is in 
place to help implementation. Under the current 
laws, considerable authority has been passed 
directly to districts and municipalities, bypassing 
provincial governments. Districts will now receive 
80 percent of income from most mining and log- 
ging operations, 30 percent of earnings from nat- 
ural gas, and 15 percent from oil. In addition, they 
will receive 20 percent of local income-tax receipts 
and at least 25 percent of a special fund of cen- 
trally collected revenue. Aceh and Irian Jaya, 
which were not included in the initial round of 
decentralization, will get “special autonomy” 
packages later in 2001. 

Critics of the decentralization process argue 
that the legislation and implementation have been 
rushed and that adequate safeguards against cor- 
ruption are not in place. This means that as decen- 
tralization advances, and power shifts to the 
provinces and regions, new groups forged at a 
local level will emerge as corruption becomes 
more widespread. 


WILL FOREIGN CAPITAL RETURN? 

Since the Asian financial crisis and the collapse 
of the Indonesian: economy, the government has 
made some progress in reforming the economy. 
The banking sector. has been recapitalized and 
restructured, and new business codes have been 
adopted, including updated bankruptcy laws. 
Growth has returned and foreign-exchange 
reserves now exceed $25 billion. Poverty is also 
beginning to fall. Yet as the IMF noted in September 
2000: “Market confidence is fragile, and private 
capital flows have yet to recover. Moreover, asset 
recovery and corporate debt restructuring have not 
yet reached a decisive stage.” 

Indonesia is still in dire need of capital to recon- 
struct the private and public sectors. Yet the unset- 
tled nature of Indonesian political life has kept 
substantial foreign capital from flowing back into 
the country. Indonesian government statistics show 
that approved foreign-investment projects in the 
first ten months of 2000 amounted to $14.4 billion, 
up 50 percent from 1999. Although this appears 
positive, it must be seen against the 60 percent 
decline in foreign investment from $33.8 billion in 
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1997 to $13.5 billion in 1998. Moreover, many for- 
mer investors in Indonesia remain on the sidelines, 
deterred by domestic political and social unrest 
that has included frequent and violent labor 
protests. Djimanto, the vice chairman of the-Asso- 
ciation of Indonesian Businessmen, has publicly 
stated that these “actions have disrupted produc- 
tion schedules of many export-oriented companies, 
leading to a number of contracts being unilaterally 
canceled by buyers.” 


The economy remains highly dependent on exter- 


nal factors, such as international prices for oil and 
natural gas and the health of the United States and 
Japanese economies, to which the bulk of Indonesian 


exports go. Additionally, the Indonesian governments . 


relationship with the IMF is poor. The IMF is frustrated 
that the Indonesian Central Bank is not sufficiently 
independent, and consequently has blocked the 
release of the latest $400-million installment of a $5- 
billion aid package that was pledged earlier. 
Furthermore, since it is unable to effectively 
reschedule some $80 billion in private-sector debt 
and has been slow to move ahead with bank priva- 


tization through the Indonesia Bank Restructuring ` 


Agency (BRA), Indonesia has little access to inter- 
national capital markets, where a number of other 
countries, such as Brazil, South Africa, Mexico, and 
South Korea, have issued bonds and obtained loans. 
Indonesia has a mountain of bad debt and non- 
performing loans directly related to the pressing 
need to advance with corporate restructuring and, 
by extension, attracting foreign investment. The 
IBRA could thus potentially play a major role in the 
sustainable recovery of the Indonesian economy 
and has made modest progress with asset sales; 
indeed the BRA controls assets that equal 57 percent 
of the nation’s GDP. Yet the agency faces consider- 
able challenges, ranging from a multitude of domes- 
tic political pressures, sometimes pushy IMF 
guidance, a shortage of experienced staff, and an 
almost entirely new legal environment. 
Meanwhile, Indonesia’s corporate restructuring 
has carried out the easy tasks: simple debt-for- 
equity swaps, loan extensions, and debt discounts. 
The country’s businesses have not, however, sought 
out strategic investors (although the BRA appears to 
have started this process more actively in 2001), 
offering them the opportunity to scrutinize compa- 
nies, allowing time for proper diligence and a com- 
prehensive audit, and then preparing the companies 
for sale. Unlike South Korea, Thailand, and even 


Japan, Indonesia is missing the inflow of foreign 
companies that will make the corporate sector more 


competitive and financially transparent. Instead 


Indonesia’s corporate sector remains shell-shocked, 
struggling to regain its feet. 


. WHICH POLITICAL FUTURE? 


Politics in post-Suharto Indonesia remains in 
flux. President Wahid, the parliament, students, 
political parties, labor, and the military are all scram- - 
bling to find a foothold in the country’s new power 
structure. Indonesia's political players can choose to 
create a pyramid that is less concentrated at the top 
and is instead more inclusive and allows greater 
two-way communication of societal. objectives. It 
would also allow increased input into the creation 
of the policies required to reach those objectives. 

The alternative is to return in a more authoritar- 
ian fashion to the Suharto-style pyramid of a small 
elite surrounding one individual who dictates pol- 
icy goals and the distribution of favors. Communi- 
cation will be top-down to the rest of society. Gone 
will be the democratic niceties of debate and con- 
sultation. Clearly, as President Wahid and his 
administration appear to founder over key issues 
and the public becomes increasingly frustrated, the 
risk of blaming the “democratic” process and its 
fledgling institutions, chiefly the parliament, grows. 
The louder the public disagreements between the 
country’s civilian political leaders, the greater the 
chance the military will take a stand and seek to 
curtail any further descent into chaos. Indonesia’s 
past reflects in the rule of Sukarno and Suharto, a 
track record of strong political personalities, and a 
weakness in parliamentary traditions. 

- Nobody desires a politically unstable and eco- 
nomically troubled Indonesia. Recovery for Indone- 
sia will require stronger leadership (within a 
democratic context), a clear outlining of goals, the 
development of policy consensus, and a determi- 
nation to root out corruption. These are critical ele- 
ments in pushing through meaningful corporate 
reform and debt restructuring as well as establish- 
ing the stability that provides an incentive for for- 
eign and local capital to invest. 

The message is clear: without a resolution to 
political issues, economic recovery remains a dis- 
tant hope. And without economic recovery, 
Indonesia’s democratic system will continue to lack 
the stability needed to achieve long-term sustain- 
able development. . E 
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varying degrees of intensity since 1983. 

Termed the “No Mercy War” by the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross, it has caused at 
least 65,000 deaths, displaced up to 1 million peo- 
ple, resulted in severe human rights abuses, and 
slowed Sri Lanka's once-promising development. 
_ The war has received little attention outside the 
region, but in April 2000, as the conflict intensified 
on the battlefield, it took on an international dimen- 
sion involving Norway, the United States, and India. 


iE conflict in Sri Lanka has been raging with 


POLITICIZING THE ETHNIC DIVIDE 

An island nation off the southeastern tip of India, 
Sri Lanka gained independence from Britain in 
1948. Its population is made up of Sinhalese (74 
percent), Tamils (18.1 percent), and Muslims (7.1 
percent). The Sinhalese are mainly Buddhist, the 
Tamils Hindu; members of both groups make up 
the small population of Christians. Although reli- 
gion plays a role in the conflict, most Sri Lankans 
view its origins more in ethnic than religious terms. 

Sri Lanka’s troubles are rooted primarily in the 
practices of its former colonial power and in unad- 
dressed political and economic grievances follow- 
ing independence. The country has had three 
colonial masters, beginning with the Portuguese in 
the 1500s, followed by the Dutch in the eighteenth 
century, and finally the British. Although the Por- 
tuguese and Dutch colonized the coastal areas and 
imposed their religion on portions of the popula- 
tion, it was the British who, in 1815, succeeded in 
conquering the entire island, taking control of the 
former Kandyan kingdom in the central highlands. 
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The British established a political and administra- 
tive structure throughout the island. 

Unlike India, Sri Lanka did not wage a violent 
struggle for independence from Great Britain. But 
the members of the Sinhalese majority in particular 
resented the long years under colonialism that had 
deprived them of their language and culture, and 
had diminished the role of Buddhism in their soci- 
ety. Anti-Western sentiment drove the development 
of a Sinhalese Buddhist nationalist ideology. The 
goal of the movement was to restore Sinhalese soci- 
ety to its original “glorious” state, with an emphasis 
on traditional Buddhist values of morality and piety. 
Sinhalese villagers would return to their agricultural 
livelihoods, and the Buddhist monk would regain 
his status as head of the community. However, what 
began as anti-Western sentiment and a search for 
identity began to take on an anti-Tamil tone as well. 


THE DESCENT INTO WAR 

The British practiced their “divide-and-rule” tac- 
tic in Sri Lanka as they had in many of their colonies. 
British missionaries, finding it difficult to counter the 
influence of Buddhist monks, focused their attention 
on the Tamils in the north of the country. Tamils 
consequently benefited from missionary education 
and were favored for positions in the colonial admin- 
istration. Successive postindependence Sinhalese 
governments tried to reverse this perceived injustice, 
instituting policies that increasingly put Tamils at a 
disadvantage for both government positions and jobs 
in the professions. 

The most polarizing moves were the institution of 
the “Sinhala-only” language act in 1956, regulations 
for university admissions that effectively required 
Tamil students to receive higher marks to qualify, 
and, in 1972, a new constitution creating the Repub- 
lic of Sri Lanka that gave the “foremost place” to 
Buddhism. Tami! political parties protested these 
moves and demanded constitutional guarantees for 
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equal rights, but to no avail. The unwillingness of 
successive governments to address these grievances 
escalated a political conflict to a violent and multidi- 
mensional one. Communal violence that began in the 


late 1950s but had its worst outbreak in 1983 killed - 


thousands of Tamils and left many more homeless. 
Feeling increasingly marginalized, some Tamils 
gave up trying to secure their rights within the Sri 


Lankan state and organized armed groups to fight - 


the government. Calls for greater autonomy turned 
into a call for secession. The Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Eelam (LTTE), which emerged as the region’s 
most militarily efficient and ruthless guerrilla group, 
is locked in battle with the governments forces. The 
LTTE’ stated goal is the creation of Tamil Eelam, a 
separate Tamil state that would comprise the north 
and east of the island. Despite being vastly outnum- 
bered by government troops, the LTTE has combined 
guerrilla tactics and conventional warfare to engage 
the government in a- drawn-out war that most 
observers believe cannot be won on the battlefield. 

Although the government of Sri Lanka is a party 
to the Geneva Conventions, and the LTTE has 
expressed its commitment to respect them, both sides 
are guilty of torture, illegal detention, disappearances, 
and extrajudicial execution. Few prisoners are taken, 
and the numbers of dead are difficult to assess since 
access to the conflict areas by independent journal- 
ists is not permitted and the government imposes 
censorship on war reporting. Information in LTTE 
zones is under their complete control. 

Provision of food and medicine to both the dis- 
placed and resident civilians in LTTE-controlled 
regions is a volatile issue. The government imposes 
heavy restrictions on all such items and aid agen- 
cies walk a tight line between voicing their protest 
and risking denial of permission to work at all. The 
country also suffers from a brain drain as thousands 
of educated Tamils (and many Sinhalese) have left 
Sri Lanka to seek better lives. 

Several obstacles have prevented a peaceful set- 
tlement of the conflict: the intense rivalry between 
the two main Sinhalese political parties—the Peo- 
ple’s Alliance (PA) and the United National Party 
(uNP); the fierce opposition of the Buddhist clergy 
to any accommodation of Tamil grievances, which 
it views as threatening to Sinhalese Buddhism; gov- 
ernment reluctance to accept outside, third-party 





1Norway is one of several countries that have offered over 
the years to facilitate talks between the Sri Lanka government 
and the LTTE. It is the only country that has been accepted 
by both sides, perhaps due‘to its perceived neutrality and its 
record in aiding the start of the Middle East peace talks. 


assistance; and the apparent unwillingness of the 
LTTE to entertain any settlement short of a separate 
state. Following the December 1999 presidential 
elections (which returned Chandrika Kumaratunga 
for a second five-year term), it seemed that the UNP 
would support the ruling pa’s proposals for consti- 
tutional changes that, by devolving power to the 
provinces, would help address Tamil grievances. 
The unr dropped its support, however, when the 
reforms were introduced into parliament in August 
2000, and the pa then withdrew the proposals. 


PEACE PROSPECTS 7 

The Sri Lanka government has traditionally 
opposed any form of third-party involvement in 
negotiating a settlement of the conflict, while the 
LTTE has consistently asked for international media- 
tion. A hopeful sign appeared early in 2000 when 
Norway confirmed that it had begun talks with both 
sides. Since then; Norway’s specially appointed 
envoy, Erik Solheim, has traveled repeatedly to the 
capital city of Colombo to meet with the government 
and other political parties, and to London to meet 
with the LTTE’s main negotiator, Anton Balasingham. 

But events took an unexpected turn at the end of 
April, when the LTTE captured an army base (called 
Elephant Pass) at the foot of the northern peninsula 
of Jaffna. The LTTE appeared set to take back the 
peninsula—the heart of the traditional Tamil home- 
land—that it had lost to the army in 1995. Faced 
with a humiliating defeat, the government embarked 
on a massive arms-buying campaign. The LTTE 
turned to international fundraising efforts and 
apparently stepped up their recruitment of children 
(to be trained for their guerrilla cadres). Both sides 


. rejected offers of a cease-fire, and Norway’s peace 


initiative was overshadowed as the focus returned 
to the battlefield. 

Several developments over the last few months 
now seem to offer a glimmer of hope. Norway's Sol- 
heim has continued to shuttle between Colombo 
and London, holding talks with the government 


‘and the LtTe’s political representative.! To prepare 


the ground for negotiations, Solheim has pushed for 
the government's agreement to lift its economic 
embargo on food and medicine to the north; in 
return the LTTE would desist from its practice of 
sending suicide bombers to attack civilian targets 
in the south. The talks would also take place in the 
framework of maintaining the territorial integrity 
of the country, something the international com- 
munity has made absolutely clear is not negotiable. 

The sincerity of the two antagonists about hold- 
ing peace talks is open to debate, but several factors 


have encouraged both sides. The government's 
defense budget is crippling the economy. Develop- 
ment projects have been put on hold as defense 
expenditures have increased drastically. At a recent 
meeting in Paris, Sri Lanka’s donor governments 
made it clear that resolving the ethnic conflict was 
key to further development of the country. The LTTE 
is under the shadow of recently passed legislation 
against terrorism in the United Kingdom. In Febru- 
ary the British government named the LTTE, along 
with 20 other groups, to its official terrorist list. 
While the exact implications of such a ban are 
unclear at this time, it seems at least likely that the 
LTTE will be unable to maintain its political repre- 
sentation in London and that it will suffer further 
damage to its public image. 

The LITE seized the diplomatic initiative in 
December 2000 when it announced a month-long 
unilateral cease-fire, which 





it has renewed twice since. 
Although under pressure 
from the Western diplo- 
matic community to reci- 
procate, the government 
has maintained that peace 
talks can begin even while the war continues. Unfor- 
tunately, the increased military power has led some 
elements of the government and the extreme Sin- 
halese factions of society to believe the war can be 
won militarily. 


ATTRACTING AMERICA’S INTEREST 

Until the recent escalation of the conflict, Sri 
Lanka’s war has played mostly to the side of the 
world stage, with little interest from the interna- 
tional community. The war has appeared to hold no 
strategic value for the United States other than as a 
potential gateway to trade on the subcontinent, 
despite occasional claims of United States military 
interest in the eastern port of Trincomalee. 

Successive Colombo governments have suc- 
ceeded in portraying a country mainly unaffected by 
the war, except for a “terrorist” problem in the north 
and east. From the late 1970s the socialist-oriented 
policies of earlier governments were abandoned to 
embrace a market economy, and to conform to Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and World Bank structural 
adjustment policies. These factors have earned 
Colombo United States support, and however 
flawed its democracy might be in practice, the Sri 
Lanka government generally enjoys an automatic 
“benefit of the doubt” when it comes to war conduct 
and human rights abuses. 


Sri Lanka’s war has played mostly to the side 
of the world stage, with little interest 
from the international community. 
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The Clinton administration generally restricted its 
role in the conflict to expressing support for a nego- 
tiated political settlement that protects the rights of 
minorities and guarantees equal rights for all Sri 
Lankans. It strongly supported the current govern- 
ments proposed constitutional changes known as the 
devolution, or peace package, even after its useful- 
ness was questioned because of process concerns and 
a progressive weakening of the document. In 1999 
the United States State Department expressed its will- 
ingness to serve as a facilitator for talks if requested 
by the Sri Lanka government, an indication of 
increasing potential involvement, although the same 
offer has been made by other governments. 

Washington has been willing to criticize the Sri 
Lankan government on certain human rights issues, 
but it usually stops short of voicing its displeasure 
publicly, as illustrated by its unwillingness to sponsor 
a resolution at the United 
Nations Commission on 
Human Rights in Geneva. 
United States officials 
have attempted to make 
use of the recent Leahy 
Amendment (which pro- 
hibits training of any foreign military personnel 
known to have committed human rights abuses) to 
screen Sri Lankan military officers for American 
training. 

Previously the United States had been fairly recep- 
tive to the concerns expressed both by the Sri Lanka 
government and the LTTE, but this changed in 1997 
when the LTTE was formally designated by the United 
States government as a terrorist organization. This 
label has had the unfortunate consequence of remov- 
ing channels of communication between the United 
States and the LTTE and has reduced its potential abil- 
ity to influence the LTTE. The United States has 
admitted that the terrorist designation has had no 
effect on the behavior of the LTTE, and no alternative 
initiatives apparently have been tried. 

American officials have downplayed media 
reports about increasing United States military assis- 
tance to Sri Lanka, yet some major United States 
weapons purchases by the Sri Lanka government 
and- increased joint training exercises with the Sri 
Lankan forces would seem to support this claim. 
The United States has carried out military coopera- 
tion activities with Sri Lanka, including the training 
of Sri Lankan security forces by the Green Berets and 
Navy SEALS in areas such as long-range patrolling, 
tactical reconnaissance, and rapid-reaction air and 
sea attacks. The United States must also approve the 
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sale of United States—made military equipment used 
in foreign-built weaponry. Sri Lankan purchases of 
Kfir jets from Israel—secured after Sri Lanka sud- 
denly reestablished severed diplomatic ties with 
Israel—required United States approval because of 
the American-made engines in the jets.. 

Given the growing United States relationship 
with India, and its secondary interest in Sri Lanka, 
Washington has had no problem deferring to India 
as the regional power.2 The escalation on the bat- 
tlefield and Sri Lanka's turn to India for diplomatic 
help shifted the attention away from Norway's peace 
initiative to power politics, and set up a Norway- 
India-United States triangle. 


THE UNITED STATES AND PEACE IN SRI LANKA 

Norway has demonstrated a serious commitment 
to acting as a facilitator in ending the Sri Lanka con- 
flict. This is not an appropriate role for Washing- 
ton. However, the United States can and should. 
play a constructive role in long-term efforts to bring 
about a resolution. The United States can use its 
influence to increase pressure on Sri Lanka on 
issues of governance and human rights. Human 
rights and democracy activists have noted the 
steady erosion of democratic norms and practices 
over the course of the war, increasing levels of vio- 
lence in society, the lack of prosecutions for serious 
human rights abuses, crackdowns on freedom of 
expression, and fraudulent election practices. Amer- 
ican criticism of the draconian security measures 
during a visit last year by Undersecretary of State 
Thomas Pickering surely had a role in the subse- 
quent easing of censorship on foreign media and 
lifting of the ban on public gatherings. 

The United States must also continue to raise the 
issues of impunity, torture, freedom of expression, 
and provision of food and medical care to the dis- 
placed Tamils. It can, for example, encourage the 
Sri Lanka government to host a visit from UN High 
Commissioner Mary Robinson as well as the UN 
special rapporteur on freedom of expression. 

Unless consistent pressure is placed on both the 








2The crisis in Jaffna brought India back onto the scene for 
the first time since the late 1980s, when it attempted 
unsuccessfully to make peace in Sri Lanka with the Indo- 
Lanka accords. Events in Sri Lanka, particularly the out- 
come of the conflict, will have an impact on India’s 
complex domestic scene. Although the LTTE has the sym- 
pathy of many of India’s Tamils in the state of Tamil Nadu, 
the group's leader, Velupillai Prabhakaran, stands accused 
of the assassination of Indian Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
in 1991. India faces many of its own separatist movements 
and would view a newly formed state to its south as a 
threat to its territorial integrity. 


LITE and the government, neither is likely to make 
efforts to change. Although the parties cannot be 
forced to the negotiating table, points of leverage 
must be considered. One such lever is aid, an 
option donor countries previously have been 
unwilling to use but which they now appear to be 
reconsidering, given that the Sri Lanka government 
is presently channeling a far higher proportion of 
its resources into the war. At the same time, it 
would be helpful for the United States to find a way 
to open communication with the LTTE, as it has 
done this with other guerrilla groups. 

For any negotiations to succeed, process and the 
negotiators’ degree of preparedness are important 
factors. Do the parties have the necessary abilities 
for talks to have a chance of success? Neither the 
government nor the LTTE has exhibited such skills 
in the past, and neither seems to have sufficiently 
prepared for talks. The United States and other gov- 
ernments should not overlook this in a sudden 
hurry to begin negotiations. They must urge both 
sides to prepare carefully by learning negotiation 
techniques and by encouraging a slow, step-by-step 
process to the talks. 

Civil society organizations in Sri Lanka opposed 
to the government's military solution are working 
to create a momentum for peace as well as to 
counter the increasing level of violence within soci- 
ety as a result of the war. Surveys of the population 
indicate that a significant percentage of Sinhalese 
do not believe the war can be won on the battle- 
field. Increasingly they favor resolving the conflict 
through peaceful negotiations; several impressive 
demonstrations for peace have brought together 
thousands of Sri Lankans from all ethnic groups. 
The space for such groups to work has narrowed, 
however, and extreme elements of Sinhalese soci- 
ety are drowning out their voices. The United States 
should encourage these civil society groups and 
assist them in being heard. 

United States military assistance has no place in 
a war that requires a political rather than a military 
solution. Whether or not the level of such assistance 
is significant, it sends a message that does not 
encourage efforts in Sri Lanka to resolve deep-seated 
conflict and ensure the protection of minority rights. 

Sri Lanka’s troubles will be solved only through 
a political settlement that guarantees the funda- 
mental freedom and human dignity of all Sri 
Lanka's citizens, regardless of ethnic or religious 
identity. The United States must make stronger 
efforts to move the government in that direction 
while discouraging the military option. a 






ON THE PARTITION OF INDIA 


The Other Side of Silence: 

Voices from the Partition of India 

By Urvashi Butalia. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 
2000. $17.95, paper. 278 pp. 


IN THE INTERVAL OF A FEW MONTHS in 1947—after Britain 
decided that its “divide-and-rule” policy in India should 
become one of “divide and quit” and the colony of three cen- 
turies was transformed literally overnight into mainly Hindu 
India and predominantly Muslim Pakistan—1 million peo- 
ple died, 75,000 women were raped or abducted, and 12 mil- 
lion people migrated to the new “other” side. More than 50 
years later, the irreparable split that had begun between peo- 
ple of the same country, the same village, the same family on 
an August day continues to affect not only those who lived 
through it, but the children and grandchildren of those who 
were killed, orphaned, displaced, or discarded during what 
is known simply as “Partition.” 

In The Other Side of Silence, author Urvashi Butalia, 
cofounder of India’s first feminist press and a self-described 
middle-class secular Indian, presents an oral narrative of 
this historical event, albeit predominantly from an Indian 
perspective (the lingering “baggage of bitterness” renders 

` Indian-Pakistani interviews impossible). Butalia acknowl- 
edges this one-sidedness, as well as the problems inherent 
in recalling and recording decades-old memories, allowing 
the reader to dispense with these initial concerns and 
instead be drawn into the individual dramas that capture 
the horror of the moment. Many of those Butalia inter- 
viewed over the course of the ten-year project had been 
children in 1947; many had rehearsed the same stories for a 
half-century; many had never spoken of that time at all. 
Butalia pieces together a patchwork of marginalized voices, 
government documents, and official correspondence to be 
studied alongside the existing Partition literature, which 
has typically focused on religion and politics—even within 
India itself. 

The story of Kulwant Singh, a “Partition child” who sur- 
vived his own parents’ attempts to murder him during a 
Muslim attack on their mostly Sikh village, graphically 
depicts the widespread family violence that occurred, 
mostly by Hindus and Sikhs, in the weeks following inde- 
pendence: “My mother . . . saw my father being killed— 
they cut him up into a hundred pieces. . . . [T]he 
six-month-old daughter, first of all they did ardas [prayer] 
and threw her into the fire, and then they said . . . will we 
save our honor or our children. And then turn by turn they 
threw their children into the fire. . . .” 
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While conventional history texts portray Partition con- 
flict solely as Hindu-Muslim, that innumerable women and 
children were “martyred” by relatives to preserve the 
honor of family, community, and religion has only recently 
begun to be disclosed. In a section entitled “Honour,” 
Butalia describes the killing of Hindu and Sikh women— 
sometimes an entire village’s female population was elimi- 
nated by local men—to prevent their rape by Muslims, 
which religious law affirmed would make not only their 
bodies “impure” but through them the entire community. 
Many abducted women from both sides, after being given 
new names, husbands, and religions, eventually managed 
to establish some semblance of normal life for themselves, 
including having children with their abductors-cum- 
spouses. In 1949 the Indian legislature passed the 
Abducted Persons Recovery and Restoration Act, which 
made compulsory, even through reverse abduction, the 
return of women and children picked up by either com- 
munity at the time of Partition and of children born to 
these women afterward. Hindu and Sikh families, however, 
generally refused to reclaim these “tainted” women and 
their “illegitimate” postabduction children, or often 
allowed the women to stay but murdered or abandoned 
the children. 

The Partition stories of women and children are not the 
only ones that Butalia recovers and relates. After division, 
Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs, and Christians each attempted 
mass conversions of the previously invisible Dalits, the 
lowest-caste menial laborers, in an effort to increase the size 
(and political representation) of their communities. The 
impoverished minority seen as abhorrent before Partition 
was now in high demand: India tried to entice Dalits from 
the Pakistani side with offers of housing, loans, and jobs, 
and Pakistan tried to prevent their departure with stories 
of Indian starvation and poverty. But the Dalits, who did 
not identify with any religious group, generally resisted 
conversion and sought their own piece of the postimperial 
pie—Achhutistan, land of the “untouchables.” 

As The Other Side of Silence demonstrates, many smaller 
divisions—in gender, caste, family—accompanied that of 
the subcontinent, and survivors of these ruptures are given 
voice, some for the first time, through Butalia. No institu- 
tional memory of Partition exists in India: the government 
has not constructed any memorials or monuments to mark 
what is seen as the “dark side of independence.” But per- 
haps the retelling of stories such as these can complete an 
official history that for half a century has seen this event 
through a patriotic glow and as a cause for celebration. 

Susan I. Finkelstein W 
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INTERNATIONAL 


International War Crimes Tribunal 
for the Former Yugoslavia 


Feb. 22—A 3-judge panel finds 3 former Bosnian Serb soldiers 
guilty of raping and torturing Muslim women and girls in the 
Bosnian town of Foca during the Bosnian conflict in 1992 and 
1993; the men receive sentences of between 12 and 28 years in 
prison; the proceedings mark the first time that rape has been 
defined and prosecuted as a crime against humanity. 

Feb. 26—A 3-judge panel convicts former Bosnian Croat Vice 
President Dario Kordic and former Bosnian Croat brigade 
commander Mario Cerkez of crimes against humanity 
committed between 1991 and 1994 when Serb government- 
backed Bosnian Croats attacked more than a dozen mainly 
Muslim towns in central Bosnia, killing hundreds of people; 
Kordic, the first senior politician to be convicted by the court, 
is sentenced to 25 years in prison; Cerkez receives 15 years. 


Middle East Crisis 

Feb. 13—Israeli security forces kill Massoud Ayyad, a senior 
Palestinian security officer, in northern Gaza, in a missile 
attack from 2 helicopter gunships; Israeli officials say Ayyad 
was responsible for this week’s mortar attack on a Jewish 
settlement in Gaza and had plans to kidnap senior Israeli 
military officials; Palestinian officials condemn the attack, 
saying that Israel has assassinated as many as 20 Palestinian 
officials since fighting began in the region 5 months ago. 

Feb. 14—Seven Israeli soldiers and 1 Israeli civilian are killed 
and 20 other people are injured when a bus driven by a 
Palestinian driver plows into a crowded bus stop in the Israeli 
town of Azur, south of Tel Aviv; police later wound and arrest 
the driver, Khalil Abu Elba, after he fled the scene. 


United Nations 

Feb, 22—The 15-member Security Council unanimously approves 
a plan proposed by the warring parties in Congo for the 
withdrawal of more than 40,000 foreign troops from the country 
within the next month; UN officials say they will speed up plans 
to deploy 3,000 peacekeepers to verify troop withdrawal; the 
Congo war began in August 1998 after Rwandan- and Ugandan- 
backed rebels attempted to oust former President Laurent Kabila, 
and Angola, Zimbabwe, and Namibia intervened on Kabila’s 
behalf; last month Kabila was assassinated by a bodyguard, and 
his son, Joseph Kabila, was sworn in as president. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Feb. 17—After heavy fighting, the governing Taliban militia 
recapture the central city of Bamiyan, which was seized by 
opposition forces 3 days ago; the Islamic Taliban are fighting 
opposition forces on several northern fronts in an attempt to 
capture control of the entire country; the opposition, which 
controls 5% of Afghanistan, is made up mostly of ethnic and 
religious minorities. 

Feb. 21—UN officials say that nearly 1 million Afghans are at 
risk of famine by spring; economic hardship caused by 
international sanctions, severe cold, and prolonged drought 
has caused nearly 750,000 people to try flee the country in 
recent months; most of are now being housed in camps in the 
northern and western parts of the country; another 180,000 
who have crossed into Pakistan are also facing serious 
conditions in refugee camps in that country. 





ALGERIA 

Feb. 11—Islamic rebels kill 27 people, including 12 children, in 
the town of Cherata, 75 miles south of the capital city of 
Algiers; according to newspaper accounts, security forces killed 
5 rebels in 3 separate operations across the country today, and 
the banned Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) reports that a group 
leader was killed outside his home in the northeastern region; 
more than 100,000 people have died since the Islamic 
insurgency began in 1992, when the military canceled elections 
that the fundamentalist FIS appeared to have won. 


BURUNDI 

Feb. 27—In the past 4 days, at least 35 people, including 
civilians, have been killed in and near the capital city of 
Bujumbura in fighting between rebel forces and government 
troops; the ethnic Hutu rebels, who seek to oust the Tutsi- 
dominated government of President Pierre Buyoya, yesterday 
said they have advanced to a Bujumbura suburb; yesterday 
former South African President Nelson Mandela met with 19 
domestic and regional leaders in neighboring Tanzania to 
discuss a cease-fire to end Burundi’s 7-year civil war; the 
country’s 2 main Hutu rebel groups have boycotted the talks. 


CHINA 

Feb. 7—A Hong Kong-based human rights group says that 7 
additional members of the banned group Falun Gong have 
died while in government custody, bringing total Falun Gong 
deaths in custody to 112 since the government began a 
crackdown against the group 19 months ago. 


EAST TIMOR 

(Under UN Administration) 

Feb. 1—In a ceremony at the central town of Aileu, 1,700 former 
guerrillas who fought for independence from Indonesia 
establish the East Timor Defense Force, a new army to 
supplement the nearly 8,000 UN peacekeepers in the territory; 
the new force will be armed and trained with the aid of 
international donors, particularly Australia and Portugal; UN 
administrator Sergio Viera de Mello appoints former rebel 
leader Taur Matan Ruak commander in chief of the force; in 
August 1999 international peacekeepers arrived in the region 
after a UN-sponsored referendum that ended 24 years of 
Indonesian rule sparked massive violence by government- 
backed militias. 


ECUADOR 

Feb. 1—American oil worker Ronald Sander is found shot dead 
in a jungle region northeast of the capital city of Quito; 
according to government officials, a note on his body said he 
was killed because his employer, Helmerich & Payne, refused 
to pay a ransom; Sander and 7 other foreign oil workers, 
including 4 other Americans, were abducted in October 2000 
while working on a pipeline project; government officials say 
that they recently suspended negotiations with the kidnappers, 
believed to be a criminal gang, because of the amount of 
ransom demanded; oil industry and military sources say the 
kidnappers also are responsible for December's dynamite 
attacks against the country’s main oil pipeline in the Quito 
region, which caused an estimated $500,000 in damage. 


INSIDE ASIA 


Asia's Emerging Regional Order: 
Reconciling Traditional and Human Security 
Asia's Emerging Regional Order explores alternative 
approaches to human security, a concept especially 
. relevant to the Asia-Pacific t region, which is experiencing 
immense structural changes. It presents ‘a diversé and 
„stimulating seriés ‘of essays written by analysts to help 
understand how human security policies relate to the 
dynamics of the contemporary international environment. 
The book identifies and evaluates some key theoretical 
propositions that underlie the idea of human security and 
its emphasis on the social, economic, and political well 
being of individuals. Moreover the publication assesses 
how the traditional and human security approaches might 
be reconciled and relates the human emity characteristic 
to an Asia-Pacific context.' ` 
E.00.111.A.3 9280810464 ` 352pp. $29.95 
The Competitiveness Challenge: 
Transnational Corporations and Industrial 
Restructuring in Developing Countries 
Rapid technical progress is driving sweeping changes in 
the global economy. This publication makes a contribution 
to the debate on how developing countries are facing the 
competitiveness challenge and coping with globalization. 
It traces the role that foreign direct investment (FDI) has ` 
played i in developing the garments, colour television . 
receivers and automobile industries of Argentina, Brazil, 
Costa Rica, the ‘Dominican Republic, Malaysia, Mexico, 
Morocco, and Thailand, It also compares the role that FDI 
has played in Chile-and Zimbabwe, as these countries 


` , developed their natural-resources-based industries, The 


- “study provides a comprehensive view of the interlocking 
. needs of firms and industries and the macroeconomy. 
E.00.11.D.35 _ 9211125030 284pp. . $42.00 


Attracting Foreign Direct Investment i in 
Pacific Island Countries: Lessons from 
East/South-East Asian Experience 

The purpose of this study is to draw lessons from the 
experience of Éast and South-East Asian economies that 
Pacific island countries can learn in their efforts to attract 
Foreign Direct Investment (FDI). The publication outlines 
the host country factors: that determine-the location of 
FDI, as well as factors that contributed to the success of 
East and South-East Asian economies in attracting FDI. It 
also highlights the FDI situation in Pacific island 
countries, and’ ‘identifies some policy lessons for Pacific . 
island countries that can be deduced from the experience 
of East and South-East Asian economies. . 

E.00.11.F.20 9211199727 Tee $25.00 
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` Breaking the 
Earthenware Jar: . 
Lessons from South 
Asia to End Violence . 
Against Women and 
Girls 
Breaking the Earthenware 
Jar is a story of courage and 
hope. The incidence of 
domestic violence in South 
Asia is among the highest in 
the world, and the efforts of 
"activists" against it are 
compelling and instructive. 
This book turns spotlight on 
disturbing trends in the.region, and poses challenging 
questions about selective female foeticide, child neglect 
and abuse, beating in pregnancy and "honour killings"... 
This publication offers an opportunity to re-examine >` 
assumptions about family, about care of children, about 
respect for women and girls and their human rights. It 
invites open-minded consideration of problems that appear 
to exist, with public debate about changes needed, and, 
how to bring them about. : 
E.00.XX.4 9280635743 454pp. $13.00 


Asian Economic Crisis: Causes, . 
Consequences and Policy Lessons 

The objective of the study is to promote better and wider 
understanding of the causes of the 1997 Asian economic 
crisis and to reflect on lessons that could be drawn for 
formulating policy responses to avert any serious:crisis in - 
the future. 


E.99.ILF.71 9211199360 200pp. $25.00 


: Economic.and Social Survey of Asia and 


the Pacific- 

This edition of the Economic and Social Sines of Asia 
and the Pacific reviews the progress made by the ESCAP 
(Economic and Social Commission for Asia-and the > 
Pacific).region over the past year 1999, assesses the policy , 
initiatives that have been taken and identifies a number of 
areas for ftirther action by policy-makers. The publication 
also examines the international financial system, focusing 
on ideas for reform in particular for the establishment of 
early warning systems in a light of the financial crisis of F 
1997-1998. 


E.00.IL.F.19 9211199557 2000 - 266pp. $55.00 
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Feb. 8—President Gustavo Noboa lifts a state of emergency 
declared 6 days ago when thousands of rural Indians converged’ 
on Quito to join protests against last month's hikes in fuel and 
transportation prices; yesterday Noboa and Antonio Vargas, 
president of the Confederation of Indigenous Nationalities of 
Ecuador (CONAIE), signed a 23-point pact in Quito in which 
the government agreed to lower the cost of cooking fuel, freeze 
gasoline prices for 1 year, lower some transport fares, and 
release Indians who had been arrested during the 
demonstrations; CONAIE agrees to end the 10 days of protests, 
during which 4 civilians were killed and dozens of people 
injured; 33% of the country’s 12.4 million people are Indians. 


ETHIOPIA 

Feb. 6—Government officials sign an agreement with Eritrea to 
establish a 16-mile-wide, UN-patrolled buffer zone along the 
620-mile-long border between the 2 countries; under the plan 
the army must begin withdrawing from Eritrean territory it has 
occupied since May 2000; Eritrean troops also must be 
relocated to at least 16 miles from the new Ethiopian positions; 
both operations are scheduled to be complete by March 3, at 
which time Eritrea will resume civil administration of the 
zone; tens of thousands of soldiers and civilians have been 
killed in the war, which began in May 1998 when Eritrea 
invaded what Ethiopia considered its territory. 


GUINEA 

Feb. 6—Government troops have killed at least 130 rebels this 
week in fighting along the southern border area with Liberia, 
according to a state radio broadcast today; the radio also reports 
that 4 villages in the Macenta district have been destroyed in 
the conflict; military sources say government forces suffered 
casualties, but give no figures; approximately 250,000 refugees 
from Liberia, Sierra Leone, and Guinea have been trapped in 
the border region, most unable to receive international aid since 
the fighting began 5 months ago; hundreds of people have been 
killed since September 2000 in cross-border raids that the 
government blames on Liberia-backed dissidents. 


Harn 

Feb. 7—In the capital city of Port-au-Prince, President Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide is sworn into office for his second 5-year 
term in a decade; Aristide was elected with a 90% margin of 
victory in November elections that were boycotted by most 
opposition candidates, international observers, and many 
voters amid allegations of vote-counting fraud in the May 2000 
legislative elections; yesterday the opposition Democratic 
Convergence coalition said it would form an alternative 
government to that of Aristide after talks to establish a new 
government collapsed in Port-au-Prince; according to 
mediators, Aristide’s Family Lavalas party has refused any 
opposition proposals for a consensus government and a 
reduction of Aristide’s term to 2 years. 


INDIA 

Feb. 13—At least 18 people are killed and 12 wounded in several 
attacks on government forces by separatist militants in the 
Indian government-controlled area of Kashmir; the casualties 
include both soldiers and rebels; in 1 incident, Islamic guerrillas 
attacked 3 army patrols, which were stationed in the Poonch 
district, following last week’s massacre of 13 villagers; no groups 
claim responsibility for either attack; human rights groups say 
that 60,000 people have died in the 11-year Islamic insurgency 
in Kashmir, which is divided between Pakistan and India but 
claimed in its entirety by both. 


INDONESIA 
Feb. 1—With a 393-to-4 vote, parliament endorses the 
conclusions of a legislative inquiry that President Abdurrahman 


Wahid lied and abused his power in 2 corruption scandals 
involving at least $5 million; more than 10,000 students march 
in the capital city of Jakarta to protest Wahid’ actions; 
parliament requires Wahid to address the accusations within 90 
days; if parliament rejects his explanations, or if Wahid refuses 
to appear, the legislature can initiate proceedings to remove the 
president; Wahid, who took office 15 months ago as the 
country’s first democratically elected head of state in 45 years, is 
scheduled to serve until 2004. 


Feb. 4—Four members of Kopassus, a US-trained special military 


force, and 1 separatist rebel were killed yesterday in fighting in 
Irian Jaya province, which is also known as West Papua, 
according to today’s state media report; at least 34 people have 
been killed in the province since rebel leaders and government 
officials agreed to extend a cease-fire last month; guerrillas of 
the Free Papua Movement have been waging a war of 
independence since 1963, when the government occupied the 
former Dutch colony; more than 6,000 people are believed to 
have been killed in the past 10 years of the insurgency. 


Feb. 7—Justice Minister Yusril Mahendra resigns after 


recommending that Wahid step down for his alleged 
involvement in 2 financial scandals. 


Feb. 8—For the second consecutive day, tens of thousands of 


people participate in violent protests across the country in 
support of President Wahid; police in the town of Lamongan 
in East Java say a group of 10,000 people attacked offices of 
the Golkar Party, which had supported former President 
Suharto and now backs plans to impeach Wahid for alleged 
corruption; no injuries or major damages are reported. 


Feb. 27—Groups of armed indigenous Dayak fighters occupy the 


town of Palangkaraya, the capital of Central Kalimantan 
province on Borneo, looting and burning homes and 
businesses; many of the 600 soldiers and police who are sent 
to the town from Jakarta refuse to suppress the violence; more 
than 400 people, mostly migrants from Madura Island, have 
been killed in Central Kalimantan since ethnic hostilities 
escalated 9 days ago when several Dayaks lost their jobs ina 
government reorganization; tens of thousands of Madurese 
have fled the province over the past week, and approximately 
30,000 more are awaiting evacuation by navy ships to other 
parts.of the archipelago; in the 1950s the government resettled 
more than 100,000 Madurese to Borneo to relieve 
overcrowding on their native island off Java. 


IRAN 
Feb. 7—A 3-judge panel rejects the final appeal of 10 Iranian 


Jews convicted last year of spying for Israel; the judges give no 
reason for the ruling; a prior appeals court had upheld parts of 
the men’s initial trial verdicts but reduced their sentences from 
between 4 and 13 years in prison to between 2 and 9 years; 
Israel denies that the convicted men were its agents; 
international governments and human rights groups criticized 
the initial trial because no jury was present and the judge had 
acted as prosecutor. 


Feb. 20—In the past 2 days dozens of people have been killed or 


wounded, including a senior army commander and at least 1 
civilian, in clashes between members of the Iraq-based rebel 
group Mujahedeen Khalg and government forces in the 
western region of the country; yesterday the rebels, who seek 
to overthrow the Islamic government, attacked the Intelligence 
Directorate headquarters in the western city of Ilam, then 
assaulted government troops. 


IRAQ 
Feb. 16—Dozens of US and British warplanes carry out raids 


against as many as 20 radar stations and air-defense command 
centers north of the no-fly zone in the country’s southern 
region; US President George W. Bush says the bombings, 
which are the first in 2 years against targets outside the no-fly 


zone, are a “routine mission to enforce” the zone; the state 
newspaper Qadissiya says at least 2 civilians were killed and 
more than 20 others wounded in the strikes and that the 
government will retaliate; Baghdad does not recognize the no- 
fly zones imposed by the allies at the end of the Persian Gulf 
War in 1991 and has been trying to shoot down US and British 
planes patrolling the zone since December 1998. 


ISRAEL 

Feb. 7—Results from yesterday's special election for prime 
minister show that former Defense Minister Ariel Sharon, of the 
right-wing Likud party, has won 62.5% of the vote, defeating 
Prime Minister Ehud Barak, of the center-left Labor Party, who 
earned 37.4%; voter turnout was 62%; Barak says he will step 
down as Labor leader and resign his Knesset seat but he will 
remain prime minister until Sharon assumes office; the election 
became necessary after Barak resigned in January when it 
appeared he would lose a parliamentary vote of confidence. 

Feb. 26—By a 2-to-1 margin, the 1,700-member governing body 
of the Labor Party votes to join with Prime Minister-elect 
Sharon’s Likud party in a unity government. 


MoLpova 

Feb. 26—Official results of yesterday's parliamentary elections 
show that Communist Party candidates received 50.2% of the 
vote; Prime Minister Dumitru Braghis’s reformist alliance 
earned 13.5%; under the national allocation system, 
Communists will likely receive 71 of the 101 seats in the next 
parliament; Communist Party leader Vladimir Voronin will 
become president, replacing President Petru Lucinschi; the 
Moldovan Communists have said that they plan to reestablish 
Russian as an official language of the former Soviet state and 
have considered forming a union with Russia and Belarus. 


Russia 

Feb. 4—Government forces in the breakaway republic of 
Chechnya free American Kenneth Gluck, director of relief 
operations for the international aid group Doctors Without 
Borders, who had been the only person abducted on January 9 
from a convoy near Grozny, the provincial capital; the ' 
government believes that Chechen guerrillas are responsible, 
but some sources say Gluck was abducted by progovernment 
forces seeking to blame the rebels. 

Feb. 7—By a 280-to-19 vote, the lower house of parliament passes 
a bill introduced last month by President Vladimir Putin to 
finance and regulate political parties; if passed by both houses of 
parliament, the proposal would drastically reduce the 57 
currently registered parties and 130 political groups by imposing 
minimal membership requirements to receive funding. 

Feb. 8—The government announces plans to begin destroying 
40,000 tons of lethal chemical weapons this summer, a task 
that had been scheduled to start by the end of 2000; the 
Chemical Weapons Convention, which 174 countries have 
either signed or acceded to since it entered into force in April 
1997, has agreed to increase funds by 600% to $105 million to 
assist the government in destroying its chemical-weapons 
stockpile, the largest in the world. 

Feb. 20—Twelve government soldiers and 2 Chechen policemen 
have been killed in 25 clashes with separatist rebels in the 
Chechnya over the past several days. 


SIERRA LEONE 

Feb. 14—By a unanimous vote, parliament agrees to postpone 
general elections and extend its own term and that of President 
Ahmad Tejan Kabbah for 6 months because of war-related 
security problems; Kabbah, whose 5-year mandate expires in 
March, had requested an extension in January; despite a 
November 1999 cease-fire agreement between the government 
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and the Revolutionary United Front (RUF), RUF rebels still 
control most of the country’s northern and diamond-rich 
eastern regions. 


SPAIN 

Feb. 23—French police arrest 15 members of the Basque 
separatist group ETA, including the group's suspected military 
chief, who officials say are responsible for yesterday's car 
bombing in the coastal city of San Sebastian that killed 2 
civilians; experts believe the attack, which came 2 days after 
the Basque regional government had called early parliamentary 
elections for May 13, is an ETA attempt to disrupt the political 
campaign; approximately 800 people have been killed in the 
ETAs 33-year war to achieve an independent homeland in 
northern Spain and southwestern France. 


SUDAN 

Feb. 13—President Omar al-Bashir is sworn in for a second 5- 
year term in the capital city of Khartoum; Bashir was reelected 
with 86.5% of the vote in December 2000 elections that were 
boycotted by most opposition parties, which demanded that 
the military-backed government restore political and press 
freedoms and end the civil war before the polling. 


THAILAND 

Feb. 2—The Election Commission confirms the Thai Love Thai 
party, led by businessman Thaksin Shinawatra, the winner in 
the January 6 general elections, although it did not achieve the 
majority previously believed; before this week's round of 
revotes, which the commission had ordered because of fraud 
allegations, Thai Love Thai had won 256 of the lower house of 
parliament's 500 seats; the new, official results show that the 
party has won only 248; commission results also show that 
Prime Minister Chuan Leekpai’s Democrat Party took 128 seats; 
Thaksin, who will become prime minister, says he will form a 
3-party coalition controlling at least 324 lower-house seats. 


UKRAINE 

Feb. 27—The prosecutor general's office begins an investigation 
into the death of journalist Heorhiy Gongadze, whose 
decapitated body was positively identified yesterday after being 
discovered in a forest near Kiev last November, 2 months after 
he had disappeared; in late 2000 a former bodyguard of 
President Leonid Kuchma released audiotapes of the president 
allegedly urging top aides to act against Gongadze, who had 
been critical of Kuchma; in recent weeks thousands of people 
have demonstrated across the country calling for Kuchma to 
resign over the incident. 


UNITED STATES 

Feb. 9—The USS Greeneville, a navy nuclear submarine, collides 
with a Japanese fishing research vessel off the coast of 
Honolulu, Hawaii, sinking it within 10 minutes of impact; 
although 26 of the 35 Japanese crew members are rescued, 9 are 
missing and feared dead; Japanese Prime Minister Yoshiro Mori . 
lodges a protest with Washington; the National Transportation 
Safety Board is investigating the accident, including whether the 
presence of 16 civilians on board the submarine was a factor; in 
1981, 2 Japanese were killed when a US submarine surfaced in 
the path of a Japanese freighter off the coast of Japan. 

Feb. 20—Robert Hanssen, a 25-year agent with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI), is arrested on charges of passing 
classified documents to Russia for 15 years and identifying 3 
Russian intelligence agents who were working for Washington 
as double agents, 2 of whom were tried and executed by the 
Soviet government; FBI officials say Hanssen received $1.4 
million in cash and diamonds from Moscow; if convicted, 
Hanssen could face life imprisonment or the death penalty. 
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VENEZUELA z 

Feb. 2—President Hugo Chávez replaces Defense Minister 
General Ismael Hurtado with Foreign Affairs Minister José 
Vicente Rangel; Chávez moves Hurtado to the Infrastructure 
Ministry following criticism of the general for arresting a 
civilian who denounced the army in a letter to a newspaper; 
Rangel is the first civilian to head the armed forces in almost 
80 years; Chávez does not name a new foreign minister. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Kosovo 

Feb. 16—Seven Serbs are killed and more than 40 injured when a 
roadside bomb explodes near a bus in a NATO-escorted convoy 
carrying approximately 250 Serbs from Serbia to Kosovo; a 
NATO spokesman says the attack occurred near the Albanian- 
majority town of Podujevo, 25 miles northeast of Pristina, 
Kosovo's capital; no group claims responsibility for the attack. 


Montenegro 

Feb. 1—During a visit to Washington, D.C., US Secretary of State 
Colin Powell refuses to meet with President Milo Djukanovic, 
citing the American government’ opposition to Montenegrin 
independence from Yugoslavia, which Djukanovic seeks; over 
the past 2 years former US Secretary of State Madeleine Albright 
met repeatedly with Djukanovic but had encouraged the 
president to negotiate directly with the Serbian government. 


Serbia 

Feb. 6—Ethnic Albanian militants fire mortars and artillery against 
government positions in the 3-mile buffer zone between 
southern Serbia and Kosovo; the militants also fire on the 
motorcade of US envoy James Pardew and US Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia William Montgomery; no casualties are reported. 


ZIMBABWE 

Feb. 3—Witnesses say that approximately 500 armed police 
stopped 100 journalists from protesting in the capital city of 
Harare against violent attacks on the country’s independent _ 
media; last week the printing press of the Daily News, the 
country’ only independent newspaper, was destroyed in a 
bomb attack in Harare hours after militant members of 
President Robert Mugabe's ZANU-PF party had threatened to 
order a parliamentary ban against it for its antigovernment 
coverage; reporters from the Daily News and other 
independent media have been detained, beaten, and 
threatened since June 2000, when ZANU-PF lost its majority 
in parliamentary elections. 

Feb. 7—In the past 3 days, police have arrested opposition 
leaders Gibson Sibanda and Nelson Chamisa on charges of 
inciting violence during speeches at recent rallies; Sibanda 
heads the Movement for Democratic Change in parliament, 
and Chamisa is president of the party’s youth league; last week 
ZANU-PF forced Supreme Court Chief Justice Anthony 
Gubbay, who is white, to retire by June, 1 year early, after 
officials accused him of favoring the white minority by 
ordering black squatters to end their year-long illegal 
occupations of white-owned farms; ZANU-PF officials say they 
will appoint an acting chief justice to take office March 1, at 
which time Gubbay will go on leave until his June retirement. 

Feb. 9—ZANU-PF lawmakers pass a vote of no confidence in the 
Supreme Court and request that judges Nicholas McNally, a 
white, and Ahmed Ebrahim, who is of Asian origin, resign, 
saying they usurped parliaments powers last month by 
overturning a government ban on election-result challenges; 
McNally refuses to step down, and Ebrahim says he must first 
consult his family. ` _ 


China Today E 


CHINA'S WORKERS UNDER ASSAULT . 
The Exploitation of Labor in a Globalizing Economy 
Anita Chan 


“Professor Chan's dramatic report on the human calamity being 
visited on Chinese workers ... [shatters] the widespread illusion 
that the introduction of corporate capitalism in China has been a 
net benefit to its ordinary citizens. Read it, and get angry” 

— Jeff Faux, President, Economic Policy Institut 
Spring 2001 + 232 pages 3 
ISBN 0-7656-0357-8 Cloth $58.95 + 0-7656-0358-6 Paper $22.95 


CHINAS RETREAT FROM EQUALITY 
Income Distribution and Economic Transition 
Edited by Carl Riskin, Zhao Renwei, and Li Shi 


Leading Chinese and Western economists analyze the changes 
that have occurred in distribution-related aspects of China’s 
economy over a critical seven-year period of reform 

and transition. 

Winter 2000-2001 + 388 pages 

ISBN 0-7656-0690-9 Cloth $85.00 + 0-7656-0691-7 Paper $32.95 


PEASANTS WITHOUT THE PARTY 


Grass-roots Movements in Twentieth Century China 
Lucien Bianco 


The leading specialist on Chinas twentieth century peasant 
resistance reexamines, in bold and original ways, the question: 
Was the Chinese peasantry a revolutionary force? 

Spring 2001 + 300 pages ' 

ISBN 1-56324-839-5 Cloth $64.95 + 1-56324-840-9 Paper $26.95 


ELITE POLITICS INCONTEMPORARY CHINA 
Joseph Fewsmith 


One of the leading Western authorities on the subject 
describes China’s elite, or national level political climate as it 
functions today. 

2000 + 178 pages j . 
ISBN 0-7656-0686-0 Cloth $50.95 + 0-7656-0687-9 Paper $21.95 


SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 
The Rise and Fall of the Chinese Military-Business Complex, 
1978-1998 

James Charles Mulvenon 

“Mulvenon has revealed the arcana of Chinese military’s 
involvement in commerce — historically, currently, and future 
prospects. How this actually plays out in the future will affect 

all of us.” — James R. Lilley, American Enterprise Institute 
2000 + 290 pages `: 
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China 

How China and the United States resolve the 
dispute over the return of an American spy 
plane and its crew of 24 Navy personnel will 
set the stage on which Bush administration 
policies will play out during the next four 
years. This incident, and the debate about 
the attendant concerns—military power, 
nationalism, economic links, and Asia’s 
geopolitical shape—will form the focus of 
our September issue on China. 
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“Todays ‘global’ issues, from HIV/AIDS to global warming, and from trade policies 
to the failure of international peacekeeping, have their most immediate and devastating con- 
sequences in Africa. . . . These vital challenges must be addressed in Africa, 
in solidarity with Africans, if they are not to overwhelm the world.” 


Bush’s Global Agenda: Bad News for Africa 


SALIH BOOKER 


United States in the twenty-first century is to 

devise a strategy to overcome the world’s 
structural inequities that perpetuate extreme 
poverty. In a world where race, place, class, and 
gender are the major determinants of people’s 
access to the full spectrum of human rights needed 
to escape poverty, Africa should be at the top of the 
United States foreign policy agenda. In a way— 
albeit the wrong way—it already is. 

To find the substance of United States foreign 
policy toward the nations and peoples of Africa, 
however, one must know where to look. During 
the tenure of the previous administration it was 
necessary to see beyond the travel itineraries of 
cabinet secretaries and President Bill Clinton him- 
self to the parsimonious management of the bud- 
get and the rising death toll from conflicts and ADs 
in Africa to discern the yawning gap between 
rhetoric in Washington and reality in Africa. With 
the new administration it will be necessary to look 
past the conventional categories of what it will call 
Africa policy—conflict resolution, political reform, 
and economic and commercial relations—to the 
broader use of United States power in determining 
matters of global governance. Today’s “global” 
issues, from HIV/AIDS to global warming, and from 
trade policies to the failure of international peace- 
keeping, have their most immediate and devastat- 
ing consequences in Africa. And it is equally true 
that these vital challenges must be addressed in 
Africa, in solidarity with Africans, if they are not to 
overwhelm the world. 


To greatest international challenge facing the 
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Africa policy is thus no longer to be found at the 
margins of United States global politics but in the 
mainstream. At present, however, this is bad news 
for Africa. 

When the snow caps of Mt. Kilimanjaro melt in 
a decade or two, the damage done by the real 
Africa policies of the world’s sole superpower at the 
dawn of this new century will be manifest. The 
floods that have devastated Mozambique and many 
other southern African countries in the past two 
years are but omens of that future. Like the AIDS 
pandemic that is wreaking havoc on African soci- 
eties and economies, global warming is also taking 
its toll primarily among poor countries in the 
South, mainly in Africa. These consequences are 
not merely the result of “natural” disasters com- 
pounded by neglect on the part of the richest coun- 
try on earth. Rather they are the strange fruit of 
what amounts to years of aggressive and irrespon- 
sible United States behavior. 


THE NATIONAL INTEREST 

During the electoral campaign, George W. Bush 
and his advisers repeatedly stressed that Africa did 
not “fit into the national strategic interests” of 
America. During the televised presidential debates 
he said Africa was not a priority, and that he would 
not intervene to prevent or stop genocide in Africa 
should such a threat—as occurred in Rwanda in 
1994—develop. Since he took office, a few officials, 
Secretary of State Colin Powell most notable among 
them, have tried to amend this statement with reas- 
surances that African concerns, such as AIDS, will be 
taken seriously by this administration. 

Other Bush supporters have noted, correctly, that 
although the Clinton administration gave much 
attention to Africa, it was slow to deliver in prac- 
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WHO ARE THESE PEOPLE? 


Looking at the lineup of policymakers now’ ’ 


responsible for global affairs and Africa policies, it 
would be unrealistic to expect much progress in 
United States policy toward Africa were it not for 


the rise in public activism on African and Africa-. 


related issues such as alps and foreign debt. 
The president himself has little foreign policy 


experience and, as with domestic policy, is likely... 


to follow the lead of his vice president. Vice Pres- 
ident Dick Cheney's perspective on Africa is illus- 


trated by his support for keeping Nelson Mandela: 


in prison and his opposition to sanctions against 


apartheid South Africa while he ‘was a member of | 
Congress. More recently, as ceo of Halliburton, the 


world’s largest oil services company, he was com- 
plicit in lining the’pockets of the dictatorship of 
the late General Sani Abacha in Nigeria. National 
Security Adviser Condoleezza Rice was, until this 
year, a director of Chevron, another oil company 
that buttressed military rule in Nigeria and even 


hired the regime’s soldiers for. crowd-control `- 


work—work that including firing on unarmed 
protesters at the sites of its operations in Nigeria. 


(A Chevron oil tanker even bears her name.) With. 
Bush himself coming from the oil industry, oil is 


likely to top the list of United States interests in 
Africa as defined by the Bush “oiligarchy.” 


tical terms. They hold out hope that Bush will 
promise less and deliver more. Thus far the new 
administration has only promised a substantive 
Africa policy without revealing much in the way of 
details and taking no early positive actions. 

A fundamental problem is that the team of Pres- 
ident George Bush and Vice President Dick Cheney 
will, like all its predecessors, shape United States 
foreign policy based on its own version of the 
national interest. At times the administration will 
slant it to concentrate on strategic or security inter- 
ests. At other moments economic interests will get 
top billing. And on some occasions political inter- 
ests, even values, will be put forward as the core of 
the national interest. But all these interpretations 
will share the limitations that stem from who par- 
ticipates in crafting these subjective definitions of 
the national interest, and who is excluded. With a 
cabinet composed of so many people recycled from 
his father’s administration and the cold-war era pre- 
ceding it (when rank racism more visibly defined 
the American approach to African affairs), it is 
understandable that some observers have the 
impression that Africa will now be off the agenda. 


Neither Rice nor Secretary of State Colin Pow- 
ell, both African Americans, has demonstrated a 
particular interest in or special knowledge of 
Africa. Moreover, both Powell and Rice are loyal 
Republicans with a shared orientation toward 
international affairs that derives from a narrow mil- 
itaristic understanding of security. They are also 
unilateralists at a time when the need in Africa is 
for multilateral support for peace and security. - 

The person chosen to become the top Africa 
policymaker at the State Department, Walter 
Kansteiner III, comes out of the right-wing Insti- 
tute on Religion and Democracy in Washington, 
where he criticized mainline Christian denomina- 
tions for supporting democratic change in 
apartheid South Africa. A commodity trader and 
adviser on privatization in Africa, Kansteiner also 
served in the White House under Bush’s father. 
Like Cheney, he opposed sanctions against 
apartheid South Africa years after they were in 
place and as late as 1990 considered the 
prodemocracy movement in South Africa, led by 
Nelson Mandela's African National Congress, to 
be unrepresentative of most South Africans. With 
analytical skills like those, he appears singularly 
unqualified for the job except that he fits the pro- 
file of many new Bush staff: conservative ideo- 
logues who served Bush's father. - S.B.. 





But Africa is not “off” the Bush administration 
agenda. It is worse than that. The net effect of the 
administration's broader policies already amount to 
a de facto war on Africa. 

Consider President Bush's decision in March not 
to seek reductions in carbon dioxide emissions—as 
he had explicitly promised he would during the elec- 
toral campaign. Media commentators quickly noted 
how the move would arouse criticism from domes- 
tic and European environmentalists and doom hopes 


_ of completing negotiations on the Kyoto Protocol, 


the as-yet-unratified treaty that would require signa- 
tory states to cut their greenhouse gas emissions— 
including carbon dioxide—below 1990 levels by the 
year 2012. Such gasses are believed by most scien- 
tists to be responsible for the increased warming of 
the earth’s atmosphere during the last century. 

But few recalled the recent warning from Klaus 
Toepfer, executive director of the uN Environment 
Program, that Africa would suffer the most from the 
effects of global warming: “Africa’s share of the 
global population is 14 percent but it is responsible 
for only 3.2 percent of global CO emissions. 
Africans face the most direct consequences with 


regard to extreme weather conditions, with regard 
to drought and storms.” Developed countries, prin- 
cipally the United States, produce the vast majority 
of the greenhouse gas emissions. 

In February, just weeks before Bush's policy rever- 
sal, glaciologist Lonnie Thompson of Ohio State Uni- 
versity released a study predicting that the glacier ice 
atop Mt. Kilimanjaro would disappear entirely 
between 2010 and 2020. And massive floods in 
Mozambique for the second consecutive year demon- 
strated the region's vulnerability to extreme weather, 
which global warming may exacerbate. A January 
report by the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change laid out a long list of predicted damage for 
Africa, ranging from water shortages and declines in 
food production to 
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abortions. More unsafe abortions will occur, as hap- 
pened during the last period this policy was 
enforced. And with the decrease in the full range of 
family-planning services, there will be an increase in 
the incidence of H1Vv/alDs infections on a continent 
that is already experiencing unprecedented suffering 
and social destruction because of the aps pandemic. 

Congresswoman Nita Lowey (D-NY) said the pres- 
ident was “declaring war on the reproductive health 
of the world’s poorest women.” When members of 
Congress from both parties moved to stop Bush's 
move, the White House announced that it would re- 
issue the order through an executive memorandum, 
which is not subject to congressional review. The 
unseemly rush to reimpose the gag rule offers evi- 
dence of just how 





expanded. ranges 
for malaria and 
other vector-borne 
diseases. The deci- 
sion on CO} emis- 
sions makes the 


Although alps is a global threat that knows no borders 
and does not discriminate by race, at present it is mainly 
killing black people. And that is the cruel truth about why 


antagonistic the 
Bush administra- 
tion is to the 
interests of poor 
people, especially 
black people. It is 





United States a 
rogue state in global environmental terms as far as 
Africans are concerned. 


WAR ON REPRODUCTIVE HEALTH 

George W. Bush’s first full working day as presi- 
dent of the United States was also the twenty-eighth 
anniversary of Roe v. Wade, the Supreme Court deci- 
sion that first established a women’s constitutional 


right to abortion. On that day his first exercise of 


authority was to impose the contentious abortion 
politics of one narrow domestic constituency on mil- 
lions of people in the poor countries of the world. By 
reinstating the “global gag rule”—slashing funding 
for family-planning services overseas—Bush did not 
really intend to reduce the number of abortions; 
rather his true purpose was to advance the ideologi- 
cal agenda of the antichoice religious fundamental- 
ists who are among his strongest supporters. 

The rule was first imposed by President Ronald 
Reagan in 1984 during a population conference in 


Mexico City, sustained by Bush's father, President . 


George H. W. Bush, but reversed by Clinton in 1993. 
The measure (also known as the Mexico City Policy) 
denies federal funding to international organizations 
that provide public health and family-planning ser- 
vices if they also provide reproductive health educa- 
tion and abortion services through their own funds. 

As a result of Bush’s action, organizations deliver- 
ing important health-care assistance in Africa will 
lose funding. Projects providing contraceptives will 
be cut, which will contribute to a greater demand for 


the world has failed to respond with dispatch. 


clear that the 
president was emboldened to take this decision in 
part because those who will become its casualties are 
poor people of color in Africa and Asia. This was a 
small price to pay for rewarding a favored band of 
fundamentalists for their loyalty and silence during 
the campaign. 


THE BLACK PLAGUE 

The gag rule suggests even deadlier future poli- 
cies against what may become the defining human 
struggle of the new century, the fight for Africans’ 
right to health, indeed to life. While many global 
issues are important in United States relations with 
Africa, no issue is of greater immediate importance 
than HIV/arps. Addressing the alps pandemic is not 
just a question of what to do, but of whether mem- - 
bers of the international community—especially the 
United States—are committed to do all that is nec- 
essary to defeat it in Africa. 

During the past two decades 17 million people 
have died in Africa due to alps-related illnesses. 
Africans infected with Hiv had been deemed as 
“untreatable” because of the artificially high prices 
of the anti-aips medications that became available 
five years ago. Now, responding to sharply falling 
AIDS drug prices brought on by competition from 
developing-country producers of generic versions; 
by African government moves to ignore patent 
rights to save lives; and by militant activism in the 
West—home to the world’s largest and richest drug 
companies—public policymakers the world over 
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are under pressure to produce a plan to stop the 
AIDS pandemic. 

The World Ams Conference in Durban, South 
Africa in July 2000 and the African Development 
Forum in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia in December 
increased public attention about the pandemic last 
year, both globally and within Africa. News reports 
stressed not only the overwhelmingly dispropor- 
tionate effect of aps on Africa, but also the failure of 
the international community to respond with more 
than token action. Drug companies were targeted by 
activists and exposed by the media for blocking 
efforts to provide affordable treatment drugs to com- 
bat the effects of ams. The “Statement of Concern on 
Women and Hiv/aips” issued at the conference drew 
particular attention to the significance of gender 
inequalities in the spread of the disease and to the 
fact that women and girls are placed at greatest risk 
of contracting it because of these disparities. But 
whether there is real progress during the year will 
depend on: l 


e the extent to which other African countries 
emulate Senegal and Uganda in putting into effect 
comprehensive aips prevention programs that com- 
bine access to condoms, sex education, treatment of 
opportunistic infections, safe injections, counseling, 
testing, and efforts to prevent mother-to-child trans- 
mission of HIV with highly visible political leader- 
ship and partnerships with civil society; 

e whether wealthy countries and multilateral 
agencies even approach the $3 billion a year esti- 
mated to be needed for HIv prevention and the $4.5 
billion a year for treatment (current funding levels 
are probably less than 10 percent of this for pre- 
vention, and almost none for treatment); and 

e whether drug companies and the international 
community can be pressured to respond to the 
demand to reduce the prices of alps medicines to a 
level commensurate with their production costs. 


AIDS is the black plague. Its epicenter is Africa; 
the region with the next-highest infection rate is the 
Caribbean. In the United States, HIv/alps infection 
rates are increasing mainly among young men and 
women of color. Although alps is a global threat 
that knows no borders and does not discriminate 
by race, at present it is mainly killing black people. 


And that is the cruel truth about why the world has- 


failed to respond with dispatch. 

This global crisis poses the question of how 
much inequality the United States is prepared to 
accept in the world and the obvious corollary: do 
Americans believe that Africa is part of their com- 


mon humanity? But to see how much inequality the 
United States government is prepared to accept 
globally, one only has to look at how much inequal- 
ity it accepts at home. 

The glacial pace of the international response to 
AIDS has exposed an entrenched racial double stan- 
dard. As Dr. Peter Piot of the UN AIDS program 
remarked just before the Durban World alps Con- 
ference, “If this would have happened . . . with white 
people, the reaction would have been different.” 

The amps crisis in Africa is a stark reminder of the 
racial double standard that has marginalized African 
lives for the past 500 years. This double standard 
divides the world between rich and poor, white and 
black. The past five centuries have brought not only 
progress, but also considerable suffering—and 
Africa has suffered disproportionately, and still does. 
The consequences of slavery, colonialism, and 
imperialism have kept Africa underdeveloped and 
poor, although African leaders are certainly not 
blameless. Now alps threatens Africa’s very survival. 


TREATING THE CRISIS 

The Bush administration has entered office at a 
moment of truth in the global struggle against 
HIV/AIDS. For Africa, the question of how the poor 
can get cheaper, safer, and effective medicines is 
vital. What steps can the United States take? 

The Clinton administration’s proposal in August 
2000 to lend Africa $1 billion annually at commer- 
cial rates for the purchase of antiretroviral drugs was 
a cruel hoax and a vivid example of government- 
subsidized corporate greed. The plan sought to pro- 
tect American pharmaceutical companies that were 
threatened by African rights under the World Trade 
Organization's rules to pursue parallel imports and 
compulsory licensing of anti-aips drugs. But the plan 
showed that the United States government was pre- 
pared to push Africa further into debt to prevent 
Africans from purchasing cheaper drugs from Brazil 
or India or from licensing local firms to produce 
generic versions at home. Some of the World Bank’s 
anti-AIDs programs are largely financed along simi- 
lar lines, causing some countries, such as Malawi, to 
reject them as worse than unsustainable. As Peter 
Walshe of the University of Notre Dame wrote in the 
February 2001 issue of Common Sense, “One is hard 
pressed to imagine a more cynical example of 
usury—the sin of lending surplus funds to take 
advantage of another's disadvantage.” 

The initial steps of the Bush White House have 
been no better. Within days of issuing the gag rule, 
the president expanded his assault on global public 


health by initiating a review of a May 2000 Clinton 
executive order mandating that the United States 
not challenge African countries seeking to exercise 
their rights to obtain cheaper versions of essential 
medications still under United States patent (Clin- 
ton issued the order to support Al Gore's presiden- 
tial bid after anti-a1Ds activists targeted Gore's early 
campaign rallies). Following a storm of protest, the 
White House announced that it would not reverse 
the executive order at this time. 

One way in which elected officials can begin to 
- address the pandemic is to dedicate a modest 5 per- 
cent of the budget surplus—approximately $9.5 bil- 
lion in 2001—to a global health emergency fund. 
This would still fall short of what is needed, but it 
would be a leap above the paltry $325 million the 
United States is providing for arps efforts world- 
wide. Such funding will be necessary to help 
finance the acquisition of alps medications, either 
through bulk-purchasing mechanisms used for 
international vaccine programs, or through regional 
and national mechanisms. In any case purchases 
should be from the safest and cheapest source avail- 
able regardless of patents (which would require a 
major policy shift by Washington). Such a policy 
will ensure that prices continue to fall to levels real- 
istically accessible to African countries. 


LIFE AFTER DEBT 

The other key elements of an appropriate United 
States policy response to Africa would include the 
cancellation of African countries’ bilateral debts to 
the United States and a leadership role in pressing 
for the outright cancellation of Africa’s debts to the 
other creditors, especially the international finan- 
cial institutions and European governments. The 
average African government spends more annually 
to finance its foreign debts than on national health 
care, and many spend more on debt servicing than 
on health and education combined. Zambia spends 
40 percent of its total revenue on debt payments, 
while Cameroon, Guinea, Senegal, and Malawi all 
spend between 25 and 35 percent of theirs in the 
same manner. 

These are mostly illegitimate foreign debts, con- 
tracted during the cold war by unrepresentative gov- 
ernments from Western creditors that sought to buy 
geopolitical loyalties, not to finance development in 
countries previously set back by Western colonial- 
ism. They beg the question: Who owes whom? 

Early gains in health care in the 1960s have been 
all but negated by the free-market reforms imposed 
by international creditors beginning in the 1980s. 
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The “one-size-fits-all” structural adjustment poli- 
cies that African countries were forced to imple- 
ment generally included currency devaluations, 
reductions in government spending (slashing pub- 
lic investments in health and education), privatiza- 
tion of many government services, and a focus on 
export-oriented agricultural development under- 
mining food self-sufficiency. The aips pandemic 
now finds African states unable to cope. 

At the end of 2000, the debt burden remained a 
pervasive obstacle to Africa’s capacity to deal with 
other issues, despite additional relief won from cred- 
itors. The $34-billion package announced under the 
Heavily Indebted Poor Countries (HIPC) initiative 
included $25 billion for 18 African countries, almost 
half the outstanding debt owed by those countries. 
HIPC is the predominant international approach to 
debt relief and poses as a scheme to reduce the debt 
of world’s most impoverished countries to “sustain- 
able” levels by offering deep cuts in their total debt 
stock (including that held by the international finan- 
cial institutions, governments, and private creditors) 
and pegging future payments to projected export 
earnings. The program is conditioned, however, on 
the lengthy implementation of economic austerity 
measures. In reality, HIPC seeks to protect creditors by 
using formulas designed to extract the maximum 
possible in debt payments from the world’s poorest 
economies, and by continuing to use debt as leverage 
to prescribe economic policies for African countries. 

Overall, the creditors’ announcements of progress 
have satisfied neither debtor countries nor activists 
engaged on the issue, because their programs do not 
provide sustainable solutions. In fact, HIPc should be 
pronounced dead. 

A continentwide meeting of debt-cancellation 
activists in Dakar, Senegal in December called not 
only for cancellation of illegitimate debts but also for 
reparations from rich countries for damage to Africa. 
Worldwide the demand is rising for a new mecha- 
nism to deal with the debt. In September uN Secre- 
tary General Kofi Annan called for the immediate 
suspension of all debt payments by HIPC countries 
and others that should be added to the list, and for 
an independent body—not controlled by creditor 
countries—to consider new ways to address the debt. 
Substantial debt cancellation would not only free up 
resources for public investments in health infra- 
structure and education, but would liberate African 
countries from the imperial economic dictates of the 
international financial institutions, which currently 
undermine democratic development. It would also 
restore commercial credit-worthiness to countries 
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still requiring a mix of grant and loan financing for 
long-term development efforts. The cancellation of 
German debts after World War II, or those of Poland 
toward the end of the cold war, are examples of pre- 
vious Western willingness to provide a new lease on 
economic life to select deeply indebted states. 


DANGEROUS LIAISONS 

While most African countries are not at war, the 
effects of those that are embroiled in conflict touch 
the entire continent. Fragile cease-fires punctuated 
by episodes of violence, rather than open war, pre- 
vail in earlier conflict zones in West Africa (for 
example, Sierra Leone and the Casamance region of 
Senegal). A peace treaty between Ethiopia and 
Eritrea to end the 1998 border dispute that had 


escalated into a massive war claiming tens of thou- © 


sands of lives was finally signed at the end of 2000, 
and deployment of uN observers began. The largest 
interlinked set of unresolved conflicts in Africa 
today include Angola in west central Africa; the 
Democratic Republic of Congo in the heart of the 
continent; Burundi and Rwanda in the Great Lakes 
region (tying in not only to eastern Congo but also 
to Uganda and to Sudan); and the perennial war in 
Sudan itself. 

If Secretary of State Powell is serious about con- 
tributing to peace in Africa, as he has suggested in 
appearances before Congress and elsewhere, then 
Washington must first pay its membership fees to 
the United Nations, including back dues for peace- 
keeping. Beyond paying its arrears, the administra- 
tion will also need to give new and substantial 
financial, diplomatic, and security support to African 
and uN peacemaking efforts endorsed by the Orga- 
nization of African Unity and legitimate subregional 
organizations. There should also be immediate 
restrictions on arms transfers to African countries, 


and greater public scrutiny of all American military - 
training and education activities in Africa and for 


Africans in the United States. The Bush administra- 
tion’s intention to continue the Clinton policy of 
training and equipping select African forces as a way 
to avoid greater responsibility-sharing for interna- 
tional peace. efforts in Africa risks turning an unac- 
countable and unreformed Nigerian military into 
Africa’s Gurkhas. And the administration's evident 
interest in Sudan could actually jeopardize a 
democratic solution to the conflict if military mea- 
sures are mistakenly given more weight than 
diplomacy and economic pressures, especially 
against foreign oil companies now financing Khar- 
toum’s war. 


. THE AFRICAN CENTURY 


Despite the severe challenges Africa faces—or per- 
haps because of them and their centrality to global 
progress—there is no reason to despair of the conti- 
nents prospects for transformation in the twenty-first 
century. For American and international engagement 
with Africa to have the most positive impact, how- 
ever, much greater leadership is required from African 


‘countries themselves. A number of developments 


suggest such leadership is forthcoming. The heads of 
state of three of Africa’s subregional superpowers— 
Nigeria, South Africa, and Algeria—have been draft- 
ing what they call Africa’s Millennium Plan, an effort 
to promote a continentwide consensus on develop- 
ment and security priorities and on mechanisms for 
financing Africa’s economic growth while solving its 
debt crisis. The plan is likely to emphasize strength- 
ening subregional institutions (in which they consti- 


. tute dominant influential powers). Another initiative, 


sponsored by Libya’s Muammar Qaddafi, proposes 
the establishment of a continental United States of 
Africa with mechanisms for cooperation similar to 
institutions of the European Union. 

These and other efforts reveal just how acutely 
aware African leaders are of the weak positions they 
will continue to occupy on the global stage absent a 
greater collective voice. In addition, African civil soci- 
ety actors—from human rights organizations to 
African entrepreneurs—are tackling immediate prob- 
lems such as AIDS education, constitutional reform, 
poverty eradication, and conflict resolution. Nearly 
every African conflict has a peace plan and process 
crafted by Africans themselves, but which lack ade- 
quate international support. 

The promotion of peace, democracy, and devel- 
opment in Africa is necessary and vital to combat 
the global threats that will challenge the United 
States in the century ahead. The attainment of these 
goals is desirable on their own merits because of the 
economic and social benefits the United States will 
realize through savings from reduced expenditures 
on emergency relief activities, through the devel- 
opment of regional institutions able to cooperate 
more productively with the United States on vari- 
ous international issues, and through the expand- 
ing markets and investment opportunities that will 
help the United States sustain its economy while 
supporting African economic growth as well. With- 
drawal, or neglect, would aid the establishment of 
a global apartheid that creates economic, social, and 
security disparities throughout the world and 
within countries along the color line—and that 
would put American democracy itself at risk. E 
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“The | "1990s ‘saw a great dal of positive political ‘change in Kenya—most 
notably, relative freedom of speech, and organization, [and]. regular multiparty 
But almost a S the regime has shrunk into some- 
. As the 2002 election begins to loom, 
echoes of the Fepression pf the e one-party. era nave Degon to be felt.” 


elections. . 
thing of a corrupt and hollow shell. . 
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Kenya: a o Decline, we Despair 


FRANK HOLMQUIST AND AYUKA OENDO 


lize in Kenya. The developing sense of 

unease and loss of social hope as the 1990s 
unfolded was completely unexpected from the van- 
tage point of the decade's beginning. At that time 
most believed that multiparty elections, the com- 
parative freedom to organize, and the enormous 
expansion of public political discourse and critique 
would bring a new regime, or substantial reform of 
the existing one. Few expected that government 
institutions would continue to decline throughout 
the decade, that the educational system would 


[= year. 2000 saw a mood of despair crystal- 


weaken drastically, that the public health sector: 


would all but collapse, that the Hiv/aips infection 
rate would rise to 13 percent of the sexually active 
population, that ethnic tensions would escalate, or 
that corruption would become even more deeply 
rooted and pervasive. And although externally man- 
dated economic reforms were sometimes criticized, 
few thought that liberalization of the economy 
would so closely correlate with economic stagna- 
tion and decline, spreading poverty, growing 
inequality, and infrastructure decay. i 

The past year saw the sheer weight of the bad 
news grow to include drought, severe famine jeop- 
ardizing the lives of at least 3 million people, power 
and occasional water rationing, and increasing state 
repression. The light seemed to literally go out on 
the promises of the early 1990s. 

Many Kenyans have come not only to disparage 
the inept state, but also fear an increasingly fractious 
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1President Daniel arap Moi formed the Akiwumi Commis- 
sion of Inquiry to study the clashes, or ethnic cleansing, in 
1998. After taking a great deal of testimony the commission 
submitted the Akiwumi report in March 1999, which has 
not been made public despite widespread demands for its 
publication. 
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society. Popular anxieties coalesce around violence 
and “uncivil” behavior that seem to be the political 
tactic of choice in too many pockets of society. The 
apparent increase in violence in the wider society 
has its roots in blocked democratic and economic 
aspirations and declining hope for a better life. 

But there are other proximate causes as well; they 
build on the political violence associated with 
episodic state-sanctioned ethnic cleansing in the 
1990s, as well as regime-directed, but increasingly 
privatized, political violence.1 Among pastoral peo- 
ples in northern Kenya, tensions caused by small- 
arms trafficking aided by wars in neighboring states, 
local ethnic and political division, and struggles over 
control of trade and land have brought chronic fight- 
ing and loss of life that the government has been 
‘unable to curtail, and in some instances has exacer- 
bated (the Kenya Human Rights Commission 
reports that in the past year more than 500 people 
have died in violence in the Northern Rift Valley and 
North Eastern provinces, and more than 200 have 
died in ethnic clashes across the country). Crime 
appears to be out of control and frequent vigilante 
justice clearly indicates the lack of confidence in the 
police. Indeed, many people believe that the poorly 
paid police are behind much of the’ surge in the 
crime rate, which has led some not to report crime 
to the police because it is futile, if not dangerous, to 
do so. About a quarter of Nairobi homes experience 
a break-in or major theft every year, and there is talk 
of the frequent car-jackings. Growing poverty and 
despair may also contribute to an escalation of vio- 
lence against women—violence that is moving 
beyond the domestic sphere as indicated by cases of 
gang attacks by young males on women in their 
homes and on girls in schools in. rural areas. 

There is also anxiety about chronic student unrest 
and its frequent violent character. (The unrest stems 
from student frustration and anger as students and 
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parents are expected to pay more for less—that is, 
fees have increased as the quality of education has 
decreased.) After becoming accustomed to univer- 
sity unrest and random student stoning of cars on 
political, and even nonpolitical, occasions people 
have also grown used to frequent secondary student 
strikes. But in June 2000 the completely unexpected 
happened in Nairobi when primary school students 
in Dandora learned that a classmate had been killed 
by a taxi at an intersection where several accidents 
had previously occurred, despite local attempts to 
improve the safety of the intersection. The students, 
later joined by others, rampaged for eight hours, 
overturned a beer truck, drank beer, stoned passing 
cars, and caused considerable property damage. The 
next day, Nairobi City Council personnel were sent 
to properly mark the street and place a speed bump 
in the road to slow traffic. 

The cynical lesson that some people took from the 
event was that only tragedy and extreme action can 
evoke a government response. The event also suggests 
that a series of interrelated problems feed and exacer- 
bate each other. 


tributed to deepening poverty among the popula- 
tion, which has nearly doubled to 30 million since 
1979. The governments Economic Survey put the 
overall national poverty level at 56.5 percent in 1997. 
Urban poverty increased an extraordinary 20.3 per- 
cent from 1994 to 1997. Kenya's income inequality 
is the fourth-worst in the world after Guatemala, 
South Africa, and Brazil, with the top 10 percent cap- 
turing about 48 percent of the nation’s income. 

The mood of despair was lifted somewhat with the 
apparent financial return of the IMF (in 1997 the gov- 
ernment failed to meet certain conditions). But that 
aid is now only likely because the Moi government 
has, for the moment, again failed to meet some IMF 
conditions. In late June 2000 the fund announced a 
$198-million credit to be dispersed over a three-year 
period. This credit was expected to unleash about 
$500 million in foreign-donor money that has lan- 
guished for three years, waiting for the iF seal of 
approval. The approval would also allow Kenya to 
reschedule its external debt payments. Two weeks 
after the IMF announcement, the World Bank 

announced a $150- 


State ineffectiveness million credit of | 
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a oe Many Kenyans have come not only to disparage the paar ena te 

decay of state inept state, but also fear an increasingly fractious society. to be disbursed 


institutions, which 
encourages more 
corruption and growing poverty. These, in turn, create 
a climate of social unease and anger, prompting a 
decline in investment, a further weakened economy, 
and so on. The obvious question is: What will break 
the vicious cycle and stem the decline, if not turn the 
situation around? Most Kenyans argue that, while spe- 
cific economic policies require debate, the reform path 
must include a strong component of better governance. 


AN ECONOMY IN DECLINE 

Data from the government's Economic Survey 2000 
and the Central Bank indicate an economy in decline. 
GDP slid from 1.8 percent in 1998 to 1.4 percent in 
1999 and then to negative 0.4 percent in 2000, part of 
a steady annual decline from the high point of 4.8 per- 
cent in 1995. Although inflation held at a low 3.5 per- 
cent, it is expected to increase as a by-product of higher 
production costs. Investment declined 4.5 percent in 
1999 and real output growth in agriculture declined 
from 1.5 percent in 1998 to negative 0.4 percent in 
2000, although some recovery’is expected in the sec- 
ond half of 2001. Manufacturing also fell in 2000, with 
an average growth rate of negative 0.3 percent. 

The sustained poor economic performance con- 





under strict perfor- 
mance criteria. 

The ImF conditions, however, have drawn the 
most attention. The package of reportedly 60 con- 
ditions was among the most stringent ever imposed 
on an African country. They included a law requir- 
ing public officials to declare the assets and liabili- 
ties of themselves and family members; weekly 
examinations of Central Bank accounts by MF offi- 
cials; shifting supervision of ministry spending 
from the office of the president to trained financial 
officers; submission to the IMF of monthly records 
of any new external borrowing; submission of 
monthly figures on domestic budget financing; and 
implementation of an anticorruption and economic 
crimes bill that would include provisions to 
strengthen the Kenya Anti-Corruption Authority 
and make it more independent of government. 

In early 2001 the economic crimes bill was side- 
lined by parliament. That and a High Court decision 
that the Kenya Anti-Corruption Authority was 
unconstitutional led the mF and the World Bank to 
suspend disbursement of credit. This also affects 
bilateral aid and, most likely, debt rescheduling, and 
was met with extraordinary hostility from Moi and 
others in the regime. But then Moi adopted a 


friendlier tone and a meeting was held with the 
heads of the fund and bank, the results of which have 
not been announced, although a review is expected 
in May. Meanwhile the credit suspension leaves the 
government facing a budgetary crisis that has already 
left parts of the bureaucracy virtually shut down. 
The mF conditions are sweeping and highly intru- 
sive, make a mockery of sovereignty, and undermine 
any pretense of national—let alone democratic— 
determination of economic policy. But despite the 
national humiliation that is voiced in newspapers, 
magazines, and conversation, Kenyan observers 
express surprisingly widespread agreement that the 
credit is needed and imposed conditionalities are 
inevitable; first, because the regime's poor governance 
record and rampant corruption brought the economy 
to the edge of an abyss, and second, because the gov- 
ernment’ consistent pattern of foot dragging and 
reneging on agreements occurred before the IMF 
departure in July 1997. No one expects a major 
turnaround of the economy with the return of the 
IMF; the hope is that the decline may be stemmed. 


POLITICAL UNCERTAINTY 

Recent Kenyan history suggests that, once aid is 
on its way, the regime no longer believes it must be 
on good political behavior. This attitude emerged 
right on schedule in the immediate aftermath of the 
announcement of the MF’ return. Two regional 
assemblies convened by the National Convention 
Executive Council (NcEC)—a collection of civil 
society organizations working for constitutional 
reform—were violently broken up, as were rallies 
by opposition leader Mwai Kibaki and those of 
Kenya African National Union (KANU) party dissi- 
dents in the parts of the Rift Valley that the presi- 
dent considers his stronghold. In August 2000 an 
American Roman Catholic priest, Father John 
Kaiser, a 30-year resident of Kenya and a thorn in 
the side of the regime regarding ethnic cleansing, 
land grabbing, and alleged rapes of young women 
by top politicians, was assassinated, and investiga- 
tions have yielded no results. Several rallies led by 
James Orengo of Muungano wa Mageuzi (Peoples 
Movement for Change) have been prevented or 
broken up in the past year, and a recent by-election 
in Kisii, although won by an opposition candidate, 
was marked by violence, with the victor attacked 
and hospitalized. The regime has apparently settled 
on a path of illegal, but routine, repression leading 
up to the election. 

The general mood of despair is in part due to the 
political uncertainty of the presidential transition 
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and the lack of clear and plausible purpose in both 
Kenya’s regime and opposition politics. In other 
words, Kenya’s mounting problems appear to be 
greater than the political will to deal with them. The 
outcome of the succession struggle within KANU 
remains obscure; Moi only belatedly reappointed 
George Saitoti as vice president after leaving the 
post vacant for a year following the 1997 election. 
Saitoti, despite his alleged corruption and his appar- 
ent falling out with former ally and Moi confidant 
Nicholas Biwott, minister of tourism, trade, and 
industry, has the asset of mixed ethnic parentage, 
allowing him the opportunity to redefine his iden- 
tity from Maasai toward Kikuyu to gain some sup- 
port of Kikuyu ethnic cohorts. KANU strategy 
appears to require the party's presidential candidate 
to win the west—Rift Valley, Nyanza, and Western 
provinces—along with Coast and North Eastern 
provinces, and to make a strong showing in Eastern 
province. It is likely that Moi will choose one of 
three candidates as vice president: Saitoti from Rift 
Valley; the dominant Luo leader, Raila Odinga, from 
Nyanza and the National Development Party (now 
allied with KANU); or the prominent Luhya leader, 
Musalia Mudavadi, the current minister of trans- 
portation and communication. If one of these men 
is indeed selected, the “losing” provinces and eth- 
nic categories may not vote KANU in the election. 
There are no guarantees, and Moi and KANU are 
walking a tightrope. i 

Moi has declared several times that he will step 
down, but he has also sent contradictory messages. 
Several of his associates, who may not have much of a 
political future without him, frequently speak of the 
need for Moi to remain. The climate of succession 
uncertainty is no doubt well crafted to keep everyone 
off balance at a time when KANU is severely divided 
and Moi’ heretofore total control of the party is less 
certain. Cultivating a climate of uncertainty prompts 
sentiment that he stay on to stave off chaos, but legal 
maneuvers to do so are convoluted and uncertain. 


A “CHANGE OF HEART’? 

Some of the political uncertainty of the moment 
is also due to stalled constitutional reform efforts. 
In 1997, during the run-up to elections at the end 
of the year, civil society organizations led an 
increasingly effective popular mobilization for con- 
stitutional change. The political opposition fol- 
lowed the lead of civil society, and the combination 
was crucial in bringing out people for Saba Saba 
Day demonstrations on July 7, 1997, which were 
crushed by the police, with at least 13 deaths 
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reported. Agitation for constitutional reform and 
subsequent government-sanctioned ethnic clashes 
along the coast in which more than 70 people died 
and tens of thousands were displaced brought 
Kenya to the brink of a political meltdown and the 
regime to the bargaining table. 

The regime gave considerable ground to reform 
demands, but the Inter-Parties Parliamentary Group 
(ipPG) agreement that was negotiated also under- 
mined the constitutional reform movement and 
marginalized civil society leaders who led the battle 
and won the support of the political opposition. 
Meanwhile, the regime received donor support for 
its “change of heart.” The 1ppc agreement divided 
many opposition politicians from civil society 
activists. The activists believed that they finally had 
the regime against the wall, but the politicians, 
rather than demand more comprehensive constitu- 
tional change, settled instead for modest progress 
and a process for negotiating comprehensive reform. 
The president signed the legislation but later ignored 
it when he decided that he could not effectively con- 
trol the constitutional reform process and instead 
brought the issue to parliament, which is more con- 
trollable. Raila Odinga was selected to chair a par- 
liamentary constitutional reform committee. 

Moi’s turnabout resulted in the so-called estab- 
lishment churches coalescing around the Ufunga- 
mano initiative, a faith-based effort that also 


incorporates civil society reform activists. Whether, 


the parliamentary and Ufungamano groups would 
come together was unclear until November 2000, 
when Professor Yash Pal Ghai, a Kenyan and well- 
known international lawyer, was appointed to head 
the Constitution Review Commission. Ghai refused 
to be sworn in by the president without bringing 
together the parliamentary and Ufungamano 
groups. In March 2001 an agreement was negoti- 
ated but not without a serious rift within the reform 
ranks. A broadly inclusive National Constitutional 
Conference and national referendum is expected. It 
remains unclear whether a new constitution will be 
written in time for the next election. 


DIVIDED IT FALLS 

The political opposition is divided by personal 
antipathies, but more seriously by ethnically based lead- 
ers and parties lacking internal democracy and policy 
definition. Midlevel and even top politicians have little 
party loyalty and, before the last election, leapt from 
party to party to secure nominations for parliament or 
local councilor positions. With only a few exceptions, 
the opposition has failed to gain popular trust and sup- 
port beyond its respective regional home bases. 


Although many among the middle class look for- 
ward to Mois departure and expect a less corrupt 
post-Moi regime, relatively few expect a substan- 
tially different pattern of rule outside the dominant 
postindependence pattern of ethnically based 
patronage rule. The major opposition candidates are 
Mwai Kibaki, leader of the Democratic Party and a 
Kikuyu, and Simeon Nyachae, from the smaller 
Kisii ethnic community, a former finance minister 
and onetime head of the civil service, now a KANU 
backbencher and a critic of Moi who will likely 
have to leave KANU to run for the presidency. 

These and other candidates have difficulty putting 
forward scenarios with themselves as victors unless 
the opposition unifies around a single candidate. In 
the run-up to the 1992 and 1997 multiparty elec- 
tions, negotiations for unity took place up to the last 
hour, but unity never materialized. This time nego- 
tiations also are under way, but if history is any guide 
it will be an uphill battle because opposition leaders 
double as ethnic spokespersons and link that leader- 
ship with having a chance at the presidency. If they 
should stand down in favor of another in a unity 
move, they risk losing credibility with their follow- 
ers. Meanwhile the regime has been adept at sowing 
seeds of division within the opposition through a 
variety of carrot-and-stick tactics. The result is an 
unstable array of forces that breeds a chronic suspi- 
cion that things are never what they appear. 

A concrete attempt at governance reform came 
by a circuitous route. In early 1999 the regime evi- 
dently contacted the World Bank and its chairman, 
James Wolfenson, and began discussions about how 
to regain donor aid. The initiative may have come 


from Richard Leakey and/or Charles Njonjo, both 


historically at odds with the president but plugged 
into donor circles, who brought the proposal to 
Moi. The idea was to bring in a team of technocrats 
from positions in the World Bank and Kenya’s pri- 
vate sector with a mandate to attract donor money 
and get the bureaucracy working again. 

Leakey was appointed secretary to the cabinet 
and head of the civil service in mid-1999. After two 
years Leakey and his cohorts could claim some suc- 
cess. Their accomplishments included elimination 
of a number of major rent-seeking opportunities at 
the Mombasa port, improvement in railway and post 
office services, dismissal of a few allegedly corrupt 
and ineffective heads of parastatals, and the imple- 
mentation of reform measures in the distressed 
spheres of tea and coffee production and marketing. 

The progress was limited, however, and the 
prospect of a handful of civil servants, less carefully 
handpicked by the president than imposed on him, 


making a reluctant government work again over the 
long haul, was a millennial expectation. Although the 
private sector was pleased with the initiative, the team’s 
special status and high remuneration set it apart from 
the rest of the bureaucracy, creating jealousy and lim- 
iting the spread effect of initiatives from the team. It 
was also clear that individuals close to the regime and 
those opposed to it—the former because their inter- 
ests were threatened, the latter because it thought the 
team only provided a veneer of legitimacy to Mois 
regime—left the team’s political base narrow and weak. 

In March 2001 Moi dismissed Leakey and most 
of his technocrat team when it appeared that IMF 
credit and World Bank loans were likely to return 
(although they are still under review). But the gov- 
ernance reform agenda is now in jeopardy. Within 
24 hours of Leakey’s departure it was announced 
that negotiations would reopen with a losing bid- 
der in the privatization of 49 percent of the shares 
of Telkom, the telephone company; the new head 
of the privatization exercise is the daughter of Moi 
confidant Nicholas Biwott. About a week later the 
head of the Central Bank since 1993, Micah 
Cheserem, generally considered a reformer, was dis- 
missed rather unceremoniously a few months in 
advance of the end of his contract. 


THE FACES OF CIVIL SOCIETY 

The global discourse on democracy in the early 
1990s placed a considerable burden on civil society 
(usually referring only to largely urban, formal, and 
middle-class—led organizations—a small percentage 
of the total) to make states more accountable to their 
citizens. In Kenya the idea was embraced most 
strongly by donors, but much of the Kenyan middle 
class shared that expectation. Civil society was to be 
part of a new institutional apparatus that would prod 
and discipline regimes to be more effective and 


accountable to their populations, less corrupt, and . 


better regulators and managers of their economies. In 
market language, civil society “demand” would rise 
and government “supply” would respond. While the 
time horizon may be too short for an assessment, 
returns from the 1990s are quite modest. In fact, the 
striking rise in the number of formal civil society orga- 
nizations, and the growing capacity of some of them, 
correlates with declining state capacity and growing 
corruption, while only small advances have been 
made in the realm of transparency and accountability. 
In other words, civil society has demanded, but gov- 
ernment has not been very forthcoming with supply. 

The 1990s has seen a numerically expanded, if 
externally financially dependent, civil society sector 
organized within and across social classes for a vast 
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number of purposes that range from prayer groups 
to high-level business associations. Aside from pro- 
tection of their collective existence and a modicum 
of autonomy from the state, little unites them. Not 
surprisingly the heterogeneity of the sector means 
that civil society’s relations with government are con- 
stantly changing and contradictory, including occa- 
sional harassment and threats, but some changes are 
positive. The 1990s has seen the government lose 
whatever pretense it had of monopolizing the realm 
of ideas. The relative freeing of the press, coupled 
with growing immersion in global discourse, has 
brought considerable criticism of government. After 
years of shouting across the divide between govern- 
ment and civil society, critical cooperation is slowly 
growing—at least in some arenas. 

The nature of civil society organization has also 
changed with the rise in recent years of agricultural 
commodity-based protest—protest that is usually, 


_ but-not always, localized, but that is centered 


around most major commodities, including coffee, 
tea, sugar, milk, and rice. The rise in popular protest 
is directly related to the poor state of the agricultural 
sector. Infrastructure is decaying while inefficient 
and often corrupt state marketing and provisioning 
structures have atrophied, amounting to a major tax 
on producers. Crop-based protest puts a somewhat 
new face on civil society because it is rural rather 
than urban, material- and market-based rather than 
primarily service- or rights-based, mass-based rather 
than professional- and middle-class-based, and 
deeply rooted in local politics and close to politi- 
cians (who cannot ignore the protests and some- 
times lead them) as opposed to urban groups that 
frequently operate at one remove from politicians. 

The spontaneous action of these new organiza- 
tions, and the leverage that mass-based protest has 
around key commodities that dominate certain 
regional rural economies, have yielded responses 
from government greatly desired by some urban 
groups. These groups have immediate complaints 
directly affecting livelihoods, and their visceral 
actions have often been to simply “throw the ras- 
cals out”—sometimes physically. But that kind of 
action is likely to provide only short-term relief at 
best, and may indicate a limited popular under- 
standing of the broad structural features of certain 
crop economies. The possibility of urban civil soci- 
ety organizations, with their civic education tech- 
niques, providing independent education to 
producers regarding the political economies of par- 
ticular commodities, may be a way for urban and 
rural civil society to link in a new synergy. 

Civil society is also likely to be the site of growing 
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social movements that address the failure of hope. Many 
community-based organizations in poor and middle- 
class communities have risen and compiled records of 
real accomplishment in response to the failure of 
national and local government to provide basic services. 

Perhaps the most significant social movement is 
Mungiki, an organization with somewhat uncertain 
origins, objectives, and impact. The movement is 
less immediately political than culturally focused 
and rooted primarily in Kikuyu-dominated towns 
and in Nairobi. It calls for the return of Kikuyu cul- 
ture as the only means of regaining historical 
strength and delivering society from the debilitat- 
ing clutches of Westernization, Christianity, and a 
hostile regime. Although membership size is 
unclear—estimates vary from several thousand to a 
few hundred thousand—the movement appears to 
be growing, which has prompted calls by some 
churches for an investigation into its implications 
for the church. Some politicians refuse to condemn 
Mungiki, despite their personal unease with it, 
because movement members and sympathizers 
bulk large in certain constituencies and could be an 
important political factor in the coming elections in 
Kikuyu-dominated areas. While Mungiki’s overt 
political claims are few, this may change, and the 
fact that the regime has defined the group as violent 
and has attacked its meetings with occasional loss 
of life suggests that the movement will have to be 
increasingly concerned with security. 


THE PROSPECTS FOR CHANGE 

The 1990s saw a great deal of positive political 
change in Kenya—most notably, relative freedom of 
speech and organization, regular multiparty elec- 
tions, an expanding number and kind of civil soci- 
ety organizations, intensifying anticorruption and 
prodemocracy discourses with some recent modest 
returns, demands for constitutional change, and 
more comfortable relations between the state and 
civil society in some arenas. But almost counter- 
intuitively, the regime has shrunk into something 
of a corrupt and hollow shell, poverty and inequal- 
ity are growing, and physical and social service 
infrastructure is declining, all of which manifests 
itself in a mood of despair. And as the 2002 election 
- begins to loom, echoes of the repression of the one- 
party era have begun to be felt. 

The apparent anomaly of political opening cou- 
pled with economic and institutional decline may 
be explained in part by noting that many of the 
gains in the 1990s were won in the cities and that 
the benefits tended to accrue to the urban well-to- 


do and the highly educated. Civil society organiza- 
tions that receive donor assistance are usually urban 
and professionally based. The print media may find 
itself more vocal but rural areas are still only served 
by the government-owned Kenya Broadcasting Cor- 
poration radio. Although major constitutional 
reforms were accomplished in the 1997 IPPG agree- 
ment, its implementation has been uneven at best 
in rural areas, where the power of the provincial 
administration out of the office of the president 
remains strong and often unregenerate. 

The reforms of the last decade affected society so 
unevenly that, as Edward Oyugi has pointed out, 
one can almost speak of two polities, the urban and 
the rural. Although the reforms will have to be con- 
tinually defended and expanded, the new frontier 
of reform politics will be in the countryside. The 
hierarchical path of reform initiative from the top 
down also requires attention. While useful reforms 
and openings may occur from above, the question 
remains whether reforms will take root and find a 
popular base. In other words, an expansion of the 
democratic principle within and without govern- 
ment may be as much a prerequisite as a product of 
governance reform. But even with a new president 
and a new regime, will there be sufficient popular 
cohesion and organization to put forward and hold 
accountable the politicians and civil servants who 
will sustain new systems, anticorruption initiatives, 
and the like? 

Reform from above may not be enough. But that 
observation raises the question of social class 
dynamics in any prospect of popularly based mobi- 
lization for change. The urban middle class's fear of 
the so-called uncivil sector of the poor and the 
young means that elements of the middle class who 
lead most urban and formal civil society organiza- 
tions are sometimes willing to look away from harsh 
crackdowns on groups like Mungiki that may quar- 
rel with some of the values and identities of the mid- 
dle class. The middle class and the major donor 
embassies have long been uneasy with civil society 
activists that threaten “mass action.” While that anx- 
iety is not entirely misplaced, it is the targeted, often 
“privatized,” violence directed by the regime, or 
regime-allied figures, that inflicts the greatest pain 
and property damage. Ironically, as the political sit- 
uation deteriorates and disciplined popular mobi- 
lization is required for reform to occur, the social 
disarray and class-based tension associated with the 
deteriorating situation militates against popular 
mobilization and the long-run policy that can deal 
with spreading poverty and loss of hope. E 
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Can Nigeria's New Democracy Survive? 


ROTIMI T. SUBERU 


He into its inaugural four-year term, respected as a relatively detribalized Nigerian who 


Nigeria’s new democracy is vexed by con- has often enjoyed more appeal outside.than within 

tradictions that compound the dismal his southern Yoruba ethnic base, Obasanjo is some- 
legacy of more than 15 years of abusive military times denounced for patronizing his own ethnic kin 
rule. The return to democracy on May 29, 1999 was and for marginalizing other sections of the country. 
expected to end the repression and corruption of And although he has sometimes recognized the need 
military rule, but the new dispensation has wit- to rectify Nigeria’s institutional degeneration, 
nessed fresh demonstrations of official venality and Obasanjo generally has been hostile or lukewarm to 
brutality that evoke memories of the dark years of proposals for institutional reconstruction and decen- 
autocracy. Although it was heralded as a remedy for tralization, often preferring instead to personalize 
the divisiveness engendered by the preceding period the enormous powers of the Nigerian presidency 
of blunt ethnomilitary rule, the new democracy has and “to micromanage the country,” as the April 8, 
been assailed by ethnic friction, regional contention, 2000 issue of the London Economist put it.. 
and religious polarization. The restoration of At the heart of Nigeria’s current predicament lies 
democracy also raised popular expectations of an a debilitating interplay among five factors: the fail- 
end to the years of steep economic decline and grim ure of the new civilian leadership; the disastrously 
social immiseration under military rule, but the inauspicious legacy of military rule; a combustible 
postmilitary regime is now broadly criticized within and increasingly intractable “national question”; 
Nigeria for failing to deliver on the social “divi- deepening socioeconomic malaise} and the atten- 
dends” of democracy. And although it was expected dant uncertainty about the immediate prospects of 
to arrest the institutional decline and disintegration the new democratic dispensation. 


of the previous 15 years, the new republic has been , 
hobbled by the fragility and weak legitimacy of the A LEGACY OF RUIN 


political institutions bequeathed by the military. The ‘fragility of Nigerias new democracy is 

Nigeria’s current travails come despite the rooted in the onerous burden of the preceding era 
remarkable personality of the country’ civilian pres- of military misrule and the shallow nature of the 
ident and former military ruler from 1976 to 1979, May 1999 transition from autocracy to democracy. 
Olusegun Obasanjo. Yet the president has come to Unlike the broadly regenerative and integrative 
personify many of the dilemmas and contradictions legacy of the initial. phase of military rule in Nige- 
‘that plague the current democratic: dispensation. ria from 1966 to 1979, the second coming of the 
Obasanjo has repeatedly and stridently condemned soldiers from 1984 to 1999 produced divisive and 
the pervasive corruption in Nigeria’s public institu- destructive consequences. Partly because they ini- 
tions and has spearheaded the enactment of a major tially did not face the kind of monumental chal- 
anticorruption law, but the president's cabinet is, lenges to Nigerian survival that confronted their 
paradoxically, comprised largely of political bosses predecessors, the second generation of politicized 
and functionaries from previous corrupt and dis- soldiers in Nigeria ruled in an abusive, arbitrary, 


created governments. Although he is widely complacent, and largely self-serving manner. Their 
o legacy for the new democracy was one of economic 
Rotimi T. SUBERU is senior lecturi in political science and a 1 fel- and policabruination: 


low at the program on ethnic and federal studies at Nigeria’ Military rule accelerated Nigeria’s stunning 
University of Ibadan. decline from a middle-income country with an 
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annual per capita income of $1,000 in the early 
1980s to an impoverished nation with a per capita 
income of only $310 in 1999. Although deriving sig- 
nificantly from the pathologies inherent in Nigeria’s 
monocultural oil-based economy, this decline was 
aggravated by sheer economic mismanagement, 
neglect, and corruption. Economist Pius Okigbo 
found, for example, that some $12.4 billion of gov- 
ernment disbursements through the Nigerian Cen- 
tral Bank from 1988 to 1993, including the windfall 
revenues from higher oil prices following the 
1990-1991 Persian Gulf War, were neither properly 
invested nor “adequately accounted for.” More 
spectacularly, more than $3 billion was pirated from 
the Nigerian treasury by the country’s brutal military 
dictator from 1993 to 1998, General Sani Abacha. 
Reflecting the military’s preoccupation with prim- 
itive accumulation rather than with disciplined 
administration, the civilian government in May 1999 
inherited a failed and “prostrate economy” that 
was, according to 
Obasanjo in his 
first full budget 
speech in Novem- 
ber 1999, “charac- 





Military rule accelerated Nigeria’s stunning decline from 


a middle-income country . . . to an impoverished nation. 


the oil-rich but economically neglected and ecolog- 
ically endangered Niger Delta region in southern 
Nigeria. The attendant southern angst about north- 
ern hegemonic domination and oppression engen- 
dered a strident clamor for a regional “power shift” 
that culminated in Obasanjo’s election to the civilian 
presidency in 1999. Yet the relatively more econom- 
ically backward north has always seen its traditional 
political dominance as a critical counterpoise to 
southern socioeconomic advantage. In essence, as 
claimed by the distinguished African scholar Ali 
Mazrui in a September 2000 article in the Nigerian 
Guardian, “The North in Nigeria continues to be eco- 
nomically disadvantaged even now that political 
power is being more democratically redistributed.” 
Ethnic and regional tensions have been aggravated 
by the changes made to Nigerian federalism under 
military rule. While proclaiming their rule as a “Fed- 
eral Military Government,” the soldiers subverted 
federalism through the politically motivated prolifer- 
ation of econom- 
ically nonviable 
subfederal units 
(the number of 
constituent states 








terized by declining 

[industrial] capacity utilization, poor performance of 
major infrastructural facilities and social services, ris- 
ing levels of unemployment and inflation,” and a 
high external debt overhang. The attendant social 
immiseration fed mass-based conflicts, including eth- 
nic and religious clashes, and put the new democracy 
under intense pressure to make life easier for the 
country’s long-suffering populace. 

Military rule was also ruinous both for national 
unity and for political or institutional development. 
The four military governments between 1984 and 
1999 were headed and dominated by Muslims from 
the north, a region that enjoys a slightly larger (53 
percent) number of people than the predominantly 
Christian south. More important, the behavior of 
these governments was often manipulative, provoca- 
tive, and repressive. Examples include the surrepti- 
tious enlisting of Nigeria in the Organization of the 
Islamic Conference in 1986, the attempt to expel the 
Muslim north from the Nigerian federation in a vio- 
lent abortive military coup in 1990, the annulment 
of the 1993 presidential election (which was won by 
a southemer for the first time in the nation’s history), 
and the violent and unconscionable repression of the 
movement for political and economic autonomy in 





1See Africa Confidential (London), March 31, 2000. 


in Nigeria in- 
creased from 19 in 1984 to 36 by 1999), the under- 
payment of statutory federal financial allocations to 
the states and localities, the overconcentration of 
powers and resources in the office or person of the 
head of the central military junta, and the discrimi- 
natory over- or underrepresentation of ethnoregional 
constituencies in federal institutions. The continuing 
fragility and vulnerability of Nigerian federalism, 
despite the democratic power shift form north to 
south, has reinforced the calls, especially in the south, 
for a Sovereign National Conference of ethnic nation- 
alities that would repair or restructure the country’s 
crumbling multiethnic federal edifice. 

The judiciary and the police, like the federal sys- 
tem, were also ravaged by military rulė. The judi- 
ciary was undermined by military decrees that 
ousted the jurisdiction of the courts, by the prolif- 
eration of quasi-judicial tribunals outside the regu- 
lar judiciary, by brazen attempts to manipulate the 
judiciary to subserve the legitimization or extension 
of ethnomilitary dictatorship, and by severe infra- 
structural and financial neglect. These assaults on 
the judiciary have generated some skepticism 
regarding its capacity to effectively and dispassion- 
ately arbitrate the series of politically sensitive and 
regionally divisive issues that are confronting the 
new democracy. 


In another example of institutional depreciation, 
the nation’s unitary police force was reduced by the 
military from an already paltry strength of 145,000 
to 120,000 in a country with an estimated popula- 
tion of 110 million to 120 million people. Neglected, 
abused, and subordinated by the military, which 
apparently saw the police as-a prospective rival to 


the monopoly of coercive power, the Nigerian police - 


force has acquired nationwide notoriety as an under- 
funded, understaffed, ill-equipped, ill-trained, cor- 
rupt, ineffective, and unreliable agency. Despite the 
ongoing efforts to expand and re-equip the police, 
the institution’s profound decline under military rule 
has remained a major source of conflict, insecurity, 
and anxiety in the postmilitary era. 

The shaky nature of the most recent military- 
supervised process of transition to democracy has 
posed the most immediate institutional challenge to 
__ the new republic. As a way of containing the broad 
cynicism generated by the fraudulent and abortive 
’ transition programs initiated earlier by the military 
from 1986 to 1998, providing a quick face-saving 
exit from military rule and preempting the radical 
or centrifugal southern-based proposals for the 
restructuring of the federation, the transition to the 
new democracy was hurriedly conducted and con- 
cluded by the interim administration of General 
Abdulsalami Abubakar in approximately eight 
months (October 1998 to May 1999). The hasty 
nature of the transition process has taken a particu- 
larly heavy toll on party organization and the con- 
stitutional framework. Thus the ruling People’s 
Democratic Party (ppp), according to a panel that 
was set up last year by the party itself to examine the 
crisis plaguing the organization, “was put together 
in a hurry and was initially composed of an amal- 
gam of different associations without a common ide- 
ological underpinning.” Virtually the same diagnosis 
can be applied to the other two conflict-ridden par- 
ties that were officially registered by the military in 
1998 to compete in the new republic, namely, the 
mainly northern-based All People’s Party (app) and 
the Yoruba-dominated Alliance for Democracy (AD). 

In a similar vein, the constitution for the new 
- democracy was promulgated by the military on May 
5, 1999 without a genuine national debate on Nige- 
ria’s political future. Instead, following the submis- 
sion of the report of a constitutional debate 
committee that was handpicked by the Abubakar 
administration, the military literally put together the 
1999 constitution in the form of an updated and 
amended version of the constitutional document 
that was used during the failed Second Nigerian 
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Republic (1979-1983). In essence, the integrity, 
legitimacy, and viability of the 1999 constitution is 
now openly and widely questioned. Opposition to 
the new constitution has been reinforced by the 
resurgence of several contentious regional issues 
since the inception of the new democracy. 


A FEDERATION DEEPLY DIVIDED 

Three regionally divisive and explosive issues 
have buffeted the new democracy. These are: the 
planned or actual extension of shariah (Islamic law) 
in the Muslim north, the continuing clamor for 
“resource control” in the Niger Delta, and the unre- 
solved agitation for “true federalism” in southern 
Nigeria generally. 

Debates concerning the status of shariah in Nige- 
ria’s constitutional order are not new. For decades 
many Muslims in Nigeria have chafed under the 
country’s colonially inherited common-law order, 
which relegates Islamic law essentially to the status 
of customary or native law; confines the jurisdic- 
tion of the various original and appellate shariah 
courts to personal, civil, or noncriminal cases 
involving Muslims; restricts these courts largely to 
the subfederal level; and subjects their decisions to 
review in the “superior” common-law courts. 
Moves by Muslims to obtain broader constitutional 
recognition for shariah law in 1976 and 1977 and 
in 1988, among other periods, were largely suc- 
cessfully resisted by non-Muslims and by liberal 
(mainly southern Yoruba) Muslims. 

In October 1999, however, the overwhelmingly 
Muslim state of Zamfara in northwestern Nigeria 
approved legislation extending shariah fully to crim- 
inal matters. New Islamic courts and codes, includ- 
ing provisions for the flogging or amputation of 
Muslims guilty of “un-Islamic” conduct, conse- 
quently were established by the Zamfara government. 
The government claimed the extension was justified 
under section 277 of the 1999 constitution, accord- 
ing to which the state-level shariah court of appeal 
may “exercise jurisdiction in civil proceedings involv- 
ing questions of Islamic personal law . . . in addition 
to such other jurisdiction as may be conferred upon 
it by the law of the state.” But Christians and other 
critics argued that the extension was in violation of 
the constitution’s prohibition both of a state religion 
and of degrading or inhumane punishment. They 
also dismissed as “gratuitous fiction” repeated assur- 
ances by the Zamfara government that shariah law 
would apply to Muslims only. Non-Muslims have, for 
example, been punished under the extended shariah 
regime for consuming or selling alcoholic beverages. 
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Although it was condemned by the federal gov- 
ernment, Zamfara’s extension of the shariah system 
was copied by several other predominantly Muslim 
northern states, including Bauchi, Borno, Jigawa, 
Niger, Kano, Katsina, Sokoto, and Yobe. In every 
state, the extension of shariah generated protests by 
Christian minority communities and the local 
branches of the Christian Association of Nigeria 
regarding the victimization or intimidation of non- 
Muslims and the “Islamization” of the state. Pre- 
dictably, a proposal to introduce the extended 
shariah system into the religiously mixed and 
volatile borderline northern state of Kaduna pro- 
voked horrific riots that claimed some 1,500 lives in 
February and May 2000. 

The shariah debacle raised difficult questions 
regarding the appropriate relationship between pub- 
lic institutions and religious traditions in Nigeria, 
the rights of religious minorities in the states, the 
apparent popularity of the shariah project and its 
promise of a moral utopia among the grassroots in 
the acutely impoverished Muslim north, the role of 
shariah as a weapon in the deepening regional polit- 
ical rivalry between north and south, and the capac- 
ity of the Nigerian Supreme Court arbitrate such a 
politically sensitive and emotional issue. For now 
many non-Muslims in Nigeria are willing to acqui- 
esce to the extension of shariah on the condition 
that the system is restricted effectively to Muslims. 
Yet continuing complaints regarding the victimiza- 
tion of non-Muslims under shariah would appear 
to make a judicial decision on the issue desirable 
and perhaps inevitable. 


WHOSE OIL? 

The problems and prospects of a judicial arbitra- 
tion of divisive regional issues under the current dis- 
pensation will be demonstrated by the impending 
legal tussle between the center and the states of the 
Niger Delta over the issue of mineral resource own- 
ership. In February 2001 the federal government 
approached the Supreme Court for a declaration that 
would enable the entire federation (as distinct from 
the littoral oil-producing states) to continue to claim 
full ownership of all offshore oil revenues. The court 
action was the centers riposte to the continuing rad- 
ical campaign by the oil-bearing sections for local or 
regional resource ownership and control. The cam- 
paign entails a rejection of the current Nigerian sys- 
tem of overcentralized distributive pseudofederalism. 
Under the system, the federally collected oil revenues 
(which account for 80 to 100 percent of national 
export revenues and public expenditures at all gov- 


ernmental levels in Nigeria) are pooled together in a 
“federation account.” The revenues are then partly 
retained by the federal government and partly redis- 
tributed to all 36 states and 774 local government 
areas on the basis of such explicitly political criteria 
as relative population size, interunit equality, and 
land mass. A regime of communal or regional 
resource ownership would vest control of mineral 
resources in the producing localities or states, which 
would then pay taxes therefrom to the federal gov- 
ernment. The proposed regime is controversial 
because it would engender egregious economic dis- 
parities between the mainly ethnic minority oil-rich 
sections and the center and the non-oil-producing 
regions (including the Hausa-Fulani, Yoruba, and 
Igbo major ethnic communities). 

A related demand by the oil-producing sections 
has involved a new provision, under the 1999 con- 
stitution, prescribing the reallocation of “not less 
than 13 percent” of federally collected mineral rev- 
enues on the basis of their regional derivation. The 
oil-producing areas have called for the full imple- 
mentation of this rule retroactively to the inaugu- 
ration of the new constitution in May 1999 (the 
Obasanjo government began to apply the rule only 
in January 2000), for the discontinuation of the dis- 
tinction between onshore and offshore oil revenues 
in implementing the derivation principle, and for 
the increment of the proportion of derivation-based 
allocations from the current 13 percent minimum 
to up to 50 percent or more. 

The demands of the oil-producing areas also 
include: the adequate funding of the Niger Delta 
Development Commission, which was established 
in 2000 as a federal agency for the amelioration of 
the developmental, infrastructural, and environ- 
mental. problems in the oil-producing areas; 
involvement in the oil industry, which is currently 
dominated by Shell and other oil multinationals 
and the state-owned petroleum company; the estab- 
lishment of new units of development-oriented 
state and local administrations in the delta region; 
the more effective representation of the indigenes 
of the Niger Delta in the federal government, 
including the executive presidency; an end to all 
excessive or repressive police or military operations 
against restive or aggrieved oil-producing commu- 
nities; and the summoning of a sovereign confer- 
ence to renegotiate Nigeria’s allegedly fraudulent or 
inequitable federal compact. 

The centers unwillingness or inability to satisfy 
most of these demands has fed violent agitation and 
led to insecurity and instability in the Niger Delta. 


This turbulence has been compounded by furious 
economic and political rivalries among the delta 
communities themselves. Repression has been the 
characteristic response of the center. Thus, in a 
move that reenacted the brutal repression of the 
Niger Delta by past military governments, the 
Obasanjo administration in November 1999 
unleashed armed troops on Odi town, Bayelsa state, 
following the murder of 12 federal police officers in 
the area by militant youths. 

The struggle for resource ownership in the Niger 
Delta is the most focused and violent dimension to 
a broader campaign in southern Nigeria for “true 
federalism,” a concept that has become the rallying 
point for the periodic meetings of the governors of 
the 17 southern states. “True federalism” would 
involve the comprehensive amendment or even 
abandonment of the “present obvious unitary con- 
stitution which masquerades as a federal one,” 
according to Governor Bola Tinubu of Lagos. More 
specifically, the southern governors have asked for 
the emplacement of a noncentralized scheme of fis- 
cal federalism, the abolition of the current unitary 
police structure, the recognition of state rights over 
the local government system, and the dissolution of 
centralizing, military-created institutions like the 
National Judicial Council and the National Primary 
Education Commission. 

The movement for regional resource ownership 
and robust federalism excites opposition from the 
federal government. Indeed, Obasanjo has 
denounced or resisted proposals for a radically 
decentralized revenue-sharing system, for indepen- 
dent state police formations, or for the convocation 
of a sovereign conference. The movement for “true 
federalism” is also -unpopular in the 19 northern 
states, which are more dependent than their south- 
ern counterparts on the current system of distribu- 
tive federalism. 

At the same time, various ethnic-based or sepa- 
ratist vigilante groups have informally assumed 
responsibility for crime control in the states, in 
competition and confrontation with the often inept 
unitary police force. Examples include the various 
shariah-monitoring groups in the Muslim north, the 
Oodua People’s Congress in the Yoruba southwest, 
the Bakassi Boys and the Movement for the Actual- 
ization of the Sovereign State of Biafra in the Igbo 
southeast, and the Ijaw-based Egbesu Boys in the 
Niger Delta. Comprising mainly unemployed or 
underemployed youths, these groups are generally 
popular with state governments and local popula- 
tions. However, they have also been condemned 
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widely for their “jungle justice” tactics (including 
the extrajudicial executions of suspected criminals), 
for their chauvinistic attacks on nonindigenes 
(Nigerians resident in states or regions other than 
their own), and for their susceptibility to'political 
manipulation and infiltration by hoodlums and 
other alienated or anarchistic social groups. 


“DEMOCRATIZATION WITHOUT DIVIDENDS”? 

The economic failure of the new democratic dis- 
pensation has bred disillusionment among the 70 
percent of the Nigerian population that, according 
to the World Bank, currently lives below a poverty 
line of one dollar a day. Despite the advent of 
democracy, Nigeria’s “poverty situation continued to 
worsen,” a position paper released by the Central 
Bank of Nigeria acknowledged in January 2001. The 
available economic statistics paint a dismal picture 
of Nigeria’s economic stagnation after almost two 
years of democracy: at an estimated 2.8 percent in 
2000, the rate of economic growth has continued to 
lag behind the 3 percent annual rate of population 
growth; the national currency has depreciated in 
value from about 90 naira to a dollar in early 1999 
to 125 naira by early 2001; and the country has 
remained dependent on petroleum-export revenues 
for over 90 percent of foreign-exchange earnings. 
Additionally, chronic domestic fuel shortages, erratic 
electricity supply, abysmal telecommunications ser- 
vices, and other infrastructural pathologies have 
continued to immobilize the economy and to make 
living difficult for most Nigerians. Senator Tokunbo 
Afikuyomi has lamented that the “promises and 
prospects which the democratic experiment once 
held in view for most have given way to depression 
and despair. Some are even tempted to conclude that 
it would have been better for us to have remained in 
the Egypt of militarism than the wilderness of 
democratization without dividends.” 

Some bright spots can be noted. These include 
the rationalization of the exchange rate of the naira, 
the privatization of a few public enterprises, some 
expansion in social expenditures, the introduction 
of a poverty alleviation or eradication scheme, an 
increase in public wages, the promulgation of the 
anticorruption law, the repatriation of some of the 
$4.3 billion in national funds that General Abacha 
looted and stashed in foreign banks, and the 
improvement in Nigeria’s gross.external financial 
reserves (thanks mainly to relatively buoyant inter- 
national oil prices). It is partly because of some of 
these changes that the Obasanjo administration was 
able to get the Paris Club of international creditors 
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to agree in December 2000 to reschedule $23.4 bil- 
lion of the country’s foreign debt of $33.5 billion. 

Economic reforms under the new democracy, 
however, have been undermined by the absence 
of a-sound and comprehensive official program to 
restructure the economy, by wasteful or misplaced 
spending (such as the planned expenditure of sev- 
eral millions of dollars on the construction ofa 
new national stadium and the acquisition of new 
presidential jets), and by extensive and 
entrenched corruption. For example, according to 
Transparency International’s Corruption Percep- 
tions Index (which ranks countries according to 
the degree to which corruption is perceived to 
exist among public officials), Nigeria moved from 
the twenty-seventh to the first position on the 
global corruption perception chart between 1999 
and 2000. Indeed, corruption under the new 
democracy has been “pervasive, open and shame- 
less,” as the Lagos-based Comet newspaper has 
editorialized. 

President Obasanjo cannot be absolved com- 
pletely from the apparent collapse of his anticor- 
ruption crusade. The president's failure to fulfill an 
initial promise publicly to declare his assets has 
robbed the crusade of a potentially “powerful moral 
statement,” according to Abdul Oroh of the Civil 
Liberties Organization, a leading Nigerian 
prodemocracy group. But a more serious setback for 
the anticorruption plan has been the visibility in the 
new democratic government, including Obasanjo’s 
cabinet, of key players in previous discredited mil- 
itary and civilian regimes. 

The most palpable cases of venality in the new 
democracy have involved the country’s legislators. 
In 1999 the president of the federal Senate and the 
speaker of the federal House of Representatives 
were removed from their positions for perjury and 
forgery. In February 2000 the speaker of the Oyo 
state legislature was declared wanted by the police 
for defrauding the state government of 6.5 million 
naira (about $60,000). In August 2000 the incum- 
bent president of the Senate again was removed fol- 
lowing an investigation that linked him and several 
other senators directly to irregular awards of highly 
inflated contracts for various projects and purchases 
in the National Assembly. 

Among other consequences, the financial mis- 
conduct of politicians, amid the growing impover- 
ishment of a majority of Nigerians, has engendered 
stiff popular resistance to official proposals for the 
removal of subsidies on domestic fuel consump- 
tion, for the retrenchment of workers from the 


bloated state-level public services, and for other 
measures to streamline the country’s dysfunctional 
political economy. 


THE UNCERTAIN PROSPECTS FOR SURVIVAL 

“The greatest threat to the survival of democracy 
in Nigeria,” argues attorney and former constitu- 
tional planner Rotimi Williams, “is the possibility 
that disorder and turmoil may arise if the [majority] 
of people are not satisfied with the conduct and cred- 
ibility of the next general elections.” Several consid- 
erations point grimly to the possibility of electoral 
chaos in the new democracy. These include the coun- 
trys disastrous history of civilian-managed elections, 
the fragmentation and virtual disintegration of the 


` party system; the establishment of allegedly partisan 


electoral commissions at the state level; the uncer- 
tainty about the ability of the national electoral 
agency, the judiciary, and domestic and international 
election monitors effectively to provide independent 
arbitration of the electoral process; the rise in lawless 
vigilantism and related forms of violent hooliganism; 
and the continuing intense premium on political 
power and its corrupt rewards in the Nigerian set- 
ting. Thus, the national chairman of the app, the AD 
governor of Ondo state, and the ppp governor of Abia 
state, among others, recently have spoken ominously 
of the possibility of political implosion in the event 
of fraudulent polling in 2003. 

As a way of avoiding the violence and violations 
that in Nigeria invariably accompany the reelection 
bids of political incumbents, many Nigerians 
(including members of the presidential committee 
on the review of the 1999 constitution) have called 
for a constitutional amendment that would pro- 
hibit consecutive political terms. But the huge leg- 
islative majorities required for constitutional 
change make such an amendment somewhat 
unlikely, at least in the short run. Comparable 
political complications are likely to frustrate ongo- 
ing proposals for the convocation of a broad-based 
constitutional conference or a sovereign assembly 
of ethnic nationalities. 

In essence, the unavoidable test for Nigeria’s 
new democracy will remain its ability to renew 
itself through a reasonably credible and stable pro- 
cess in the next general elections. The costs of 
electoral failure could involve not only the erup- 
tion of widespread violence and disorder or the 
imposition of potentially arbitrary emergency or 
military rule, but also the escalation of current 
centrifugal challenges to the viability of the idea of 
a united Nigeria. | 








“[1]s the optimism that followed the installment of Joseph Kabila misplaced? 
Even if most of the participants in Congo's multisided war.appear to want out, 
-can’a formula be found by, which they can disengage? And-if the war ends, is ` 
there any way to restore an effective Congolese state and. economy?” ; l 
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Kabila this January was a nasty event, echo- 
ing the killings of Congolese Prime Minister 
Patrice Lumumba and President John Kennedy four 
decades earlier. Was there a lone gunman? Were 
international forces involved? The affair grew even 
more sordid as further events unfolded. Ten or 
eleven Lebanese residents of Kinshasa allegedly were 
murdered by Congolese soldiers seeking revenge for 
Kabila’s death. Newspapers wrote of former “child 
soldiers” turning on their erstwhile leader. 
Still, many observers preferred to look at the 


[= assassination of President Laurent-Désiré 


bright side. After years of warfare, was some good ` 


news finally emanating from the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo? The country had been torn 


apart by its neighbors, who had intervened in the. 


war that began in 1998. Hundreds of thousands— 
perhaps as many as 2 million—of its citizens have 
died, in addition to the many thousands of refugees 
who have been killed on Congolese soil. 

Did the murder of President Kabila open the 
door to peace? The first signs were positive. Lau- 
rent Kabila was killed on January 16. After several 
days of stonewalling, his death was confirmed and 
army commander Joseph Kabila was announced as 
his father’s successor. The peace process, which had 
been stalled by Laurent Kabila’s obstructionism, 
regained momentum. The United States, which had 
been locked into an unproductive, hostile relation- 
ship with Laurent Kabila, appeared to welcome the 
change in Kinshasa. 

Or is the optimism that followed the installment 
of Joseph Kabila misplaced? Even if most of the par- 
ticipants in Congo's multisided war appear to want 
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out, can a formula be found by which they can dis- 
engage? And if the war ends, is there any way to 
restore an effective Congolese state and economy? 

Congo remains incredibly complex, but one way 
of understanding it is to focus on Laurent Kabila 
himself: who he was, how he came to power, how 
he stayed there, and what he left behind. 


KABILA AS REVOLUTIONARY 

Laurent Kabila presented himself as the successor 
to the martyred Lumumba. Kabila indeed had a long 
connection to the nationalism and anti-imperialism 
of Lumumbism, but he also had‘a long record of 
another sort. Throughout his revolutionary career 
Kabila was always somewhere else, apparently 
unable to cooperate with Lumumbist colleagues and 
work in a coherent fashion toward political change. 

A Luba from North Katanga province, Kabila may 
have worked on behalf of the ethnic political party 
Balubakat in 1960, the year in which Congo became 
independent. Balubakat was allied with Lumumba’s 
Mouvement National Congolais (MNc-L) and - 
opposed the Katanga secessionist movement, led by 
Moise Tshombe. Kabila did not occupy an impor- 
tant post in the party; he was only about 20 years 
old at the time. 

Following the elections of May 1960, in which 
Lumumba’ party and direct allies won a plurality of 
seats, Lumumba assumed power as prime minister. 
Immediately after independence in June, the Con- 
golese army mutinied, and mineral-rich Katanga 
seceded, with Belgian support. Lumumba was 
ousted by his army chief, Joseph-Désiré Mobutu (a 
protégé of the Americans who later took the name 
Mobutu Sese Seko), and murdered in Katanga. 

The first clear indication of Kabila in public life 
dates from 1963, when he was listed as secretary 
general for social affairs, youth, and sports in the 
faction of the National Liberation Council (Conseil 
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National de Libération, CNL) headed by Christophe 
Gbenye. Lumumbists and other nationalists had 
formed the CNL, across the river in Brazzaville in the 
neighboring Republic of Congo, to combat the 
United States-dominated government in Kinshasa. 
One cNL faction favored supporting the armed 
struggle already launched by Pierre Mulele in 
Kwilu. The Gbenye faction wanted to mobilize the 
population of the eastern provinces that had sup- 
ported Lumumba: Province Orientale, Kivu, and 
Kabila’s home area of North Katanga. 

By 1964 Lumumbist rebellion had swept across 
the eastern provinces. In the cold-war context, 
Lumumbism 
had mutated into 
a more radical 
Marxist ideology 
than Lumumba’s 
own national- 
ism. Gbenye had 
become president 
of the “People’s 
Republic of the 
Congo,” based 
at Kisangani (then 
still called Stan- 
leyville). He named 
Kabila “chief of 
military opera- 
tions for the East 
of the Congo” 
but Kabila app- 
arently never 
assumed the post. 
Kabila’s name 
appears again as 
vice president 
of the ephemeral 
“provisional 
government” announced in North Katanga by Gas- 
ton Soumialot in July 1964. 

Kabila was supposed to go to Kisangani to serve 
as commissaire politique of the People’s Republic, 
but apparently never showed up. At the end of 
1964, after Kisangani had fallen to the central gov- 
ernment (thanks to a Belgo-American paratroop 
drop), Kabila was in Nairobi. His impressive titles 
were secretary of state for foreign affairs and min- 
ister plenipotentiary accredited to Tanzania, Kenya, 
and Uganda. 

Che Guevara, who had traveled to South Kivu, 
provided testimony regarding the activities of Kabila 
in 1965. Again Kabila appears as a person whose 
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whereabouts are unknown, except that he is not at 
the front. Guevara learned that Kabila had broken 
with both of his supposed superiors, Soumialot and 
Gbenye. As Guevara observed, these disagreements 
allowed Kabila to run his own zone of operations 
in the area of Fizi (South Kivu) as he wished. This 
unwillingness or inability to cooperate with others 
would characterize Kabila to the end of his life. 

In the name of the Cuban government, Guevara 
offered Kabila about 30 military instructors— 
Cubans and Rwandan Tutsi—and some weapons. 
Kabila accepted “with joy.” But during the time that 
Guevara was in South Kivu, Kabila never spent 
more than five 
successive days 
there. He always 
had something 
more important 
to do, either in 
Cairo or in Dar 
es Salaam. Per- 
haps, as Belgian 
political scien- 
tist Jean-Claude 
Willame specu- 
lates, Kabila felt 
upstaged by the 
famous Che. 

In 1967, two 
years after Mobutu 
assumed power 
in Kinshasa, 
Kabila and a 
handful of men 
crossed from 
Tanzania into 
South Kivu. This 
time, Kabila 
formed a real 
“liberated zone,” something he had not possessed 
when Guevara came. The liberated zone lasted about 
20 years but never showed signs of expanding. 

Within the zone there was a single party, the Peo- 
ple’s Revolutionary Party (Parti de la Révolution 
Populaire, PRP) and a single leader: Kabila. Kabila’s 
followers were taught a simplified Marxism, accord- 
ing to which Congo had seven classes, including 
the “compradore bourgeoisie.” Discipline was main- 
tained by tribunals and by antiwitchcraft poison 
ordeals (the accused was forced to ingest poison to 
determine whether he or she was a “witch”). 

Externally, Kabila himself was a sort of com- 
prador, selling gold and ivory collected by his fol- 
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lowers. Sometimes he swapped them for supplies, 
arms, and intelligence about upcoming military 
operations against his zone. Kabila’s rebels survived 
in a kind of symbiosis with the state headed by his 
old adversary, Mobutu. 

None of Kabila’s activities represented a threat to 
Mobutu. On the two occasions when action by the 
PRP might have had some effect, during the so- 
called Shaba I and Shaba II attacks on Katanga from 
Angola in 1977 and 1978, Kabila failed to move. 

By the 1980s, small-scale gold mining had devel- 
oped across eastern Congo. Because of this compe- 
tition, Kabila’s operations became less profitable. 
His forces dwindled. After several spectacular but 
inconsequential operations (a kidnapping from 
western Tanzania, two attacks on the town of Moba, 
in eastern Katanga), most of the PRP fighters sur- 
rendered to the central authorities. 

Again, Kabila disappears from view. One version 
has him serving as intermediary between the south- 
ern Sudanese rebel John Garang and Mobutu. 
Another version has him pursuing his gold- and 
ivory-marketing career in East Africa. One fact is 
clear: Kabila had no party and no army in 1996, 
when he was recruited to join the movement to 
overthrow Mobutu. 


KABILA AS LEADER 
Kabila came to power in Kinshasa through the 
interaction of several processes in Central Africa: 


e The decay of the dictatorial regime of President 
Mobutu, who remained strong enough, however, to 
thwart the transition to a democratic successor 
regime; 

e The descent of the eastern provinces of North 
and South Kivu into virtual civil war, pitting local 
people against long-settled migrants from Rwanda 
who were seen as foreign interlopers occupying 
their land and monopolizing political posts; 

e The 1994 Rwandan genocide, following which 
approximately 1 million Rwandan Hutu refugees 
fled to Kivu, which was already near the boiling 
point. 


The Mobutu government provided backing to the 
Hutu, including army and militia elements, thereby 
earning the enmity of the new Tutsi-dominated 
government in Rwanda that took power after the 
genocide. The Banyamulenge, ethnic Tutsi of Rwan- 
dan origin whose ancestors settled several centuries 
ago in what is now South Kivu, staged an uprising 
in the summer of 1996, with the support of the 
Rwanda government. By the second half of that year, 
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the alliance of Banyamulenge, Tutsi of North Kivu, 
and Lumumbists and others, headed by Kabila, had 
taken over substantial parts of eastern Zaire. The 
corrupt and demoralized Mobutu army disappeared 
in the face of their advance. After a short, seven- 
month campaign, Kabila and his army entered Kin- 
shasa as Mobutu fled into exile. 

Kabila had been chosen, probably by Rwanda, to 
act as spokesman for the Alliance of Democratic 
Forces for the Liberation of Congo-Zaire (Alliance 
des Forces Démocratiques pour la Libération du 
Congo-Zaire, AFDL). The AFDL allegedly brought 
together four anti-Mobutu groups. In addition to 
Kabila’s pre (which hardly existed at that point), 


‘other groups in the AFDL were: the Conseil de Résis- 


tance Nationale pour la Démocratie (National 
Council of Resistance for Democracy, CRND), led by 
André Ngandu Kasesse, who had broken from one 
of the splinter groups of the MNcL; the Alliance 
Démocratique Populaire (People’s Democratic 
Alliance, App), led by Déogratias Bugera; and the 
Mouvement Révolutionnaire pour la Libération du 
Zaire (Revolutionary Movement for the Liberation 
of Zaire, MRLZ), led by Anselme Masasu Nindaga. 

The Alliance of Democratic Forces began to break 
up almost as soon as it was founded. Ngandu 
Kasesse was eliminated only a month later. The AFDL 
put out the story that Ngandu—whose CRND was the 
only one of the four movements to be engaged in 
armed struggle against the Mobutu regime—was 
killed in a Zaire Armed Forces (Faz) ambush, Few 
believed the story. Some blamed Kabila, who feared a 
dangerous rival. Others saw the hand of Rwanda or 
the Congolese Tutsi and said that Ngandu was killed 
because of his persistent questioning of Tutsi domi- 
nation of the AFDL military. l 

Bugera, a Tutsi from Masisi Zone, North Kivu 
became secretary general of the AFDL. He was widely 
regarded as Rwanda’s man in the inner circle around 
Kabila, or one of several, along with Foreign Min- 
ister Bizima Karaha. Bugera reportedly lost most of 
his influence during the first year of Kabila’s regime, 
but later was named to the important post of state 
minister to the presidency. He escaped Kinshasa 
shortly after Kabila’s order that all foreign troops 
should leave and joined the “rebellion” against 
Kabila at the start of the current war. 

Masasu Nindaga was named general and chief of 
staff of the new Congolese army, which meant that 
he commanded mainly the kadogo, the very young 
Congolese who joined the AFDL on its march to 
Kinshasa. (The first war was presented to the pub- 
lic as a civil war, pitting the AFDL against Mobutu. 
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Behind the scenes, it was an invasion, directed by 
Rwanda in alliance with Uganda, and later Angola. 
Rwandans, Ugandans, and Angolans had their own 
commanders. ) 

Masasu was arrested in 1998, along with several 
Tutsi officers, and accused of preparing a “plot” 
against Kabila. Kabila released him in March 2000, 
apparently as a gesture of goodwill toward Kigali. 
But Masasu was arrested again, toward the end of 
2000, along with a number of military men from 
North and South Kivu. Again, a coup plot was 
alleged. Masasu was transferred to Katanga, where 
he was executed. 

Thus, one cluster of arguments as to who killed 
Laurent Kabila focuses on the elimination of his 
rivals Ngandu Kasesse and Masasu Nindaga. These 
should not be excluded; they are not in themselves 
complete. 


WHAT REALLY HAPPENED? 

In the weeks after his father’s assassination— 
while Joseph Kabila was off visiting Washington, 
Brussels, Lusaka, and Syrte (in Libya) and appar- 
ently making a good impression—the situation in 
Kinshasa went from 
bad to worse. Tensions 
that had been latent 


The slain Kabila left a poisonous political and 


Tshatshi and Kokolo, on the eve of the assassina- 
tion (apparently on orders from General Nawej Yav, 
army commander for the capital)? And why was 
Kasereka killed on the spot (apparently by Colonel 
Edy Kapend, Kabila’s aide-de-camp), rather than 
being captured and interrogated? 

In the eyes of Kinshasa and Lingala-speaking 
western Congo, Kabila’s regime was based on the 
Swahili-speaking east. Within the regime, how- 
ever, a split had emerged between people from 
Kivu (the provinces of North Kivu, South Kivu, 
and perhaps Maniema) and those from Katanga. 
The official story laid blame for the assassination 
on the Kivu officials. 

The finger of suspicion soon shifted. Many lead- 
ing regime figures were arrested on suspicion of 
involvement in the assassination, included Colonel 
Kapend, General Nawej, and several other Lunda. 
These arrests brought to the surface the rivalry 
between the Lunda and the Luba-Katanga, the two 
leading ethnic groups in Katanga. Laurent Kabila 
had bridged the ethnic gap, since he was a Luba by 
his father and a Lunda by his mother. 

Beyond the ethnic rivalries loomed the prospect 
of a split between Congo's 
two main allies. Kapend, 
a Lunda from southwest- 


under Laurent Kabila economic legacy for his country and for his son. em Katanga, apparently 


were brought into the 





was one of a number of 





open by the assassina- 
tion, and now threaten to tear the regime apart. 

The official position is that Kabila was killed by 
Kasereka Rachidi, a member of the presidential 
bodyguard, and that Kasereka himself was killed 
immediately thereafter. Kasereka, 26 years old, was 
from North Kivu. Beyond that, we have several con- 
tradictory versions of the events. 

At the beginning of February, Le Monde pub- 
lished a long report, based on interviews with self- 
identified participants in the assassination and on 
a document in which they outlined their coup plot. 
According to this version, Kasereka was a minor 
figure in the plot, which had been organized by 
other former child soldiers—Congolese who had 
begun their military careers as teenagers or even 
younger, in Uganda or Rwanda. They had been 
with Kabila since 1996 but now felt betrayed by 
him. There was no foreign involvement in the 
killing, Le Monde concluded. : 

However, Le Monde’s version fails to answer a 
number of key questions. In particular: Why were 
Congolese soldiers disarmed and confined to their 
barracks at Kinshasa’s main military bases, Camps 


schoolboys who accom- 
panied the “Katanga Tigers” back to Angola follow- 
ing Shaba II, in 1978. After an amnesty, he returned 
to Congo and studied at the University of Lubum- 
bashi. In the early 1990s he was active in the pre- 
dominantly Katangan political party, the Union of 
Independent Federalists and Republicans (Union des 
Fédéralistes et Républicains Indépendants, UFERI). In 
1997 he was an officer of the “Katangans” (who actu- 
ally included a variety of Congolese and Angolans) 
who fought alongside the AFDL against Mobutu. He 
was seen as Angola’s man in the Congo. 

The danger was that Zimbabwe—which had sent 
troops to back Kabila in 1998—might side with the 
Luba-Katanga faction, splitting the pro-Kinshasa 
coalition. In the first week of March, there were 
reports from Kinshasa of shooting between Namib- 
ian and Angolan troops, the latter siding with 
Lunda deserters. Namibia is a minor player; a simi- 
lar clash between Angola and Zimbabwe could 
endanger the unfolding peace process. 

These rivalries reflect the fact that the various 
external powers entered the Congo wars for differ- 
ent, incompatible reasons. The first war (1996-97) 


stemmed from the desire of Rwanda and Uganda to 
establish a security zone along Congo’s eastern bor- 
der. Angola joined to pursue its fight against guer- 
rilla leader Jonas Savimbi’s rebel movement, UNITA 
(National Union for the Total Independence of 
Angola). Once it had joined, the fighting was bound 
to extend to Kinshasa. (An Angola “security zone” 
along the Congo border would stretch from 
Katanga to the Atlantic Ocean, in any case.) Much 
as Rwanda used Rwanda-speakers of North and 
South Kivu as its agents and as camouflage, Angola 
used “Katangan” troops as a screen for its own 
intervention. The core element of the so-called 
Katangans was made up of Lunda from southwest- 
ern Katanga, including Kapend and Nawej, but 
many came from other regions of southern Congo 
or from Angola itself. 

In August 1998 Angola, Zimbabwe, and Namibia 
foiled an attempt by Rwanda and Uganda to over- 
throw Kabila. This was the opening chapter of the 
second Congo war. 

Rwanda and Uganda were disappointed with 
Kabila, who had failed to defend their security 
interests. In fairness, Kabila or any Congolese in his 
position would have been pressured to break with 
the Rwandans and their Congolese Tutsi allies, 
whose dominant position in Kinshasa was resented. 


Angola’ action in 1998 should have surprised no . 


one; like its earlier interventions in Congo-Kinshasa 
and Congo-Brazzaville, this intervention aimed to 
protect Angola’s oil and to fight Savimbi. In contrast 
to the motivations of Rwanda, Uganda, and Angola, 
Zimbabwe and Namibia apparently backed Kabila 
on the basis of ideological affinity (Kabila, Zimbab- 
wean President Robert Mugabe, and Namibian Pres- 
ident Sam Nujoma were old Marxists) and in the 
case of Zimbabwe, a rivalry with South Africa for 
leadership of southern Africa. 

The so-called rebels of 1998 were a mixed bag of 
Congolese opposing Kabila for one reason or 
another, ranging from Marxists to Mobutu loyalists. 
Initially united under the banner of the Congolese 
Rally for Democracy (Rassemblement Congolais 
pour la Démocratie, RCD), the rebel movement split 
several times. Today, Rwanda backs the RCD-Goma 
faction, while Uganda's main protégé is the Congo 
Liberation Movement (Mouvement de Libération du 
Congo, MLC). 

Whatever their initial reason for intervening in 
Congo and then backing or opposing Kabila, each 
of the foreign powers soon acquired an economic 
stake. To a considerable extent this was due to a 
policy pursued by Kabila, who rewarded his allies. 
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Zimbabwe reportedly received a stake in copper and 
cobalt, and Namibia, diamonds. Angola’s national 
oil company, Sonangol, was allowed to create a sub- 
sidiary, Sonangol-Congo, which has a major role in 
the production and distribution of petroleum and 
petroleum products in Congo. Uganda and Rwanda 
reportedly financed their own war efforts with dia- 
monds, gold, columbite-tantalite, and other miner- 
als from northern and eastern Congo. 

The falling out between Angola and Zimbabwe, 
which followed the death of Laurent Kabila, was 
prefigured in the fighting between Uganda and 
Rwanda. The two East African armies virtually 
destroyed the city of Kisangani in July 2000, in a 
struggle to control mineral resources. 


COPING WITH A POISONOUS LEGACY 

Almost as soon as Joseph Kabila was chosen as 
successor to the murdered Laurent Kabila, he was 
subjected to attacks designed to weaken his posi- 
tion. Press accounts alleged that his mother was a 
Rwandan Tutsi (an explosive charge, given the anti- 
Tutsi rhetoric, including incitement to violence, 
used by Laurent Kabila from 1998 on). It was even 
suggested that Joseph was not the son of Laurent 
but the son of a deceased Tutsi man, adopted infor- 


- mally when Laurent married his widowed mother. 


(Regime spokesmen replied that Joseph’s mother ` 
was not a Tutsi but a Bangubangu from Maniema, 
in western Kivu. They ignored the question regard- 
ing his paternity.) 

These attacks aside, Joseph Kabila has inherited 
a very narrow political base. Laurent Kabila relied 
heavily on a core group of Katangans, now divided 
into two hostile camps. The inner circle reportedly 
is split also between those who favor a revival of the 
peace process and those (especially old cronies of 
his father) who oppose it. 

One of Joseph Kabila’s greatest assets is the sim- 
ple fact that he is not his father. The son appears 
reserved and reflective but less inclined than the 
father to try to do everything himself and more cog- 
nizant of the need to build support. In contrast to 
Laurent Kabila, Joseph is also promising to cooper- 
ate in the peace process outlined in the Lusaka 
Accords (signed in the Zambian capital in July- 
August 1999, and violated by all signatories since 
then). Belgium, the former colonial power, has 
offered to host the “inter-Congolese dialogue” called 
for in the Lusaka accords, but some of the parties 
have expressed a preference for one or another 
African site, including Gaborone (Botswana), Libre- 
ville (Gabon), and Addis Ababa (Ethiopia). The var- 
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ious suggestions reflect a struggle among outsiders, 
including English-speaking southern Africa and 
French-speaking equatorial Africa, for influence in 
Congo. Gabon may well be a stalking horse for 
France. The dialogue is to bring together the Kabila 
government, the armed and unarmed opposition, 
- and civil society. 

The Lusaka accords, as supplemented by agree- 
ments reached in Harare and Kampala, also call 
for military disengagement and deployment of 
United Nations observers. By the end of March 
the’ first observers were in place. The UN was 
reporting all parties to be in compliance with the 
disengagement agreement, except Jean-Pierre 
Bemba’s MLC. Bemba’s faction said it was awaiting 
guarantees for the safety of civilians before it 
started pulling back in Equateur province; it 
seemed to be trying to use the pullback as a bar- 
gaining chip. 

At first, Joseph Kabila’s willingness to talk gave 
him the diplomatic initiative over Kinshasa’s two 
main adversaries, Uganda and Rwanda. Then 
Uganda withdrew some troops from Congo, and 
Rwanda pulled its troops back from Pweto (in 
eastern Katanga). At that point, Rwandan Presi- 
dent Paul Kagame reiterated his country’s posi- 
tion: that full withdrawal of Rwandan troops from 
Congo would follow the inter-Congolese dialogue 
and disarmament of the Rwandan Hutu forces 
fighting alongside the Congo government. But as 
Joseph Kabila (the army commander under his 
father), knew only too well, these Rwandan Hutu 
and their Burundian counterparts have consti- 
tuted an essential element of Congo’s military 
forces. Unable to build an effective Congolese 
army, Laurent Kabila had depended on the sup- 
port of his allies Angola and Zimbabwe to hold 
the front and coordinate logistics, and the Hutu to 
launch offensives. 

The positions of the parties on disengagement 
are incompatible, the interests less so. Kabila says 
he will not ask Zimbabwe, Angola, and Namibia to 
withdraw their troops until all the “aggressor 
troops” of Rwanda and Uganda have left Congolese 
soil. Kagame says that Rwanda will not leave until 
the Hutu “negative forces” have been disarmed. 
Behind these positions the interests are less sharply 
opposed. Kabila needs to retain enough military 
force to be able to defend his regime. Kagame needs 
to prevent attacks by the Hutu forces. Withdrawals 
by stages, in which some Angolans and Zimbab- 
weans remain while the Hutu are being disarmed, 
might satisfy Congo and Rwanda. . 


RENEWED WAR? 

The slain Kabila left a poisonous political and eco- 
nomic legacy for his country and for his son. Joseph 
Kabila must try to revive the Congolese economy, 
especially agriculture. The announcement, late in 
March, that the government was opening all Congo's 
roads to permit the free circulation of goods in the 
divided country was a step in the right direction. 

_A particularly thorny set of problems derives 
from Laurent Kabila’s habit of financing the wars by 
mortgaging Congo’s resources. He signed but can- 
celed a $1-billion contract with American Mineral 
Fields International (AMFI), based in former Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton’s hometown of Hope, Arkansas. 
AMFI reportedly invested heavily in mines and pro- 
cessing plants in Kolwezi and Kipushi, which are in 
Kabila’s home province of Katanga. It remains to be 
seen whether President George W. Bush will inter- 
verie on the side of AMFI to recover investment costs. 

Congo’s allies presumably will want to preserve 
their stakes in the Congolese economy, even as they 
withdraw their troops. It will take an adept Joseph 
Kabila to extract his country from its present semi- 
colonial status. 

In the political sphere, the new president must 
balance several contradictory imperatives. Although 
he will want to consolidate his position in the cen- 
ter, he must also build alliances. In the early 1990s 
many groups opposing the overly centralized 
Mobutu regime opted for federalism. In short order 
some federalists began engaging in genocidal vio- 
lence, notably in Katanga, where Luba-Kasai were 
victims. 

Kabila’s strongest challenger is Jean-Pierre Bemba 
of the MLC, based in Mobutu’s home region of Equa- 
teur. It is hard to see how that rebellion can be 
brought back into the fold without some form of 
power-sharing. But the danger of quid-pro-quo vio- 
lence in Equateur is considerable. 

Nowhere is the danger of postwar violence 
greater than in Kivu, and especially in North 
and South Kivu provinces. The old interlocking 
questions of nationality and land tenure remain 
unresolved. Rwandan withdrawal could lead to 
collapse of the rpc-Goma, never politically suc- 
cessful, and revenge seeking in which Tutsi and 
others aligned with the rpc and Rwanda will be 
victimized. Given the ambiguities of his own eth- 
nic origins, this promises to be particularly dan- 
gerous for Kabila. Anti-Tutsi violence in North or 
South Kivu could even lead to renewed interna- 
tional war, undoing all progress made since the 
death of Laurent Kabila. a 





The Failure of Peacekeeping in Sierra Leone 


WILLIAM RENO 


ne year ago this month, Revolutionary 
United Front (RUF) fighters detained and 
disarmed a Zambian battalion of the United 
Nations Mission in Sierra Leone (UNAMSIL) that had 
been sent to break an RUF siege of Kenyan UN peace- 
keepers in the town of Makeni. This incident effec- 
tively ended a peace agreement between the 


government of Sierra Leone and the RuF that had, 


been signed in July 1999 after more than eight years 
of war. 

Fighting has continued since. UN Secretary Gen- 
eral Kofi Annan recommended in August 2000 an 
increase in the UN mission's strength from 7,500 to 
20,500 troops. Britain, Sierra Leone’s former colo- 
nial power, unilaterally sent warships and a com- 
mando battalion to Sierra Leone. Diplomats in 
other countries began to pressure Charles Taylor, 
president of neighboring Liberia, for allegedly aid- 
ing RUF forces. 

The breakdown of the peace agreement illustrates 
the difficulties facing conflict resolution when state 
institutions have collapsed after decades of corrupt 
misrule. And the RUF exemplifies the kind of insur- 
gency that can develop that neither mobilizes mass 
followings nor attempts to administer “liberated 
zones” under the guidance of new political ideas 
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1Siaka Stevens, who headed the Sierra Leone government 
from 1968 to 1985, had been the target of a coup following 
elections in 1967; an army mutiny in 1968 installed him in 
office. Fearing further coups, Stevens relied on a paramilitary 
body, the Internal Security Unit, and groups of armed youths 
attached to his All-People’s Congress, the country’s only legal 
party between 1977 and 1991. Stevens also allowed loyal 
politicians to use armed young men—organized much like 
the RUF would be—to attack rivals. 


that are an alternative to the corrupt government 
the insurgency fights. This development poses a sig- 
nificant dilemma for conventional approaches to 
conflict resolution that owe much more to experi- 
ences with classic civil wars in which there are clear 
ideological or programmatic opponents and in 
which negotiated settlements to share control of 
state institutions are stressed. Sierra Leone shows 
the failure of conventional diplomatic strategies 


‘while providing hints of a more radical approach by 


the British government that draws from British 
imperial experience in ruling stateless societies and 
carrying out counterinsurgency efforts. 


INSURGENCY AND STATE COLLAPSE 

Sierra Leone’s war began in March 1991 when a 
small force of ruF fighters led by Foday Sankoh, a 
former Sierra Leone army corporal, crossed from 
Liberia into Sierra Leone. Initially the RUF was 
lightly armed, but Sierra Leone’s army was small, 


_ with fewer than 3,000 soldiers, and was unable to 
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defeat it.1 

The RUF received backing from Charles Taylor, 
whose rebel group, the National Patriotic Front of 
Liberia (NPFL), had invaded Liberia in December 
1989 to overthrow President Samuel Doe. Taylor 
used support for the RUF to expand his influence 
beyond Liberia; it is also alleged that he personally 
benefited from the RUF’ control over diamonds in 
eastern Sierra Leone. 

Taylor used the RUF in 1991 to weaken the Eco- 
nomic Community of West African States Monitor- 
ing Group (ECcoMoG), a multilateral West African 
peacekeeping force that was blocking Taylor's 
attempt to install himself as Liberia’s president. At 
the same time, Sierra Leone President Joseph 
Momoh allowed an anti-Taylor coalition of Liberian 
dissidents to use Sierra Leone as a base, and ECOMOG 
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used Freetown’s Lungi International Airport to 
launch attacks against the NPFL in Liberia. 

Junior military officers overthrew Momoh in 
April 1992. They complained that corrupt senior 
officers prevented supplies from reaching front lines 
and that some politicians were secretly collaborat- 
ing with the RUF for personal gain. The coup. lead- 
ers installed themselves as the National Provisional 
Ruling Council (Nprc) under the leadership of Cap- 
tain Valentine Strasser, who promised that the army 
would defeat the RUF. 

By 1994 the nprc had increased the army's 
strength to 14,000 soldiers, recruiting unemployed 
youth and members of armed gangs associated with 
politicians. But the strengthened army could not end 
the war. A former NPRC minister identified the cause: 
“There developed an extraordinary identity of inter- 
ests between [the] Nprc and [the] RUF. This was 
responsible for the 


-target of at least two coup attempts between March 


1996 and May 1997), Kabbah relied on cor fighters 
for his security and to battle the RUF. Government 
reliance on CDF forces intensified when Eo left Sierra 
Leone in January 1997 after disputes over payment 
of Eo's fees. The company’s departure and the gov- 
ernment’ response aggravated tensions between the 
army and Kabbah. On May 25, 1997 the army over- 
threw Kabbah’s government. The RUF welcomed the 
coup and formed an alliance, the Armed Forces Rev- 
olutionary Council (AFRc), with the army’s Major 
Johnny Paul Koroma at its head. Koroma named RUF 


‘leader Sankoh his deputy (even though Sankoh had 


been detained in Nigeria in March 1997, where he 
had traveled to discuss the peace process) and 

appointed RUF members to cabinet positions. 
Most West African governments refused to recog- 
nize the AFRC, pitting ECOMOG (about 4,000 soldiers, 
most of whom 





sobel phenomenon, 
i.e., government sol- 
diers by day became 
rebels by night.”2 
Unable to fight 
the RUF effectively, in 
1995 the nerc hired 
Executive Outcomes (EO), a South African mercenary 
firm. The NPRC also armed progovernment militias, 
known as Kamajors, which were later organized as 
the Civil Defense Force (cbr). The South African firm 
secured most of the country’s towns and alluvial dia- 
mond-mining areas, which the RUF had captured in 
late 1994 and early 1995. 
_EO’s intervention , while militarily effective, cre- 
ated serious long-term political complications. 
Greater security gave societal groups the chance to 


pressure the NPRC to hold multiparty elections. 


promised by Momoh before he was overthrown. 
International organizations and foreign diplomats 
also pressured NpRc officials to hold elections in 
February 1996. But elements within the army 
feared that the cbF would replace them. This 
encouraged some soldiers to collaborate more 
closely with the RUF. In addition, Eo’s offensive 
against the RUF forced fighters to force closer ties 
with Charles Taylor for aid. 

The March 1996 elections brought Ahmed Tejan 
Kabbah to power. President Kabbah inherited these 
political dilemmas. Unsure of army loyalty (and the 





2A. Abraham, “War and Transition to Peace: A Study of 
State Conspiracy in Perpetuating Armed Conflict,” African 
Development, 22: 3/4 (1997), p. 103. 


Conflict in collapsed states is fundamentally different 
from wars between ideological rivals who mobilize 
mass followings and build “liberated zones” 
to practice their ideas of governance. 


were Nigerian and 
who remained in 
western parts of 
Freetown and at 
the international 
airport) against the 
AFRC regime. Nige- 
ria and Guinea boosted ECoMOG’s troop levels to 
about 10,000 men and finally reinstalled Kabbah in 
February 1998. EcomoG became even more central 
to the Kabbah governments security after the restora- 
tion, underscored by Kabbah’s appointment in mid- 
April 1998 of Nigerian Brigadier Maxwell Khobe as 
chief of national security. 

Human rights abuses, already considerable before 
the 1997 coup, intensified. While in power the RUF 
and the AFRc singled out suspected Kabbah sup- 
porters and men of voting and fighting age for muti- 
lation, including cutting off fingers, hands, feet, and 
arms. Victims also included women and children. 
Eyewitnesses and victims reported that amputees 
often were instructed to deliver messages that the 
AFRC and RUF would resist international pressure to 
relinquish power and that they wanted Sankoh 
released from Nigerian custody. Mutilations by the 
RUF and AFRC continued after Kabbah’s return, 
reportedly to discourage citizens from giving polit- 
ical or military help to the restored government. 


THE LOME AGREEMENT 

Kabbah again negotiated with the RUF when it 
became clear that ECOMOG troops would leave Sierra 
Leone following elections in Nigeria in 1999. This 
decision left Sierra Leone’s government more 


dependent on a small uN mission in Sierra Leone for . 


future diplomatic and military protection. The mis- 
sion initially consisted of 70 military observers, but 
its importance lay in bringing some international 


attention to the issue of Liberian support for the RUF‘ 


since part of the mission’s mandate was to help 

enforce an embargo on arms supplies to Sierra 

Leone. This did not solve the government’s security 

problem, however. The RUF forced Ecomoc from the 

_ Kono diamond fields in December 1998. Elements 
of the AFRC regime and the RUF even occupied Free- 
town for a few days in January 1999 and forced 
Kabbah to flee once again until an ECOMOG coun- 
teroffensive dislodged the invaders. 

Nigeria’s new civilian government recognized 
that it lacked resources to defeat the RUF, especially 
while states in the region covertly supported it. Its 
pragmatic solution was to hold talks. Negotiations 
took place under the auspices of the Economic 
Community of West African States, and included 
Liberias and Burkina :Faso’s presidents, both of 
whom had supported the RUF. Sankoh was released 
from Nigerian custody on April 18, 1999 and flown 
to Lomé, the capital of Togo, to begin negotiations 
with Kabbah’s government. 

On July 7 the Sierra Leone government and the 
RUF signed the Lomé peace agreement. In October 
1999 the UN expanded its observer mission to 6,000 
troops to assist in implementing the agreement 

. (2,000 Nigerian troops were incorporated into this 
enlarged un force in November 1999). The agree- 
ment required the disarming of all warring groups, 
appointment of RUF members to cabinet positions, 
conversion of the RUF into a political party, and 
Sankoh’s installation as vice president and director 
of the Commission for the Management of Strategic 
Resources, National Reconstruction, and Develop- 
ment, which was to regulate the diamond-mining 
industry. Most controversial to many Sierra 
Leoneans was the provision in the agreement that 
Sankoh be granted a pardon so that he could make 
his conversion from a war leader to a civilian politi- 
cian. Sankoh himself mistrusted the Sierra Leone 
government, and did not return to Freetown until 
October 1999, when the UN established its expanded 
peacekeeping mission. 

Recognizing that the RUF could prevail militarily, 
United States officials allegedly pressured Kabbah 
to negotiate with the RUF. Sierra Leone would also 
become a test case for how much Tene and 





3R. Lizza, “Where Angels Fear to Tread,” New Republic, 
July 24, 2000. 
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military support non-African states would provide 
in conflicts involving so-called collapsed states. 
Explanations of the United States role vary. One 
interpretation holds that the Clinton administration 
valued the appearance of order, regardless of who 
ruled Sierra Leone. A United States-sponsored 
peace agreement would thus allow it to appear that 
the United States had addressed a crisis in Africa 
while ensuring that it would not have to make a 
commitment of resources and soldiers to an African 
problem. This would explain why the us govern- 
ment was interested in Sierra Leone in the first 
place, since the country is of no strategic interest to 
the United States.3 A more optimistic interpretation 
explaining American interest held that officials 
believed that the RuF and Kabbah’s government 
would abide by the terms of the Lomé agreement, 
and that the RUF would evolve into something more 
like a real political party as its leaders discovered 
that success in a democratic coalition government 
required gaining public support and confidence. 
The Freetown newspapers stressed American 
coercion, and even claimed that Kabbah had been 
“kidnapped” by the Reverend Jesse Jackson (who 
acted as a facilitator in negotiations) and other 
American officials and forced to sign the Lomé 


agreement. Some press commentators said that the 


agreement was largely written by officials of the 
United States Agency for International Develop- 
ment. Another interpretation, among many analysts 
and journalists, focuses on Liberian President 
Charles Taylors relationship with the RUF and 
asserts that the RUF and Taylor have exploited the - 
collapse of Sierra Leone as a state. They manipulate 
international agencies into believing that the RUF 
will transform itself into a political party. Their 
objective, however, is to solidify control over dia- 
mond-mining areas for their own profit and to 
increase Taylors regional political influence. 

Some UN and foreign officials tolerate this decep- 
tion because they recognize that financial and mil- 
itary backing for large-scale peace enforcement is 
unlikely. But conflict in collapsed states is funda- 
mentally different from wars between ideological 
rivals who mobilize mass followings and build “Jib- 
erated zones” to practice their ideas of governance. 
Instead, rebel groups use the willingness of out- 
siders to recognize them as potential government 
rulers as an opportunity to acquire recognition of 
sovereignty in peace agreements, which they use as 
a cover to continue their predatory acquisition of 
wealth and to shield their transactions with inter- 
national business partners. 
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Many Sierra Leoneans regarded positions taken by 
uN and foreign diplomats who stressed reconciliation 
as offensive. They pointed out that United States 
diplomats branded ruF leader Sankoh as a violator of 
human rights and had made statements that stressed 
rebel violations of international law. They noted that 
a year earlier the UN Security Council condemned “as 
gross violations of international humanitarian law the 
recent atrocities carried out against the civilian pop- 
ulation . . . of Sierra Leone by members of the Revo- 
lutionary United Front and the deposed junta.” The 
Lomé agreement included a provision for a Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission (which has never been 
never implemented). This provision highlighted 
inconsistencies in international approaches to Sierra 
Leone’s war, since it marked a shift from foreign 
backing for the Sierra Leone government to fight and 
to prosecute heads of an insurgency noted for human 
rights abuses, then recognized those same individuals 
as legitimate political leaders and included them in a 
coalition government to rule the country. 


THE FAILURE OF LOME 
The Lomé agreement did not bring an end to war 
in Sierra Leone and may have contributed to its 
continuation. Lomé’s primary shortcoming was the 
inability of UNAMSIL peacekeepers to enforce the 
terms of the agreement in the face of RUF noncom- 
pliance. UNAMSIL soldiers began to surrender their 
weapons to RUF fighters soon after the first contin- 
gent, a Kenyan unit, arrived on November 29, 
1999. Guinea’s UNAMSIL contingent was forced to 
turn over approximately 500 AK-47 rifles, other 
weapons, and several tons of ammunition in Jan- 
uary 2000. Kenyan units were relieved of their. 
weapons on two occasions in January 2000. Later 
incidents also involved weapons taken by members 
of the former Sierra Leone army. The largest loss of 
weapons occurred in conjunction with RUF attacks 
on UNAMSIL units, beginning in May 2000, as the last 
Nigerian ECOMOG troops left Sierra Leone. The RUF 
also took weapons from a remaining Nigerian con- 
tingent attached to UNAMSIL, and a loss occurred 
when the Zambian battalion sent to relieve the 
Kenyans under siege was detained by RUF forces. 





4The Washington Post reported that small arms, ammuni- 
tion, and Liberian fighters crossed into Sierra Leone in June 
2000, and numerous sources highlighted specific commer- 
cial links between Taylor, Sierra Leone’s diamonds, and the’ 
RUF. See D. Farah, “Liberia Reportedly Arming Guerrillas: 
Rebel Control of Sierra Leone Diamond-Mining Areas Cru- 
cial to Monrovia, Sources Say,” Washington Post, June 18, 
2000, p. A21; and “Godfather to the Rebels,” Africa Confi- 
dential, June 23, 2000, pp. 1-3. 


The May 2000 crisis highlighted the role that 
Liberian President Taylor played in providing 
weapons to the RUF. This reflected a longer-term 
relationship in which Taylor served as a commercial 
channel for RuF-supplied diamonds mined in Sierra 
Leone. RUF attacks on and the detention of UNAMSIL 
peacekeepers raised the level of diplomatic attention 
to this connection. The resultant diplomatic pres- 
sure on Taylor, and earlier decreases in financial aid 
to Liberia from abroad, likely increased Taylors _ 
reliance on this source of income, estimated at 
upward of $125 million annually from Sierra Leone. 
Taylor's failure to attract large foreign investors to 
the country’s mining industry also likely increased ` 
his reliance on deals with the RUF to gain access to 
income and resources. As part of the bargain, Taylor 
harbored RuF commander Sam “Maskita” Bockarie 
in Liberia, where Bockarie allegedly recruited fight- 
ers for the RUF. 

The RUF’ relationship with Taylor underscored 
the importance that control over diamonds plays in 
the RUF’ overall strategy.4 Assistance from its 
Liberian patron is tied to the RUF’s occupation of dia- 
mond-mining areas. The long-term political impli- 
cations of this reliance have been considerable for 
the RUF. Instead of attracting and mobilizing a pop- 
ular following in Sierra Leone to overthrow the 
country’s corrupt and inept government, RUF com- 
manders have fought the government with guns 
bought with diamonds, brought from Liberia, or 
captured from their enemies. They do not have to 
rely on the goodwill of local inhabitants or the con- 
tributions of their energies and wealth, and they do 
not have to engage in the arduous political and orga- 
nizational task of building a mass movement to fight 
their way to power. The RUF bases its political power 
on control over diamonds, much as had the corrupt 
Sierra Leone politicians that the RUF criticized. 

The rur’s failure to build grassroots support 
increased its reliance on diamonds and assistance 
from Liberia. This meant that the RUF could never 
realistically satisfy the key provision of the Lomé 


- agreement that it allow UNAMSIL peacekeepers to 


control diamond-mining areas, nor could it disarm 
without losing its primary basis of power. The May 
2000 crisis occurred in the wake of UNAMSIL attempts 
to unilaterally occupy areas in the Kono and Kam- 
bia districts outside the limited territory under gov- 
ernment control. And the disarmament figures 
themselves reflected RUF noncompliance with the 
terms of the Lomé agreement. By the start of hostil- 
ities on May 2, the UN reported that 24,042 former 
combatants (out of a rough total of 45,000) had 


been disarmed, but had surrendered only 10,840 
weapons. (The Freetown press, suspicious of these 
figures, echoed widespread popular suspicions that 
the RUF manipulated the disarmament process to its 
own advantage and intimidated uNAmsIL officials, 
and predicted that violent confrontation with UNAMSIL 
would occur.) Some fighters reported unilaterally to 
collect $300 bounties. UN officials noted that, 
although all factions tried to prevent their fighters 


_ from disarming and punished those who did, the 


RUF was the most systematic and violent. 
Disproportionate disarmament helped widen a 
split between the ruF and its weakened former Sierra 
Leone army allies. Former army head (and former 
AFRC leader) Johnny Paul Koroma said that the RUF 
“used us to benefit from Lomé” since the agreement 
made no offer of government positions to the for- 
mer soldiers, and that negotiators at Lomé accepted. 
RUF claims that Koroma was second-in-command of 
an AFRC-RUF alliance. Now called the “West Side 
Boys,” former.army members also complained that 
self-awarded “jungle ranks” received no official 
recognition, and that those who reported for disar- 
mament could not join the government army.5 The 
West Side Boys were also more likely to have their 
weapons taken away from them in violent encoun- 
ters with opponents than were other groups. This 
reflected the relative thilitary weakness of the West 
Side Boys and their inability to secure military sup- 
port from external patrons, as had the Sierra Leone 
government, the CDF, and the RUF. 


THE RETURN TO WAR 

The rur’s attack on and seizure of 500 UNAMSIL 
peacekeepers in May 2000 marked the end of the 
Lomé agreement. RUF leader Foday Sankoh reiter- 
ated in a letter to foreign and Sierra Leone officials 
that the RUF had not received all the state offices 
provided under the conditions of the Lomé agree- 
ment. Critics speculated that ruF officials hoped to 
use these posts to sell diamonds overseas under 
cover of diplomatic immunity. A more apparent 
interest may have been’an expansion of participa- 
tion in government as much as possible to buffer 
international qualms about the grant of amnesty in 
the Lomé agreement. This reflected Sankoh’s deep 
suspicion about the motives of the Sierra Leone 
government and fears that the amnesty agreement 





5The West Side Boys appeared in combat from 1998 in 
Tupac tee shirts. The name reflects affinity for hip-hop artist 
Tupac, “west side” of Death Row Records in Los Angeles, as 
opposed to the Notorious B.I.G., “east side” of Bad Boy 
Records in New York. 
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would not protect him, given the government's 
reluctance to provide Sankoh with a written pro- 
tection from prosecution. 

Sankoh himself went into hiding on May 8 after a 
crowd of several thousand people attacked his Free- 
town residence, and was shot, seized, and paraded 
naked through Freetown by progovernment troops 
10 days later. He remains in the custody of the Sierra 
Leone government and could be prosecuted under 
the terms of a proposed international war crimes tri- 
bunal (which remains unimplemented in early 
2001). Plans for the tribunal reversed the Lomé 
agreements amnesty and left open the possibility that 
defendants such as Sankoh who would have been 
exempted under the terms of the Lomé agreement 
would be prosecuted. This has probably reinforced 
RUF perceptions that the Sierra Leone government 
and its backers will jettison bargains when they find 
the resources and political will to fight, and seek 
agreements when resources and will are lacking. 

With the breakdown of Lomé, Britain added 
about 650 military personnel to the 15 British mili- 
tary observers assigned to UNAMSIL. Operating under 
British command, these paratroopers and marines 
were operationally separate from the UNAMSIL force 
and aided the Sierra Leone army and progovernment 
militias in defending Freetown against RUF fighters. 
The British have also begun a training program for 
the new Sierra Leone army. By early 2001 an esti- 
mated 4,500 Sierra Leone soldiers had completed 
the program. 

Meanwhile, uN Secretary General Kofi Annan’s 
proposal to. increase UNAMSIL's strength to 20,500 
became wedged inside a bitter dispute within 
UNAMSIL. In mid-October the Indian and Jordanian 
UNAMSIL contingents, together numbering almost 
5,000 troops, signaled their intentions to depart by 
February 2001 (in mid-December 2000, even before 
Indian and Jordanian withdrawals, UNAMSIL had 
12,455 soldiers). India’s decision followed the leak- 
ing of a document written by UNAMSIL’s Indian com- 
mander, Major General Vijay Jetley, in which he 
charged that the “Nigerian Army was interested in 
staying in Sierra Leone due to the massive benefits 
[it was] getting from the illegal diamond mining” 
through arrangements with the RUF. He also charged 
that former EcomoG commander Brigadier General 
Maxwell Khobe had accepted $10 million from the 
RUF to permit mining activities without interference. 


WAGING PEACE 
The February departure of the Indian contingent 
highlighted a key limitation of multilateral peace- 
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keeping in contexts such as Sierra Leone: the inabil- 
ity of the UN bureaucracy in New York and the 
UNAMSIL commander in Sierra Leone to use military 
force to preempt RUF attacks or to launch operations 
against the RUF once UN soldiers had been kid- 
napped. Jordanian officials announced that their 
contingent too would depart, reflecting similar con- 
cerns that peacekeepers were vulnerable in a con- 
text like Sierra Leone where armed groups 
continued to fight each other and to target foreign 
soldiers. The peacekeeping mandate of UNAMSIL and 
the militaries that contributed soldiers to UNAMSIL 
did not envision combat of this sort, and UNAMSIL 
personnel were not equipped or given logistical 
support to engage in sustained combat. 

The British approach involved considerably 
greater use of violence against antigovernment forces 
than UNAMSIL was able to marshal militarily or diplo- 
matically. British forces attacked West Side Boys 
groups in Okra Hills on August 30 and September 
10 to rescue the remaining 6 of 11 British personnel 
who had been kidnapped in late August by the for- 
mer soldiers.6 On November 13 British marines 
staged military exercises around Freetown; these fol- 
lowed the signing three days earlier of a UNAMSIL-bro- 
kered one-month cease-fire between the RUF and 
Sierra Leone government officials that was to allow 
UNAMSIL to travel throughout Sierra Leone. The mil- 
itary exercise was to “remind the leadership of RUF 
of the need to honor that agreement,” the British 
commander said. But the RUF did not let UNAMSIL 
enter areas it held (except for occasional visits of 
small groups), and the result was to create tensions 
between the British forces and UNAMSIL. 

As of March 2001, UNAMSIL peacekeepers were 
still not deployed in rur-held areas. This continued 
to generate tension between UN and British military 
officers. “It is as if the un leadership has learned 
nothing from previous experiences,” said a British 
officer in reference to UNAMSIL unwillingness to 
deploy. A senior UN officer replied that “if the British 
want war, they can have it and we will leave.” 

UNAMSIL’s presence, like British support for the 
Sierra Leone government, helps multiply rebel fac- 
tions. The RUF has failed to disarm and continues 
its attacks on UNAMSIL, an intransigence that Sankoh 
had backed with his words. This, along with inter- 





6The kidnapping episode also exposed a factional split 
among the former soldiers. The kidnappers were loyal to 
Foday Kallay, who claimed to lead the former Sierra Leone 
army after Johnny Paul Koroma left to take a government 
position as head of a Commission for Consolidation of Peace 
in Freetown. 


national pressure that he be tried for crimes against 
humanity, has disqualified him from future negoti- 
ations on behalf of the RUF. 

UN officials sought a new interlocutor, despite 
the continuing loyalty of many RUF fighters to 
Sankoh. Issa Sesay emerged as the RUF’ putative 
new head as UN officials signaled that they would 
talk to him. The spokesman for one RUF faction, 
Gibril Massaquoi, stated that “90 percent were tak- 
ing orders from Maurice Kallon,” a commander in 
northern Sierra Leone loyal to Sankoh. Yet an RUF 
commander stated that “General Issa has betrayed 
them [the fighters] and they now have nothing to 
do with him as they will continue the struggle.” 
Fighting later broke out among RUF factions, draw- 
ing in rebels loyal to Sam Bockarie, the RUF com- 
mander from eastern Sierra Leone with close ties to 
Liberian President Charles Taylor. : 

Taylor allegedly maintains close connections with 
the Bockarie and Kallon factions to pursue an offen- 
sive against Guinea, signaling a major regional 
expansion of this war, even after Bockarie left Liberia 
in early 2001. Regional disorder would keep Taylor's 
fighters busy and less likely to challenge him, and 
would give him and his associates more access to 
commercial opportunities connected with providing 
weapons and exploiting local resources. War would 
also destabilize Taylors neighbors and allow him to 
capitalize on internal political divisions besetting the 
political establishments of neighboring rulers toward 
whom Taylor harbors personal animosity. 

Beginning in October 2000, RUF attacks into 
Guinea intensified. RUF strategy again apparently 
focused on forcing the UN and the Sierra Leone 
government to negotiate with the RUF, but with the 
RUF left in control of significant territory. In the 
event of a postagreement election, the RUF would 
be in a position to intimidate citizens into voting 
for it, much as Taylor had done in Liberia in 1997. 
The international community could then consider 
Sierra Leone “stable.” 


THE FUTURE OF INTERVENTION 

In trying to bring an end to conflict in Sierra 
Leone, both the UN and British forces have found it 
difficult to respond to and influence autonomous 
militias, whether pro- or antigovernment. These 
groups shift allegiances and may simultaneously 
fight against and profess alliance to the same orga- 
nization. As British officers discovered after the 
August kidnapping of British personnel by the West 
Side Boys, when force is used against multiplying 
decentralized opponents there is no “army” that can 


surrender. Military victory against irregular forces 
requires physical occupation and administration. In 
addition, the defeat of multiple factions of the RUF, 
the cpr, and the West Side Boys by military means 
alone would also require attacks on the families and 


homes of fighters and the use of force at levels that 


are prohibited by the conventions of warfare and 
international agreements. 

The British solution to this dilemma involves a 
lengthy commitment. Jonathan Riley, the British 
force commander in Sierra Leone, has said that “We 


will leave when the war is either won or resolved ` 
on favorable terms.” Heir to the institutional legacy. 


of British rule of the hinterland of Sierra Leone from 
1898 to 1961, British Prime Minster Tony Blair’s 
administration appears to have clearer ideas than 
the uN or the United States about political and mil- 
itary strategy in what has essentially become a state- 
less society. Indeed, former colonial officers have 
participated in government discussions concerning 
British strategies in Sierra Leone. And a former 
colonial district commissioner returned to Sierra 
Leone to engage in chieftaincy consultations to gain 
an understanding of the multiple grievances that 
lead members of communities to take up arm. The 
effort was also designed to build support for Kab- 
bah’s regime among local notables by showing that 
the government could intervene in local conflicts 
to their benefit. 

This contrasts with the more bureaucratic 


approaches of the UN and United States, which are - 


seriously out of sync with the reality of conflict in 
collapsed states. The Americans especially tend to 
search for general solutions to disorder (to the 
extent of trying to create computer models to pre- 
dict conflicts). Some local observers complain that 
international agencies such as the UN Commissioner 
for Refugees, which draw attention to refugees in 
Guinea where the RUF and other groups battle one 
another, offer rebel groups the opportunity to use 
organized refugee movements as human shields to 
shift fighters and loot supplies. 

The uN approach of engaging factions in cease- 
fires and peace negotiations reflects explicit recog- 
nition of the limits to the use of force. This strategy 
recognizes that UN peacekeepers are constrained in 
the use of force against local groups and that offi- 
cers of foreign military contingents or their gov- 
ernments are unwilling to commit their troops to 
combat. This limited mandate constrains UNAMSIL's 
use of intelligence and analysis—much to the 


annoyance of British military officers and many 


Sierra Leoneans. 
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The United States approach is rooted in a narrow 
vision about the “scientific” bases of conflict. It 
assumes a universal predictability of behavior, 
divorced from local cultures and languages, and has 
great difficulty understanding how such societies 
work. It downplays the social damage of state col- 
lapse, including the generation of a class of unem- 
ployed desperate youth who have been abandoned 
by elite political classes and who see joining armed 
groups as one of the few remaining ways to improve 
their personal situations—and who then become 
the means for advancing the interests of organizers 
who pursue other agendas. 

Both approaches face serious constraints. It is 
uncertain whether a post-Blair administration will 
possess the political will to remain engaged in Sierra 
Leone for many years. It is not clear if British vot- 
ers will countenance a long engagement. Yet the 
UN's preference for negotiations tends to accredit 
armed groups that prey on society, leading as in 
Liberia to the installation of a predatory warlord as 
head of state. This approach creates the high prob- 
ability of a Sierra Leone left in the control of groups 
known for grave human rights abuses. Departure 
on these terms would humiliate uN officials and 
seriously undermine the credibility of future peace- 
keeping missions. This contradiction is likely to 
remain, since it does not appear that the RUF can be 
beaten on the battlefield. Yet negotiating with the 
RUF when the United States and other Western pow- 
ers insist that rulers such as Yugoslav President Slo- 
bodan Milosevic face a war crimes tribunal leaves 
the appearance that Sierra Leone suffers from a 
double standard in the global application of human 
rights principles. i E 
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Madagascar: Legitimizing Autocracy 
_ RICHARD R. MARCUS 


adagascar is viewed as democratic by the 
PM eeso community because, as the 
United States Department of State has put 
it, this island nation off the eastern coast of Africa 
“completed its transition from 16 years of authori- 
tarian Socialist rule with the free and fair election 
of Albert Zafy as president in 1993.” Indeed, in con- 
trast to the political situation ten years ago, it would 
appear that democracy has flourished: not .only 
have regular elections been held, but people also 
exercise their rights to free speech and assembly, 
practice the religion of their choice, and publish 
newspaper articles criticizing both the system and 
specific politicians. 
But just what kind of democracy is taking shape 
in Madagascar? Although the country may hold elec- 
tions and has begun to consolidate its democratic 


system, the kind of democracy it is consolidating 


obeys the rules but deviates from the essence.1 The 
elected presidents of the Third Republic, Albert Zafy 
and Didier Ratsiraka, have manipulated the political 
system to suit their own ends, making democracy in 
Madagascar a tool for the legitimization of self- 
seeking politicians through elections.2 The majority 
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1Political scientist Michael Bratton has defined the process 


of democratic consolidation as the “widespread acceptance 
of rules to guarantee political participation and political 
competition.” See Michael Bratton, “Second Elections in 
Africa,” Journal of Democracy, vol. 9, no. 3 (1998). 
2Madagascar's First Republic (1960-1972) was politically 
and economically liberal but marred by President Philibert 
Tsiranana’s close ties to France. The Second Republic 
(1975-1992) saw the country guided by “scientific socialism” 
under a government led by Admiral Didier Ratsiraka. The 
Third Republic (1992-present) began with the new demo- 
cratic constitution and the victory of President Albert Zafy. 


of Nilagay are politically marginalized—muted by 
the opaque system created by aggressive.political 
actors. What is left in Madagascar is a carefully 
crafted shell of electoral democracy. 


THE RETURN TO DEMOCRACY 

_ In 1989 President Ratsiraka, Madagascar’s undis- 
puted autocratic leader since the military took over 
in 1975, faced three major problems. The economy 
was in tatters, a debt crisis had erupted after foreign 
donors bailed out of Ratsiraka’s experiment in 
nationalization, and his patron state, the Soviet 
Union, was on the brink of collapse. Moreover, for 


‘the first time his opponents were publicly chal- 


lenging his legitimacy through popular protest. 
By 1991 Ratsiraka had become so weak that 


opposition leader Albert Zafy was able to lead an 


80,000-strong civil-servant strike in Antananarivo, 
the capital city. Malagasy economic life came to a 
halt. With Ratsiraka unable to end the crisis, Zafy— 
a professor of medicine from the northern Antsir- 
anana region who had founded the National Union 
of Democrats for Development (UNDD)—was able to 
set up a shadow government with himself as prime 
minister and the Haute Authorité—the 16 parties in 
the opposition coalition known as Hery Velona (Liv- 
ing Forces)—as parliament. The surprisingly rapid 
challenge posed by this parallel legislature forced 
President Ratsiraka to the bargaining table. On Octo- 
ber 31, 1991 he signed the Panorama Convention, 
under which Ratsiraka remained president, but was 
stripped of the majority of his powers. The Haute 
Authorité effectively became the new legislature. 
Multiparty presidential elections were held 


` February 10, 1993. Albert Zafy won a resounding 
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victory with 67 percent of the vote to Ratsiraka’s 33 
percent. Voter turnout was a remarkably. high 70 
percent. Zafy was sworn in on March 27, 1993, cre- 


ating Madagascar’s Third Republic. The Hery 
Velona parties won a clear majority in the June 16, 


1993 legislative elections. Madagascar was once , 


again a “democracy.” 


ZAFY IN POWER 

Madagascar’s Third Republic began as a parlia- 
mentary democracy. The prime minister, Francisque 
Ravony, was elected by the National Assembly and 
was responsible for most executive duties in domes- 
tic affairs. The president maintained control of for- 
eign relations, but clashed with Prime Minister 
Ravony over executive authority. On September 15, 
1995 President Zafy held a constitutional referen- 
dum to shift the nexus of power back to the presi- 
dency. Rather than focusing on the issues of 
constitutional import, however, he ran a populist 
campaign focused on economic development and 
rooting out corruption. Voters approved the consti- 
tutional changes requested: the power of appoint- 
ing the prime minister was given to the president, 
and the domestic authority of the president's office 
was restored. Prime Minister Ravony resigned and 
Zafy named Emmanuel Rakotovahiny, the head of 
the unDD and Zafy’s protégé, to the post. Madagas- 
car’s democracy is now one in which the president 
exerts a great deal of authority not only over exec- 
utive matters but also legislative concerns. 

This constitutional shift was the first of many 
efforts by Zafy to centralize authority in the hands 
of the president and create a unitary government 
secured to his Antananarivo power base. Zafy was 
accused of corruption and impeached by the 
National Assembly in July 1996; the impeachment 
‘ was ratified by the High Constitutional Court on 
September 5, 1996. Norbert Ratsirahonana, the 
prime minister and former president of the High 
Constitutional Court, became acting president until 
elections could be held in December. Albert Zafy 
was permitted to run in those elections and the 
runoff again came down to Zafy and Ratsiraka. This 
time Ratsiraka won. 

Didier Ratsiraka took the larger share of the vote 
for two reasons. First, Zafy had presided over an 
economic downturn. Second, voters were largely ill 
informed on substantive issues. The lack of 
informed voters meant that the debates over the 
socialism of the Second Republic, the expansion of 
democracy, and the platforms of the candidates 
themselves were immaterial; people voted for Rat- 
siraka in the 1996-1997 presidential election 
because they thought life had been better during 
Ratsiraka’s previous tenure as president. 
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Following his victory in 1997, President Ratsir- 
aka held his own constitutional referendum. Once 
again the constitutional issues took a backseat as 
Ratsiraka promoted the idea that a “yes” vote meant 
development and security. The March 1998 consti- 
tutional referendum passed by a narrow margin (51 
percent to 49 percent), but was a significant victory 
for President Ratsiraka. The constitutional revisions 
returned much of the state structure if not the fla- 
vor of the Second Republic. Under the new provi- 
sions, increased autonomy and greater spending 
power were given to regional governments. How- 
ever, the institutional vacuum left in Antananarivo 
has allowed President Ratsiraka to expand his polit- 
ical control. Regional government remains sub- 
servient to the national government since leaders 
owe their political fortunes to President Ratsiraka. 
Ratsiraka’s form of decentralization thus provides 
few constitutional guarantees to protect regional 
governments from encroachment by his personal- 
istic network; as a result, regional governors have 
little power to challenge the presidents newly 
expanded authority. 

On May 17, 1998 parliamentary elections gave 
President Ratsiraka’s Vanguard of the Malagasy Rev- 
olution (AREMA) party 63 of the National Assembly's 
150 seats. This left him short of an absolute major- 
ity, but independents, who tend to follow the pres- 
ident, took a record 32 seats, and the Torch 
(LEADER/FANILO) party, which commonly votes with 
AREMA, won 17 seats. Although AREMA won 42 per- 
cent of the seats in parliament, it only won 23 per- 
cent of the popular vote nationwide. This 
demonstrates that while electoral procedures may 
have been largely followed, the population lines on 
which the districts are partitioned greatly favor 
President Ratsiraka’s AREMA party. 

Ratsiraka’s success can be attributed at least in 
part to low voter turnout, which analysts generally 
ascribe to voter apathy. While largely true, two 
other factors were at work. One was bureaucratic 
bungling in the distribution of “election ‘cards” 
required for voters and the corrupt behavior of local 
officials who erroneously told voters they had to 
purchase the cards at a relatively dear cost. Second, 
rural voters finally realized that, with the end of 
mandatory voting, they would not suffer repercus- 
sions by failing to vote. 


ELECTIONS DEVOID OF MEANING 

An important distinction can be drawn between 
the quality of elections and their meaning. Where 
quality is an exploration of the process, meaning is 
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an exploration of its outcomes. Legitimacy becomes 
a relative factor subject to the interpretation of (often 
self-seeking) leaders in a poorly institutionalized sys- 
tem. Thus, even where there is voter participation, 
some level of accountability and governance suffi- 
cient to manage the affairs of state, it is possible to 
hold elections that are devoid of meaning. 

The majority of Malagasy who do vote claim that 
they cast ballots because the “government said to,” 
“it is the law,” or “it is their obligation.” Participat- 
ing because it is a “personal right,” a “personal 
expression,” or to “create change” is rare; whom to 
vote for is therefore of little importance. One com- 
mon way of choosing a candidate is at random: for 
example, selecting the most appealing ballot color 
or the top ballot in the pile. Also common is bought 
voter influence. Party representatives pass through 
villages handing out gifts, such as money, footballs, 
and foam cushions. They give a large cash gift to 
the local leader (often around $20), garnering a 
promise that he will influence other villagers to vote 
for the party's candidate. Although representatives 
of several par- 
ties generally 
pass, often the 
one who gives 
the most gifts 
wins the elec- 
tion. Actual “vote buying” seems less common, but 
the author did witness an increase in this activity at 
the village level in the days immediately preceding 
the 1998 National Assembly elections; payments 
seemed to average about 40 cents to 90 cents (a siz- 
able amount for many people). — 

The rural voter rarely is an informed voter. The 
social cohesion so common in many parts of Africa 
is not found in much of Madagascar. Associational 
life is also very low. Thus few opportunities exist for 
people to learn from one another and discuss the 
issues. Contributing to this are the problems asso- 
ciated with the country’s mass communication sys- 
tems. Although, as on the rest of the African 
continent, radio remains the primary source of 
information (after discussions with friends and fam- 
ily members), Madagascar’s national station is still 
largely state influenced. Moreover, the broadcasts 
are in the official but not universally understood 
dialect of Malagasy, geared toward the historically 
dominant Merina ethnic group, which constitutes 
a large proportion of the educated middle class and 
intellectual elite. In addition, a large amount of “dis- 
information” is broadcast by candidates or propo- 
nents of a ballot measure making promises 


. Ifthe Malagasy’s leaders can be held accountable, 
then why do the people allow themselves to be pushed around? ™ent is the 


unrelated to their platform or the measure. For 
example, in the September 1995 national referen- 
dum that shifted the power to appoint the prime 
minister from the National Assembly to the presi- 
dent, the “yes” vote campaign of President Zafy 
used the slogan “For Development, Peace, and 
Security.” Voters thus believed that approving the 
referendum question would lead to an increase in 
road rehabilitation and agricultural investment. 


FAILING TO CONNECT . 

Rural Malagasy voters may not be well 
informed, but they do know what they want and 
the challenges to obtaining it. If they are not 
instructed in the electoral process, or even encour- 
aged to act on and communicate their needs to 
authorities, then the meaning of the electoral pro- 
cess is called into question. 

Malagasy want economic development. Accord- 
ing to research on political attitudes conducted by 
the author, a significant majority of people in rural 
areas believe that the government should provide 

for them and 
that the coun- 
try’s develop- 





national gov- 

ernment’ pri- 
mary job. Yet they believe that the government acts 
primarily “to fill its own pockets.” As a result, peo- 
ple do not feel that participation through voting 
includes them in the political process. Indeed, peo- 
ple often speak of the national government as 
vazaha (foreign) and thus not an extension of their 
will at all. A woman interviewed in southern Mada- 
gascar captured this sense of separation: “We are like 
zebu [cattle]. We just go where we are told to go. If 
we are told to go this way, we go this way. And when 
we are told to go that way, we just go that way. Like 
the zebu. We don’t know really what the govern- 
ment does. We just live like zebu . . . [but] that man 
who has the stick never comes here. We just hear 
about him. Yes, we just hear—like pay money, just 
pay money. But we have never seen that man.” 

At the same time, most Malagasy believe that the 
government does represent them. Although people 
may not vote as a matter of personal expression, 
somehow their political representative is a by-prod- 
uct of their desires. 

Yet if the Malagasy’s leaders can be held account- 
able, then why do the people allow themselves to 
be pushed around? The answer likely can be found 
in the duality between the desire for strong leader- 





ship to produce economic outcomes and the wish 
for the personal freedoms that restrict government 
intrusion into private life. The desire for a better 
quality of life takes precedence to everything else, 
including culture, religion, and especially politics. 

Malagasy would like to see the government per- 
form, and they want their leaders to act with 
strength—but with accountability. The state, how- 
ever, fails to act. It fails to connect, especially with 
the Malagasy peasantry. People in rural areas thus 
want the government to provide development, but 
expect that it will not. A vote for a leader to bring 
development is not seen as linked to particular pol- 
icy outcomes. 

As a result, there is a lack of trust in the govern- 
ment. On the rare occasion that a villager says the 
word government (fanjakana), it is generally shouted 
as a warning that the gendarmes are coming. People 
run to hide their cattle and grain stores so that the 
payoff for avoiding “trouble” will be less. If a dispute 
or crime occurs in a village, people generally consult 
a local leader. Going to court is exceedingly rare since 
it requires a personal payment for the gendarmes tes- 
timony and often a “contribution” to the judge if the 
case is to be won. The amount of the contribution is 
often a greater determinant in the outcome than any 
of the relevant facts. 


CONTINUING THE PATTERN 

Malagasy politicians have found a formula that 
works well for them. Voters turn out in small num- 
bers to elect those who have made a minuscule, 
one-time contribution to the village. Villagers 
remain too far outside the system to question it and 
do not associate with each other enough to chal- 
lenge it. Social action is therefore rare in Madagas- 
car (outside the capital), and social upheaval 
challenging state practices rarer still. 

Politicians thus find it to their advantage to fur- 
ther marginalize the peasantry rather than connect 
with it. When a challenge to the system does occur 
in the provinces (such as in the northern provincial 
capital of Antsiranana in 1996, when students took 
to the streets over grant cuts), the government can 
afford to ignore it since it has little chance of sway- 
ing or even influencing the status quo. 

With 80 percent of the population rural and 
unlikely to challenge the government, politicians 
need only to please the urban electorate (the mili- 
tary has remained close to the government). But an 
increase in foreign investment and the growth of a 
new business class in the capital have led to the 
expansion of an urban civil society in Antananarivo 
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and the regional capitals of Fianarantsoa and Maha- 
janga. Civic groups and pacts represent such diverse 
societal segments as landowners, mining concerns, 
and the tourism industry. The government has been 
working with civic leaders from these groups and 
international donors to learn to accommodate 
them. The international community has pointed to 
these efforts as an import step toward the consoli- 
dation of democracy in Madagascar. The belief is 
that increasing the participation of the urban mid- 
dle class in the governing process is the means by 
which democracy will grow in the provinces. 

Madagascar’s middle class is more of a new busi- 
ness elite comprised predominantly of well-educated 
Merina. Once its interests are served (most often 
receiving guarantees that the investment environ- 
ment will be enhanced), it has little incentive to 
encourage civic growth in the countryside. The 
goals of these civics groups are too far removed from 
the rural populace to include them. Furthermore, 
the new urban civil society, like the state, benefits 
most from a quiet, uninformed, unmobilized rural 
peasantry that does not challenge investment prac- 
tices, economic expansion costs, and state-spon- 
sored urban infrastructure investments at the 
expense of rural infrastructure development. 

Indeed, there is significant reason to believe that 
the interest of these two groups will continue to 
grow together: politicians can keep asserting their 
personal agendas, and civil society will continue to 
reflect the attitude of the appeased center. With 
political leaders having little incentive to reach out 
to the rural population, whose avenues of dissent 
have been closed off, government transparency and 
accountability will not likely increase. This formula, 
while maintaining political stability, is one in which 
power-seeking leaders subvert a meaningful demo- 
cratic process for political expediency. 


LOOKING TOWARD THIRD ELECTIONS 

The constitutional referendum of March 15, 1998 
not only revised the constitution but also laid the 
groundwork for the reelection campaign of Presi- 
dent Ratsiraka. On April 9, 1998, Ordinance 98-001 
enacted the consiitutional changes approved by the 
referendum. It restored many of the central presi- 
dential prerogatives of the Second Republic, includ- 
ing the right to dissolve the National Assembly, and 
making it more difficult to carry out impeachment. 
The president was also given the power to appoint 
the cabinet without parliament's approval, and he 
can appoint a prime minister from any party 
(including a minority party or an independent). 
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Under Ordinance 98-001 the High Constitutional 
Court remains comprised of nine members 
appointed for seven years. Three of the justices are 
named by the president, two by the National Assem- 


bly, two by the Senate, and two are elected by the 


Supreme Council of Magistrates. The president. of 
the High Constitutional Court is appointed by the 
president, who reserves the right to designate other 
justices by executive decree. 

Perhaps most critical to the political future of 
Didier Ratsiraka is the election of the Senate. 
According to the 1992 constitution, Madagascar 
has a bicameral legislature. Yet a Senate was not 
created during the birth of the Third Republic and 
was only finally elected on March 18, 2001. 

The Senate is comprised of 90 members, with the 
president of the Senate to succeed the president of 
the country in the case of incapacitation. The Sen- 
ate also can change the constitution with a two- 
thirds vote. Following the 1992 constitution, 30 
senators were appointed by the president and 60 
were elected by provincial leaders. In all 1,720 elec- 
tors composed of mayors, counselors, and gover- 
nors cast a ballot. Electors who failed to cast a ballot 
without justification risked a fine of $77 (about 2 
months’ pay for a civil servant). 

Since the majority of the Senate is elected by 
provincial governors, whom those governors are is 
critical to the composition of the Senate. Madagas- 
car held its first provincial elections on December 
3, 2000. Although this was a general election, voter 
turnout is estimated to have been only 10 percent 
of registered voters. With the president so clearly in 
charge, and since a provincial election had. never 
before been held, most Malagasy did not see this as 
consequential enough to warrant the costs associ- 
ated with travel expenses and the time away from 
the fields to go to the polls. 

President Ratsiraka’s AREMA party won approxi- 
mately 95 percent of the provincial vote. Of the 6 
gubernatorial elections, AREMA won all but Antana- 
narivo province. A number of the president's family 
members and close associates were among the vic- 
tors, including Sophie Ranaivo, Ratsiraka’s daugh- 
ter, and Kolo Roland, an AREMA member of 
parliament and close associate of the president. The 
president also hedged his bets by running indepen- 
dent candidates who were members of his extended 
family or family friends against his own AREMA party. 

With the results of these provincial elections, 
along with the changes brought about by the 1998 
constitutional referendum, the presidents power in 
the provinces is unquestionable. The provincial 


leadership is dominated not only by his party but 
by his family members and close associates. There 
was no question that this provincial powerhold 
would win President Ratsiraka a significant victory 
in the senatorial elections. 

In an outcome that distorts electoral conditions, 
AREMA won 49 of the 60 Senate seats at large. 
LEADER/FANILO, which won 5 seats, joined with other 
opposition parties in immediately noting the dis- 
crepancy between political power and the electoral 
results. Even while it was presumed that the presi- 
dent would have significant influence over, the sen- 
atorial agenda, his degree of influence appears 
staggering; many of the senators elected are long- 
standing members of Ratsiraka’s coterie. With the 
presidents existing influence in the National 
Assembly, his legislative agenda is assured even if 
he chooses not to use the power of executive decree 
granted him by Ordinance 98-001. More important, 
Ratsiraka will be able to influence the Senate to 
change the constitution if he so desires. But will he 
use this power to aid his flagging reelection bid? 

For his entire political career, President Ratsiraka 
has sought to establish a federal system in Mada- 
gascar even as he has argued that decentralization 
brings government closer to the people. But Ratsir- 
aka’s power base is in the coastal provinces. In a 
manifestation of Madagascar’ largest political divide, 
Ratsiraka has been a côtier fighting against the cen- 
tralized power of the long-dominant Merina ethnic 
group of the Antananarivo region. Federalism, Rat- 
siraka has found, has given him a structural guise to 
realign political power in his favor. 

President Ratsiraka clearly saw the 1998 referen- 
dum as an opportunity to codify his form of feder- 
alism in Madagascar. However, in September 2000 
the leading organization of Malagasy federalists 
came out strongly against the president's plans for 
provincial autonomy. The Roman Catholic Church 
and the Association of Parliamentarians for the 
Development of the South (Apps) also said they 
were opposed. They joined a chorus of every lead- 
ing opposition party, including the uNDD, the Move- 
ment for the Progress of Madagascar (MFM), and the 
People Are Judged by the Work They Do (avi) party, 
in criticizing the presidents plan. While these oppo- 
sition parties are proponents of a unitary govern- 
ment with firm support in the capital, the federalists 
and-APDS are côtiers and have long been considered 
supporters of the president. Added to these threats 
is a challenge from two retired generals who have 
formed an opposition group, Groupe d’Andria- 
narivo, to back Patrick Rajaonary, a former AREMA 


faithful, as an opposition candidate. There is also a 
lack of support from the powerful National Coun- 
cil of Christian Churches (FFKM), and it seems 
unlikely that President Ratsiraka can count on his 
traditional support for a victory in Madagascar’s 
third elections, now scheduled for November 2001. 
With his traditional base of support in question, 
whether Ratsiraka can hold on to the presidency 
‘will depend on his ability to manipulate the system. 
The most likely scenario is that Ratsiraka will use 
his power over the Senate to extend the presiden- 
tial term to seven years from the current five. 
Although Ratsiraka is as unlikely to win a popular 
election in 2003 as he is in 2001, this would buy 
him two years to establish a line of succession. 
Given his poor health at the age of 64, he will prob- 
ably be unable to retain power longer than that 
without succumbing to illness or a coup attempt. 
The only reason he would not alter the constitution 
to allow a longer term is the associated risk of sig- 
nificant international fallout or a coup attempt. 
Should he decide not to alter the constitution, it 
seems unlikely he will step down as AREMA's candi- 
date in the November 2001 election. But he will 
face an uphill battle. 

The potential for such constitutional manipula- 
tion for personal gain, while not illegal, is a clear vio- 
lation of the spirit of democracy. It does nothing to 
compromise the quality of democracy, but the very 
possibility that it can happen devalues its meaning. 

There are other indications that the quality of 
democracy in Madagascar is in peril heading into 
third elections. The MFM and the UNDD boycotted 
the senatorial elections in March. Although these 
parties clearly were incensed that they had no 
chance of winning, the scope and nature of the 
president's involvement in the provincial elections 
leave little doubt that the rules of the democracy are 
failing to promote broad-based competition. There 
is also little doubt that Ordinance 98-001, which 
established these rules, would have been voted 
down by the opposition and even the AREMA-led 
National Assembly. The public voted for the ordi- 
nance not out of admiration for Ratsiraka’s systemic 
intent, or even out of a belief in autonomous 
provinces, but because it believed Ratsiraka when 
he said it would bring development. l 


BACK TOWARD AUTOCRACY 

President Ratsiraka is trying to reverse the gains 
that have been made during Madagascar’s democ- 
ratization process. Campaigning on the slogan of 
freedom with development, he has successfully 
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moved the country back toward the autocracy of 
the Second Republic. If the highest leadership is not 
seeking democracy, then who is? 

The AREMA party members who are most likely to 
succeed Ratsiraka do not come with untarnished 
democratic vita. The opposition leaders at the fore- 
front, Albert Zafy and Norbert Ratsirahonana, have 
used their time in office to increase political patron- 
age rather than reach out to the masses. The 
National Assembly has demonstrated that it prefers 
to marginalize the rural masses to educating or 
serving them. The judiciary has proved that it is 
willing to intervene in the political process if it 
stands to benefit from it. Even the growing urban 
elite is finding that serving its own ends is far more 
profitable than reaching out to countryside. 

The 80 percent of the population who live out- 
side the cities are left to their own devices to 
broaden and deepen the democratic process. Yet 
they are ill prepared for this job. In Madagascar no 
viable rural middle class can catalyze such a move- 
ment. Voting is not viewed as important, associa- 
tional life is weak, civic associations are nascent at 
best, arid even revolutionary fervor is muted. With- 
out the appropriate mechanisms in place at the 
local level, the roam of the vociferous political 
beasts is left unhindered. As a result, Madagascar’s 
third elections will likely serve to legitimize autoc- 
racy and consolidate a democracy of limited qual- 
ity, void of meaning. a 
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The Survival of Malawi's 
Enfeebled Democracy 


PETER VONDOEPP 


n 1994 Malawians went to the polls for the first 
ES elections in 30 years. The results 

brought an end to the rule of aging “President 
for Life” Hastings Kamuzu Banda, who had goy- 
erned Malawi for three decades under a ruthless 
authoritarian state. Peacefully, Banda and his 
Malawi Congress Party exited the statehouse as 
Bakili Muluzi, leader of the United Democratic 
Front, became the president of the new democracy. 

Seven years later, democracy survives in Malawi. 
Elections have become a regular feature, and basic 
civil and political freedoms remain intact. What is 
striking about Malawian politics is not only that 
democratic institutions have persevered since 1994, 
but that they have done so in a setting where the pos- 
sibilities for their survival appear tenuous. Certain 
supportive elements, such as a deeply rooted civil 
society and stable economy, are absent in Malawi. 
More immediately, authoritarian impulses from the 
state and an undercurrent of violent and highly con- 
tentious politics haunt the present dispensation. The 
prospects for a gradual dismantling of democracy or 
breakdown of civil order appear quite real. 

While many factors have shaped the progress of 
Malawis democracy, a primary reason for its sur- 
vival is the behavior of central political elites. 
Specifically, despite occasional dysfunction and 
improprieties in the operation of electoral institu- 
tions, and despite the risks posed by a system of 
institutionalized competition, the key players in 
Malawian politics have avoided strategies that 
might fully destabilize the system. In this sense, 
understanding why democracy endures in Malawi 
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demands attention to why both governing and 
opposition elites have opted to leave the system 
intact. Of central importance in this regard is how 
Malawis judicial institutions have shaped the 
choices and behaviors of these key players. 


SITUATING MALAWI’S DEMOCRACY 

Malawi presents dual, though not necessarily 
contradictory, images of the health of its democratic 
experiment. Clearly, the accomplishments of the 
new system should not be understated. The politi- 
cal and civil freedom rankings provided by. Freedom 
House (http://www.freedomhouse.org) offer an ini- 
tial benchmark on the progress of democracy. With 
exception of Namibia and South Africa, Malawi’s 
freedom rankings, are equal to or better than those 
of any country in southern or eastern Africa that ini- 
tiated political reforms during the late 1980s and 
early 1990s. Moreover, unlike several other recent 
African reformers, notably Zambia, Niger, and 


. Guinea-Bissau, Malawi has not witnessed significant 
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deteriorations of civil and political freedoms. 

Two national elections, dozens of parliamentary 
by-elections, and local elections have been effectively 
conducted since the one-party system collapsed in 
1993. The vigor with which the opposition has con- 
tested these elections suggests that the outcomes are 
not predetermined. Some degree of checks and bal- 
ances has become a reality at the state level. This is 
especially evident in court challenges to executive 
actions. High Court decisions have repudiated pres- 
idential orders dismissing municipal officials, nulli- 
fied executive efforts to handpick traditional 
authorities, and even given jail terms to governing 
party municipal officials who have ignored court 
injunctions. Moreover, the national ombudsman, a 
constitutional office granted considerable legal 


authority to investigate issues of “maladministration” 
and injustice, has become active in recent years— 
especially in openly criticizing and challenging the 
legality, of government efforts to dismiss state 
employees on political grounds. 

Of equal significance are conditions in society 
about the health of the emerging democracy. 
Although the initial explosion of independent news- 
papers has tapered off since the dawning of democ- 
racy, three major newspapers continue to contribute 
to spirited public debate and encourage critical per- 
spectives on the actions of government officials. In 
addition, a small but vocal civil society has also 
emerged. With the exception of Malawi's churches, 
however, most civil society organizations have little 
or no presence outside major urban areas. Yet even 
the “briefcase” civil society in Malawi has con- 
tributed to the new democracy, as NGOs have voiced 
important challenges against questionable govern- 
ment'actions. Moreover, Malawi's churches, leading 
protagonists in the struggle against Banda’s one-party 
regime, have not wholly retreated from the political 
sphere. To the contrary, church leaders have been pri- 
mary contributors to national political discourse— 
raising important issues such as the spread of 
corruption and the fractious behavior of political 
elites. They have also intervened to foster discussions 
among opposing elites whose disagreements have 
aggravated political tension in the country. Indeed, 
clergy interventions helped end an opposition boy- 
cott of parliament that impeded the government's 
operation for more than six months in 1996-1997. 


Along with the fact that political instability has. 


been neither severe nor sustained, such features lead 
some to suggest that democracy is not only working, 
but also taking deeper root. Yet the image of sure- 
footed democratic progress must be placed against 
the picture that emerges from other dimensions of 
Malawian politics, a picture that presents a more dis- 
turbing view and that suggests the prospects for 
democratic stability and longevity are in question. 
One can begin with the authoritarian impulses 
that have emerged in recent years. Apparent press 
freedom notwithstanding, opposition papers have 
encountered real difficulties at the hands of the state. 
Journalists reporting negative stories about govern- 
ment officials have been harassed and jailed, and 
ruling-party thugs have attacked the headquarters 
of opposition papers. In addition, bans on state 
advertising in “opposition” papers in 1998 cut the 
primary revenue source of many emerging papers, 
` leaving only an established few to represent the print 
media (government advertisements in opposition 
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papers have reappeared, but most of the advertising 
still goes to the progovernment daily, The Nation). 
The status of Ncos has also come into question as 
President Bakili Muluzi has chastised and threatened 
unspecific action against those who “meddled in 
politics” instead of serving the people. Attacks on 
the neutrality of the civil service have occurred, as 
the government has openly stated that it will “chase” 
opposition sympathizers from the bureaucracy. 

Of even greater significance are developments that 
have limited the possibility for effective political con- 
testation in Malawi. Without resorting to openly 
authoritarian practices, the Muluzi government has 
tilted the playing field in its favor and crippled the 
capacity of other players to effectively compete. The 
result is not only the undermining of an important 
principle of any democratic system, but also the 
heightening of political tension in the country to 
such a degree that both local and international 
observers fear for Malawi's overall stability. 


CONSTRAINTS ON CONTESTATION 

The limited possibilities for contestation can be 
understood on a number of levels, beginning with 
the power of the government—specifically President 
Muluzi and the United Democratic Front—relative 
to other political actors. Much of this power lies in 
the economic realm. Since taking power, the UDF, 
and Muluzi in particular, have aggrandized eco- 
nomic resources and in turn used them to consoli- 
date and perpetuate their hold on power. The 
mechanisms are-varied. Corruption, an increasingly 
visible problem since Malawi's transition to democ- 
racy, offers one avenue for those in government. 
Beyond this, most individuals in government are 
also active businesspeople, and it is they who have 
been some of the primary beneficiaries of lucrative 
government contracts. The president himself is 
alleged to have his own properties leased to govern- 
ment ministries. A report from a local NGO prepared 
for the United States Agency for International Devel- 
opment in 1997 claimed that President Muluzis own 
company controlled 60 percent of the country’s 
lucrative sugar-distribution business. Other distrib- 
utors received quotas on the basis of political con- 
nections. Finally, as head of state, Muluzi has been 
able to garner resources from international actors. 
Of particular interest are Muluzi’s connections to 
Arab countries—notably Libya—who, unlike West- 
ern donors, allow the president much greater dis- 
cretion in distributing donations. 

Control over important streams of income offers 
the upF and the president the ability to dispense 
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patronage, a critical resource during periods of elec- 
toral contestation. During campaigns, churches 
receive donations of building materials, hospitals are 
presented gifts of sugar, and communities are 
promised health clinics. Several opposition candi- 
dates have allegedly been “bought” by the govern- 
ment as well, withdrawing their candidacies shortly 
before polling dates. Moreover, the effective manage- 
ment of such economic resources and opportunities 
by the president enabled the development of, until 
recently, a relatively cohesive party organization. 

The growing power of the upF and President 
Muluzi has been accompanied by the weakening of 
the primary opposition power in the country, the for- 
mer ruling Malawi Congress Party (Mcp). Much of 
this weakening is the result of actions of the govern- 
ment. Since the first year of the Muluzi government, 
key leaders in the party have been charged with var- 
ious offenses. These range from crimes allegedly 
committed when 


of some, helps account for the number of defections 
from the mcp by parliament members who operate 
side businesses. Moreover, ongoing leadership 
squabbles and more recent splits in the MCP are 
linked to disputes over access to party assets, which 
are critical for party leaders to maintain their own 
patronage networks and political followings. 

The possibilities for effective political contestation 
are also curtailed by weaknesses and biases in the 
electoral process itself, Although complaints about 
the fairness and efficacy of the electoral processes 
have been voiced regarding parliamentary by-elec- 
tions, the 1999 presidential and parliamentary elec- 
tions represent perhaps the most telling case. In the 
lead-up to the polls, the mcr undertook an alliance 
with the lesser opposition party in the country, the 
Alliance for Democracy (AForD), led by Chakufwa 
Chihana. Numerically less powerful but rooted in 
the ethnoregional identity of northern Malawi, AFORD 

has remained an 





they were in office 
and plots to assas- 
sinate ministers in 
the present era 
to charges of slan- 
dering the president during campaign rallies. 
Although virtually none of the leaders has been 
prosecuted, the charges have distracted the mcr lead- 
ership and drained important financial resources 
from the party. Of even greater importance has been 
the effective undermining of the economic basis of 
the party. Legislation stripped the party leadership 
in 1997 of the Press Trust, the giant economic con- 
glomerate, estimated to control 40 to 60 percent of 
the formal economy. In addition, government-sup- 
ported court cases have challenged, and suspended 
distribution of, the contents of Kamuzu Banda’s will, 
which specified that key Mcp insiders should obtain 
the lion’s share of his assets. Given the heavy-handed 
and exclusive manner in which these assets were 
obtained during the Banda years, the state efforts are 
justified. But the mcr’s resulting economic difficul- 
ties have made it difficult for the party to hold 
national conventions, make rent payments, and pay 
party workers. 

Economic factors also account for the inability 
of the mæ to retain members and cohesion. For 
example, businesspeople associated with the party 
have been punished with the loss of government 
contracts. As one informant put it, “to be in the 
opposition, you need to be rich, but not in business; 
nobody will associate with you on an economic 
level if you are in the opposition.” This, in the view 


The prospects for a gradual dismantling of democracy 
or breakdown of civil order appear quite real. 


important force in 
Malawian politics 
even if its hope of 
capturing control 
of the state has not 
been realized. However, the alliance between the McP 
and AFORD posed a challenge for Muluzi and the upF. 
In the 1994 polls, the presidential candidates of the 
two parties claimed a combined 52 percent of the 
electorate, suggesting the possibility of displacing 
Muluzi in 1999. 

Perhaps contributing to its ultimate loss in the 
polls, the opposition encountered a tilted playing 
field throughout the campaign. Some of its most sig- 
nificant problems emerged from the government- 
appointed electoral commission. Suspicions about 
the impartiality of the commission heightened in 
August 1998 when President Muluzi replaced the 
board of the commission with a new set of mem- 
bers—only eight months before the presidential and 
parliamentary elections were to be conducted. Sub- 
sequent actions by the commission's leadership con- 
firmed these fears. Shortly after the MCP—AFORD 
alliance was announced, the head of the commission 
claimed that joint tickets were illegal and would not 
be recognized. Although subsequently overturned 
by the courts, the decision clearly frustrated the ini- 
tial efforts of the opposition alliance to mount an 
effective campaign. Beyond this, the commission 
clearly mismanaged the registration process before 
the polls. Whether this was by design or the result 
of incompetence remains unanswered. Regardless, 
the registration mishaps clearly worked against the 


interests of the opposition. Only weeks before the 
polling date, more than 100 voter-registration cen- 
ters reported that they lacked materials to carry out 
the registration process. Opposition parties and civic 
groups accused the commission of failing to conduct 
its operations transparently and pointed to biases in 
the distribution of registration materials. Subsequent 
pressure by these groups as well as international 
donors forced the electoral commission to extend 
the registration period by three weeks. Despite the 
extension, when registration centers were closed, it 
was estimated that up to 160,000 eligible voters in 
the north of the country had not yet registered. 

As had been the case in many by-elections in the 
preceding years, highly contentious rhetoric and vio- 
lence marred the campaign period, despite pledges 
by the parties to preserve civility. Partisan supporters 
clashed repeatedly, and one pro-opposition protester 
was allegedly shot by police during the president's 
visit.to northern Malawi. Although the May 1999 
polls went relatively smoothly, the announcement of 
Muluzi and the upF as winners heightened political 
tension in the country. The opposition immediately 
pointed to irregularities and intimidation during the 
polling process. In the north, protesters took to the 
streets, calling for army intervention and ransacking 
a number of mosques—a reflection of hostility 
toward the religion of President Muluzi. Clashes 
between partisan supporters led to the deaths of at 
least five people, and more than 50 families identi- 
fied as UDF supporters reportedly fled Mzuzu, the 
capital of the northern region. While the grassroots 
outbursts dissipated with modest state intervention, 
political tension remained high. As the opposition 
challenged the upF victory in court, béllicose rhetoric 
came to typify the political discourse. Echoing alle- 
gations made during the campaign, the government 
claimed that AForD and the McP were preparing to 
“go to the bush,” while the opposition stated that the 
UDF had retained Libyan assassins to help eliminate 
opposition leaders. 

The success and staying power of Malawi's 
democracy is thus in question. The recent opera- 
tion of the system suggests that it may not offer the 
possibility for effective and fair political contesta- 
tion. Moreover, the political tension and instability 


that has emerged raises concerns about the possi- ` 


bility of a return to authoritarian rule or, worse still, 
a breakdown in civil peace. 


POLITICAL ELITES AND DEMOCRATIC SURVIVAL 
Despite the climate of instability and tension, 
democracy continues to survive in Malawi. One 
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important reason is that key players in the opposi- 
tion and the government have not adopted strategies 
that might lead to the dismantling of the democratic 
system. Consider the behavior of the opposition. 
Although it has been harassed and weakened by the 
state, it has not resorted to political violence or 
undertaken efforts to delegitimize the democratic 
machinery. Grassroots supporters called for military 
intervention, but opposition leaders did not. 

So too the-government has opted to leave the 
democratic machinery intact, even though it has 
tried to manipulate the political terrain to its advan- 
tage. Attacks on the press notwithstanding, basic 
press freedom has survived. Very few formal or legal 
constraints have been placed on opposition cam- 
paigning activities. And despite the prospect of los- 
ing the 1999 election, the government neither 
foreclosed legal contestation nor disrupted the elec- 
toral machinery to such a point as to make its own 
victory a foregone conclusion. 

The critical question that emerges is why elites 
in Malawi have avoided strategies that might desta- 
bilize the democracy. Why have they, in effect, 
opted to leave the democratic system intact? 

The basic factor shaping the behavior of opposi- 
tion elites is the relatively limited capacity to pur- 
sue political strategies that might disrupt the 
democratic process. The horizon of strategic alter- 
natives is relatively constrained. Owing partially to 
their financial enfeeblement at the hands of the 
state, MCP elites do not have access to income 
streams that can be used to challenge the political 
status quo through extralegal tactics. 

Complicating this situation is the considerable 
distrust among the mc? elite themselves, especially 
regarding use of party funds. Their primary con- 
cern, however, is keeping such monies from their 
opponents within the mcr who claim leadership 
positions in the party. Their resulting strategy has 
been to deny access to such funds and “play poor.” 
The prospects for disruption from AFORD, the other 
opposition group in the country, are also limited. 
Although AForD leader Chakufwa Chihana has 
alluded to the possibility of armed conflict and even 
the secession of the north, his resource base affords 
few means to carry out such threats. 


THE JUDICIAL OPTION 

Since the transition to multiparty politics, the 
judiciary has emerged as a primary locus of politi- 
cal activity, deciding numerous cases relevant to the 
political and personal interests of the opposition. 
Although subject to charges of bias and occasional 
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incompetence, the judiciary has nonetheless oper- 
ated with a significant level of probity. This has pro- 
vided the opposition with a viable arena to pursue 
and preserve its interests. Absent such possibilities, 
the prospects that it would employ more disruptive 
tactics would likely increase. 

Understanding the important role of the judi- 
ciary demands reference to Malawian history. Like 
other patrimonial regimes in postcolonial Africa, 
that of Kamuzu Banda effectively downgraded the 
importance of institutions in the exercise of power. 
Banda was unique, however, in his eagerness to 
retain the trappings of a modern “civilized” state. 
This desire shaped his approach to other institu- 
tions inherited from the colonial era. In the late 
1960s it became apparent that the court system 
established by the British could effectively interfere 
with the prerogatives and objectives of his govern- 
ment. To deal with this problem, Banda created a 
system of “traditional courts” that could be used to 
deal with criminal (and political) cases. In turn, the 
formal courts were relegated the task of handling 
civil and lesser criminal cases. 

The subsequent character of the judiciary under 
Banda reflected this development. In one respect the 
courts were clearly subjects of and sometimes accom- 
plices to a highly repressive order. Fearing for their 
own safety, judges remained wholly subservient to 
Banda and judicial decisions avoided any line of rea- 
soning that might upset the “Life-President.” More- 
over, magistrates appointed to serve with chiefs on 
traditional courts were compelled to write judgments 
in cases against Banda’s political opponents. At the 
same time, the formal.courts were never used as pri- 
mary instruments of repression. Their scope of 
authority was specifically limited to a narrow set of 
legal issues. In this context, an important degree of 
professionalism characterized their operation. Edu- 
cation and bar experience, for example, remained 

_ important (though certainly not the only) bases for 
judicial appointments. Moreover, a legal culture 
emerged wherein highly formalistic approaches to 
judicial reasoning predominated. In their marginal- 
ized role, judges adopted strict methods of interpre- 
tation guided by training in common law techniques, 
albeit consistent with the survival strategies neces- 
sary during the Banda regime. 

The transition to democracy catapulted the courts 
to a much more visible and active role in Malawian 
politics. The new constitution enacted in 1995 
empowered the High Court and Supreme Court of 
Appeal of the country to “review any law, and any 
action or decision of the Government, for conformity 


with the Constitution.” Rights to litigate in the courts 
offer fairly extensive grounds for access to the judi- 
cial system by those whose rights have been threat- 
ened or infringed. But while the political role of the 
courts has changed considerably, the formalistic 
approaches that developed during the Banda era have 
endured. Well-placed observers of the judiciary 
maintain that the same kind of jurisprudence pre- ` 
vails. Indeed, this is one of the major criticisms of the 
courts. Rather than uphold the philosophical tenets 
of liberal democracy, judges’ methods of interpreta- 
tion tend to be rule-driven and text-bound. Yet in 
taking this approach, the courts indicate that cases 
will .be adjudicated on their legal merits, not on the 
basis of the political affiliations of the petitioners. 

An aura of neutrality is reinforced by certain fea- 
tures of the Malawian system. First, many judges 
appointed, under Banda remain on the bench. 
Appointment powers lie with the Judicial Service 
Commission, a statutory body. In principle the pres- 
ident has considerable control over the commissions 
composition and can reject its choices for justices. 
But as many observers noted, the talent pool in 
Malawi is small. This limits the possibility of politi- 
cized appointments to the bench. The president may 
have the power to remove judges, but this is con- 
strained by constitutional provisions that parliament 
must endorse the action. To date, no judge has been 
removed, and legal insiders claim that the president 
has not formally politicized the judiciary. 

The independence of the judiciary or the sug- 
gestion that its neutrality is untainted should not 
be overstated. A fairly common allegation that'sur- 
faces in Malawi is that patronage connects the 
Supreme Court to the president, with judges receiv- 
ing sugar-marketing quotas and lucrative positions 
on statutory commissions. 

Still, the record suggests that the opposition can 
preserve and advance its political and personal 
interests through the judiciary. This first became 
evident during Mwanza trial of 1995, when key mcp 
insiders, including Banda himself, were tried on 
charges of murdering four government officials in 
the early 1980s. During the case, important court 
rulings on evidence and testimony favored the 
accused, greatly enhancing their prospects for 
acquittal, which was the ultimate outcome of the 
trial. Since that case, efforts to press opposition 
elites on criminal charges have met with limited 
success. And attempts to prosecute MCP leaders for 
embezzlement of state funds were dropped for lack 
of evidence in July 1997. The courts also suspended 
investigations of opposition journalists charged 


with inciting disorder through their reporting of 
antigovernment rallies after the 1999 elections. 

Court decisions have also enhanced prospects of 
opposition success in the political process. Since 
1996 the High Court has granted several injunctions 
to delay the conducting of parliamentary by-elec- 
tions after the opposition challenged the fairness of 
registration processes. In the run-up to the 1999 
elections, the High Court ultimately overturned the 
electoral commission decision to disallow the joint 
MCP-AFORD candidacy for the executive. When the 
registration process was extended, the High Court 
forbade the commission from holding elections on 
the originally set date, effectively requiring an exten- 
sion of the campaign period. Subsequent opposition 
challenges to the election results have been sup- 
ported by the courts, which have ordered the elec- 
toral commission to release all election material for 
inspection by opposition lawyers. 

Of course, the courts have also acted and rendered 
decisions contrary to the opposition’s interests, lead- 
ing to accusations of bias and political favoritism. But 
at a minimum, the courts have protected opposition 
members from government harassment and have 
offered them an arena in which they at least can envi- 
sion prevailing in political contests. In turn, one of 
the opposition’s primary strategies has been to oper- 
ate through the judicial system. Opposition leaders 
have turned to the courts for injunctions to halt gov- 
ernment actions antithetical to their interests— 
whether state efforts to go ahead with poorly 
managed by-elections, extralegal state attempts to 
block opposition rallies, or plans to strip assets from 
MC elites. They have also used the courts to chal- 
lenge the results of electoral contests that they feel 
were rigged or inappropriately conducted. Indeed, 
` while the results of the 1999 elections generated vio- 
lent outbursts by opposition supporters at the grass- 
roots, party leaders immediately took their case to 
the courts, investing time and money (to the point 
of hiring British attorneys) in the judicial process. 

The avoidance of disruptive strategies and invest- 
ment in the judicial process clearly reflects the real- 
ity that the opposition has few strategic alternatives, 
given their resource base and power relative to the 
government. Indeed, some observers in Malawi sug- 
gest that the opposition actually has little faith in the 
neutrality and integrity of the system, much less in 
outcomes in its favor. Yet even with this considera- 
tion in mind, it is difficult to suggest that the judi- 
ciary has not contributed to democratic survival in 
Malawi; the political climate might be much more 
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volatile if the judicial route were not available to the 
opposition. Without their successes in the courts, 
Malawi's opposition elites could have been backed 
into a corner by the Muluzi regime. Acts of despera- 
tion—appeals to the military or extralegal behav- 
ior—would likely emerge as the “only option.” In 
this respect, the judicial system has shaped opposi- 
tion strategies in a manner that helps keep the demo- 
cratic game intact. 


MALAWI IN THE BROADER PICTURE 

Malawi's encounter with democracy offers some 
potential clues that might guide efforts to understand 
the trajectories of different African countries. First, 
the Malawi case suggests that the nature of the eco- 
nomic resources available to governing and opposi- 
tion elites can have an impact on elite strategies to 
accept or jettison democratic processes: If opposition 
elites have access to income streams that enable the 
acquisition of disruptive resources, the prospects for 
democratic survival may diminish. In effect, such 
resources present the option of engaging in extrale- 
gal tactics to pursue political interests. Even if such 
a strategy is never implemented, the mere suspicion 
that it is possible can provide a pretext for the gov- 
ernment to preemptively curtail civic and political 
freedoms. Resources affect government strategies as 
well. If governing elites have access to considerable 
resources, this may allow them to avoid international 
pressures to keep democratic institutions intact. In 
Malawi's case, neither condition obtains, which nar- 
rows the realm of strategic choices available to elites. 

Second, Malawi reminds us that institutions mat- 
ter. Institutions can distribute protection and political 
opportunities to actors who otherwise might become 
disloyal opponents of democracy. In Malawi the judi- 
ciary has offered opposition elites the possibility of 
preserving and advancing their interests through 
legal means. Although this represents an imperfect 
option, it nonetheless may present a surer payout 
than the benefits that might be garnered by disrup- 
tive tactics. Finally, Malawi suggests that the legacies 
of authoritarian states are important for contémpo- 
rary Africa, especially the extent to which authori- 
tarians bequeath viable legal and administrative 
structures to their democratic inheritors. In their very 
restricted role under the Banda regime, the courts 
retained an important level of operational efficacy 
and developed a strict interpretive approach to judi- 
cial reasoning. In the post-Banda era, these institu- 
tional characteristics have contributed to the overall 
stability of the democratic system. a 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Middle East Crisis 

March 4—A suicide bomber kills himself and 3 other people and 
injures more than 60 in the northern Israeli city of Netanya; 
although no group claims responsibility, the Islamic 
fundamentalist group Hamas yesterday said it was launching a 
suicide bombing campaign against Israel; in the past 2 days, 6 
Palestinians have been killed in Gaza by Israeli troops, who 
said they were attempting to suppress Palestinian gunmen 
firing on an Israeli settlement; more than 400 people have 
died, most of them Palestinians, in the 5-month conflict. 

March 12—Israeli Prime Minister Ariel Sharon orders the army to 
blockade the West Bank city of Ramallah, the unofficial seat of 
government of the Palestinian Authority, (PA); 1 Palestinian is 
killed at a roadblock by Israeli troops during violent Palestinian 
protests against the measure; Sharon says the blockade is 
intended to capture members of an extremist group who were 
believed to be planning a Jerusalem car bombing. 

March 28—Israeli helicopter gunships attack at least 5 
Palestinian sites in the West Bank belonging to Force 17, PA 
President Yasir Arafat's elite guard unit; Palestinian sources say 
1 guard and 1 civilian were killed and 65 Gazans injured, most 
of whom are Force 17 members; Prime Minister Sharon says 
the bombings are in response to a Palestinian suicide bombing 
this morning that killed 2 Israeli teenagers in a Jewish West 
Bank settlement; Hamas has claimed responsibility for today’s 
attack; approximately 35 people were injured earlier this week 
in Jerusalem in 2 other Palestinian bomb attacks. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

March 19—Secretary General Lord Robertson asks member 
countries to send 1,400 additional troops to the Yugoslav 
province of Kosovo to help prevent Kosovar Albanians from 
moving across the border into Macedonia to join ethnic 
Albanian guerrillas who are fighting government forces there; 
more than 35,000 NATO-led soldiers have been stationed in 
Kosovo since the end of the alliance’s 1999 air campaign against 
Serbia to halt its repression of ethnic Albanians in the province. 


World Court 

March 16—The court awards Bahrain the Hawar islands and 
gives Qatar sovereignty over a smaller island region, including 
Janan island, to the south; for more than 100 years, Bahrain 
and Qatar have disputed the possession of the string of Persian 
Gulf islands. 


ARGENTINA 

March 20—President Fernando de la Rúa names conservative 
Domingo Cavallo economy minister, the third person to hold 
the position in the past 2 weeks; Ricardo López Murphy f 
resigned yesterday from the post after his plans for a $4-billion 
fiscal adjustment met with dissent in the governing Alliance 
coalition; in the early 1990s, Cavallo, who was also economy 
minister at that time, helped lower the country’ high inflation 
rate by pegging the peso to the US dollar. 


BENIN 

March 12—Official results of the March 4 presidential election 
show that President Mathieu Kerekou won 47.06% of the vote, 
former president and main opposition leader Nicephore Soglo 


took 28.94%, and parliamentary speaker Adrien Houngbedji ` 
earned 13.47%; a record 17 candidates ran for the post. 

March 24— Official results from a presidential runoff held 2 days 
ago show that President Kerekou won reelection with 84% of 
the vote; Kerekou faced cabinet minister Bruno Amoussou, 
who finished fourth in the first round of polling, after Soglo 
and Houngbedji boycotted the runoff because of alleged fraud 
in the March 4 vote. 


BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA 

March 7—Wolfgang Petritsch, the country’ international 
administrator, fires Ante Jelavic, the Croat member of the 
nation's 3-person presidency, and 3 other top Croat officials; 
Jelavic is also barred from holding any elected post; Petritsch 
says that the dismissal became necessary when Jelavic, leader 
of the hard-line Bosnian Croat Democratic Union, and other 
Bosnian Croat nationalists voted to enact self-rule within the 
country’s Croat areas, a violation of the 1995 Dayton peace 
accord, which split the country into 2 sections, a Bosnian Serb 
republic and a Muslim-Croat federation. 


BURUNDI 

March 8—Army officials say they have regained control of the 
area around the capital city of Bujumbura from the National 
Liberation Front, an ethnic Hutu rebel group, which began a 
major offensive in the region 13 days ago; rebels deny the 
claim; approximately 200,000 people have been killed in the 
country’s 7-year civil war between minority Hutu rebels and 
the Tutsi-dominated army and government. 

March 12—Defense Minister Cyrille Ndayirukiye says that more 
than 200 rebels and about 20 soldiers have been killed in 
fighting in and near Bujumbura in the past month. 


CHINA 
March 2—State media reports that 37 members of the banned 
Falun Gong spiritual movement have been sentenced to prison 
terms ranging from 3 to 10 years for allegedly distributing 
information about the group; 112 Falun Gong members have 
died while in police custody since the government began a 
‘crackdown against the group 20 months ago. 


COLOMBIA 

March 30—Governor Parmenio Cuéllar of Nariño province today 
says that last week as many as 300 members of the United Self- 
Defense Forces of Colombia, a right-wing paramilitary group, 
seized 30 villagers in the southern town of Llorente whom 
they believed were collaborating with leftist guerrillas; Cuéllar 
says that government forces did not arrive at the town until 5 
days after the attack; officials believe the abductees have been 


ae 


killed; human rights groups say that US-backed aerial spraying . i 


of herbicides on coca fields in neighboring Putumayo 
province, which began several months ago, has displaced coca’ 
growers, leftist rebels, and paramilitaries into Narifio. 


EAST TIMOR 


(Under UN Administration) 
March 28—Former resistance leader Xanana Gusmao resigns as 
head of the territorys temporary governing council, saying that 


political infighting is hampering preparations for the election 
of a permanent constitutional council and full independence; 
in an August 1999 referendum, 80% of the former Indonesian 
province's voters chose to end Indonesian rule. 


ECUADOR 

March 1—Following the reported payment of a $13-million 
ransom by 2 US-based oil companies, unidentified kidnappers 
release 7 foreign oil workers, including 4 Americans, whom 
they had abducted in October 2000 in the country’s 
northeastern jungle region; in January American abductee 
Ronald Sander was found shot dead with a note indicating he 
had been killed for nonpayment of ransom. 


Ful 

March 13—The Great Council of Chiefs, a body of governing 
tribal elders, appoints moderate Ratu Josefa Iloilo the country’s 
president; Iloilo, who will serve a 5-year term, had been acting 
president since May 2000, when the military ousted the 
country’ first Indian-led government. 


" GERMANY 

March 19—The heads of 5 trade unions sign an agreement in the 
` capital city of Berlin to dissolve their organizations and merge 
into 1 labor bloc, becoming the world’ largest labor union; the 
new United Services Union represents 3 million white- and 
blue-collar workers. 


INDIA 

March 15—Defense Minister George Fernandes resigns after the 
release earlier this week of videotapes secretly filmed over the 
past 8 months that indicate Fernandes accepted a bribe from 
Internet journalists who had posed as arms merchants, 
Railways Minister Mamata Banerjee resigns from the cabinet 
and withdraws her Trinamool Congress party from the 
governing coalition in protest of official corruption; 2 days ago 
Bangaru Laxman, president of the ruling Bharatiya Janata 
Party, also resigned when the same video, allegedly showing 
him taking $2,100 from the journalists, was made public; 
Fernandes and Laxman deny wrongdoing; 4 Defense Ministry 
officials named in the documentary have been suspended. 

March 18—At least 14 people have been killed, including 2 
policemen, and 36 others injured in the past 3 days in the 
northern states of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh in the second week 
of religious riots between Hindus and Muslims; approximately 
200 businesses have been destroyed in widespread looting and 
arson in the region; the violence began earlier this month 
when members of a Hindu extremist group allegedly burned a 
copy of the Koran in the capital city of New Delhi to protest 
the destruction of ancient Buddhist statues in Afghanistan by 
that country’s Muslim fundamentalist rulers. 


INDONESIA 

March 5—The navy evacuates approximately 5,000 Madurese 
migrants in Central Kalimantan province to the island of Java, 
bringing the total number of Madurese evacuees in the past 2 
weeks to 65,000; 20,000 additional Madurese await transport 
from a camp in the southern Kalimantan town of Sampit; in the 
past month at least 450 people, mostly settlers or descendants of 
settlers from Madura island, have been killed by ethnic Dayak 
tribesmen seeking to drive Madurese from the island of Borneo. 


ISRAEL 

March 7—Ariel Sharon, of the right-wing Likud party, is sworn in 
as the country’s eleventh prime minister, the fifth in 6 years, 
after the Knesset approves his broad coalition government by a 
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72-to-21 vote; in February's prime ministerial elections Sharon 
took 63% of the vote, defeating Prime Minister Ehud Barak. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

March 26—President Kim Dae Jung replaces 9 of 22 cabinet 
members, including the heads of the foreign, defense, and 
unification ministries; Kim says the shuffle is intended to 
widen public support during the country’s current economic 
downturn. 


MACEDONIA 

March 8—Approximately 300 NATO peacekeepers, most of them 
American, move into the village of Tanusevci, on the Kosovar 
border, to assist government forces in driving out up to 200 
ethnic Albanian guerrillas who recently crossed into the area 
from Kosovo; in the past 2 weeks 3 Macedonians and at least 2 
Albanians have been killed in fighting near Tanusevci. 

March 16—Governmen: troops and ethnic Albanian rebels clash 
outside Tetovo for the third consecutive day; in the past 2 days 
2 people have been killed and more than 14 others injured in 
Tetovo; guerrilla leaders of the National Liberation Army 
(NLA) have said they are seeking to curb government 
repression of ethnic Albanians, who comprise at least 25% of 
the country’s 2 million people; the government has said the 
rebels are separatists seeking to split away northern Macedonia 
to create an independent state with mostly ethnic Albanian 
Kosovo, a Serbian prevince currently under UN and NATO 
control. 

March 23—The UN High Commissioner for Refugees says that 
more than 20,000 people have fled their homes this week since 
fighting began between security forces and the NLA; 
approximately 14,200 of the displaced people have moved to 
other parts of the country, with the remainder crossing into 
Turkey, Albania, Yugcslavia, and Bosnia. 


Mexico 

March 11—Approximately 100,000 people gather in Mexico City 
in support of Zapatista rebel leader Subcommandante Marcos 
and 23 other rebel leaders who arrived there after a 2-week 
procession from their strongholds in the southern state of 
Chiapas; the group had traveled more than 2,000 miles across 
the country to gain support for President Vicente Fox's Indian 
rights bill, which would grant limited autonomy to the 
country’s 10 million indigenous people. 


Russia 

March 12—President Vladimir Putin signs an agreement with 
Iranian President Monammad Khatami in Moscow to resume 
sales of conventional weapons to Iran, ending a 5-year 
moratorium, and to help Iran complete the construction of a 
nuclear reactor; last year Putin repudiated a secret 1995 accord 
with the United States, signed by former President Boris Yeltsin, 
that banned arms sales or technical aid to the Iranian military. 

March 24—At least 20 people are killed and 90 others injured in 
3 car-bomb explosions in towns near the secessionist republic 
of Chechnya; no group claims responsibility, but security 
council head Sergei Ivanov says that Chechen rebels carried 
out the attacks. 

March 27—The Foreign Ministry accuses-4 US diplomats of 
“activities incompatible with their diplomatic status” and 
orders them to leave the country within 10 days; another 46 
American diplomats were given until July 1 to leave; the 
expulsions mirror last week’s action by Washington in which 
50 Russian diplomats were ordered out of the US following the 
arrest last month of former FBI agent Robert Hanssen on 
espionage charges. 

March 28—President Putin replaces Defense Minister Igor 
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Sergeyev with security chief Sergei Ivanov, a longtime adviser 
and fellow KGB veteran, saying that Sergeyev was too slow in 
reforming the military; Putin also replaces the ministers of 
internal affairs and atomic energy, who had been appointed by 
former President Yeltsin, with close allies from the Duma. 


SAUDI ARABIA 

March 16—After a 22-hour standoff, government troops storm a 
hijacked Russian airplane at the Medina airport, killing 1 
passenger and 1 of 3 hijackers, who identified themselves as 
rebels from the breakaway Russian republic of Chechnya; 1 
flight attendant is killed by a hijacker during the rescue; the 
Moscow-bound jet, carrying 174 people, was hijacked 


yesterday after takeoff from Istanbul, Turkey and forced to land 


in Medina; the hijackers reportedly were demanding an end to 
Russia's war against Chechen secessionists. 


SOMALIA 


March 30—Armed members of an antigovernment militia release 


2 UN relief workers they abducted 3 days ago, along with 7 
other foreign aid workers, during fighting with government 
troops at an international aid compound in the capital city of 
Mogadishu; 2 of the abducted UN workers are still being held; 
the aid workers had been conducting a cholera vaccination 
campaign in the region; at least 8 Somalis were killed and 30 
others injured in the fighting; tension between militia 


members and government troops has been ongoing during the 


country’s 10 years of clan warfare. 


SWITZERLAND 
March 4—By a 77% margin, Swiss voters reject a measure calling 
for immediate negotiations to join the 15-member European 


Union; financial experts say the country’s strong economy may 


have contributed to the polling’s results. 


SYRIA 
March 1—The 250-member People’s Assembly unanimously 


approves a free trade zone with Iraq; the deal, originally signed 


by both governments in January- in the capital city of 
Damascus, ends 2 decades of strained economic relations 
between the 2 countries. - 


UGANDA 

March 14—Official results from today’s presidential elections 
show that President Yoweri Museveni of the National 
Resistance Movement won a second 5-year term by taking 
69.3% of the vote; reformist candidate Kizza Besigye earned — 
27.8%, and the remainder of the vote was split among 4 other 
candidates; Besigye says the election was marred by voter 
intimidation and fre-1dulent vote counting and says he will 
legally challenge the results; Museveni, a former guerrilla 
leader, ousted a miltary junta to take power in 1986. 


UKRAINE 


March 31—Government officials arrest opposition leader and former 


Deputy Prime Minister Yulia Tymoshenko for the second time in 
2 months on charges of illegally exporting gas and paying bribes; 
Tymoshenko, who was first arrested February 13, was released 4 
days ago, but was taken back into custody today after the Kiev 
city court overturned this weeks release order by a district court; 
Tymoshenko says the arrests are politically motivated. 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Great Britain 

March 4—One person is injured in a car-bomb explosion outside 
the television headquarters of the British Broadcasting 


Corporation in West London; police say the Real IRA, a 
breakaway group from the Irish Republican Army that opposes 
the April 1998 Northern Ireland peace settlement, is 
responsible for the blast. 


UNITED STATES 

March 13—The Agriculture Department bans imports of animals 
and animal products from European Union countries after the 
apparent spread of foot-and-mouth disease from France to 
Great Britain; the highly contagious virus, while not harmful 
to humans, renders livestock commercially useless; European 
farmers already have destroyed more than 200,000 infected 
animals this year. 

March 21—The government orders 50 Russian diplomats to 
leave the country over the next several months, saying they are 
undercover intelligence officers associated with former FBI 
agent Robert Hanssen, who was arrested last month on charges 
of spying for Russia for the past 15 years. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
March 30—Serbian police commandos attempting to raid the 
Belgrade home of former President Slobodan Milosevic to 
arrest him on corruption charges related to his 10 years of 
authoritarian rule are forced back by gunfire from bodyguards 
inside the compound and armed supporters outside the 
building; officials report that Milosevic, who remains in hiding 
in the compound, said he “would not go to prison alive”; 
tomorrow is the US deadline for the government to cooperate 
with a UN war crimes tribunal in The Hague, which has 
indicted Milosevic with war crimes, or risk losing $50 million 
in US aid; authorities say Milosevic will be tried at home for 
financial corruption and abuse of power; Milosevic was 
defeated by Vojislav Kostunica in presidential elections last fall 
after a popular rebellion prompted his call for early polling, i 


EDITOR'S NOTE - 

James Mittelman, the author of “Environmental Resistance 
to Globalization,” which appeared in the November 2000 issue, 
would like readers to know that the description of his article 
written by the editors in the November table of contents does 
not reflect his views: “[E]nvironmentalists have shown enor- 
mous creativity and energy in crafting novel strategies for resist- 
ing globalization. I did not mention inevitability or self-sabotage. 
Most certainly, I do not subscribe to the views that the editors 
attributed to me.” 
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